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order to the Truth of Religion. Of the several Hypotheses of 
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consonant to Moses ; proved from tlie Ionic Pfulosophy of 
Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric 
Cabala rather Egyptian than Mosaic. Of the fltiid Matter, 
which was the material Principle of the Universe. IV, Of the 
Hypothesis of the Eternity of the World, asserted by Ocellus 
Lucanus and Aristotle. V. The Weakness of the Foundation$ 
on which that Opinion is built. Of the Manner of forming 

■ Principles of Philosophy. VI. The Possibility of Creation 
proved. [No arguing from the present State of the World 
against its Beginning, shewed from Maimooides.] VII. The 
Platonists' Arguments, from tJie Goodness of God for the Eter* 
nity of the World, answered. VIII. Of the Stoical Hypothecs 
of the Eternity of Matter ; whether reconcileahle with the Text 
q/" Moses. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
ceming the Preexistence of Matter to the Formation of the 
World. X. The Contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to the 
Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII. lO/ the Ato- 
mical Hypothesis of the Origin of the Universe. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII. The World could not be produced by a casual Con- 
course of Atoms, proved from the Nature and Motion of Epi- 
curas's Atoms, and tfte Phenomena of tJte Universe ; especially 
the Production and Nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the Carte- 
sian Hypothesis, that it cannot salve the Origin of the Universe 
without a Deity givir^ Motion to Matter. 

± HE foundations of religion being thus established in 
the being of God^ and the immortality of the soul^ we 
VOL. n. B * 
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BOOK now come to erect our superstructure upon them, by as- 
^^^' serting the undoubted truth and certainty of that account 
^f the world which is given us in the writings of Moses ; 
which, beginning with the world itself, leads us to a par- 
ticular consideration of the origin of the universe; the 
right understanding of which hath great influence upon 
our belief of all that follows in the word of God* For 
although we should assert with Epicurus the being of a 
Deity, if yet with him we add that the world was made 
by a casual concourse of atoms, all that part of religion 
which lies in obedience to the will of God is unavoidably 
destroyed^ All that is left is only a kind of veneration of 
a ^eing more excellent than our own^ which reacheth not 
to the government of men's lives, and so will have no 
force at all upon the generality of the world, who are 
only allured by hopes, or awed by fear», to that which of 
their choice they would be glad to be freed from. Bct 
sides, what expressions of gratitude can be left to God for 
his goodness, if he interpose not in the affairs of the 
world ? What dependance can there be on Divine good- 
ness^ if it be not at all manifested in the world ? What 
appfehensioB* can we have of God's infinite wisdom and 
power, if neither of them rire discernible in the being of 
the world ? And ae the opinion of Epicurus destroys re- 
ligion,, so doth that of Aritftolle, which attributes eternity 
to the universe, and a necessary emanation of it from the 
first cause, as light comes from the sun ; for if so^ as 
Jifafmoii. Maimonides well observes, the whole religion of Mose$ is 
MorcNc- dV9rtk7't)wny all his tnir&cles are but impostureSf all the 
c. 25! ^' " hopes which are grounded on the promises of God are vain 
ami fruitless. For if the world did of necessity exists 
then God is no free agent ; and if so, then all instituted 
religion is to no purpose : nor can there be any expecta- 
tion of reward, or fear of punishment, from him who 
hath nothing else to do in the world but to set the great 
wheel of the heavens going. So much is it our concern- 
ment to etiqiiire into the true pciginal of the world, and 
on what evidence of reason those opinions are built, 
which are so contrary to that accoimt given of it in the 
very entrance of the books of Moses ; wherein we read 
the true origin of the world to have been by a production 
ef i(^ by th& o«if]ipo>teiit will and word of God. This 
being then the plain, assertion of Moses,, we come tQ com^ 
pare it, in point of reason, with all those several hypo-* 
l^ses whi^h are repugnant to it, whiich have been em^- 
iMced ki several ages by the pfanSMo^hiers of gveateat 
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esteem in the worid; which may be reduced to these CHAP. 
four: I. Such as suppose the world to have existed as it is ^' 
from all eternity, a. Swoh as attribute the formation of the 
world as it is to God^ but withal assert the preexistence 
afid eternity of matter, g* Such as deny any eternity to the 
world, but assert the origin of it to have been by a casual 
concourse of atoms. 4. Such as endeavour to explain the oru 
in of the wdversCf and all appearances of nature, merely 
the mechanical laws of the motion of matter. 
I begin with those wno assert the eternity of the world 11. 
as it is^ among whom Aristotle hatii borne the greatest 
name, who seems to have arrogated this opinioo to him- 
self; for when he enquires into the judgment of the phi- 
Icvophers who had wrote before him, he says of them, 
ygv^^vov ftffv o5y Sntavrtg shut facr^v, all the philosophers- as- Aristot. de 
serted that the world was made, though some one way, Coelo, 1. i. 
Botne another. And were this true which Aristotle saith, it g^l P^^r. 
would be the strongest prejudice against his opinion; for 
if the world had been eternal, how should it come tp pass 
that the oldest philosophers should so readily and unani<- 
moosiy embrace that opinion which asserted the produc-^ 
lion of thd world ? Was it not a strong presumption of 
the novity of the universe, that all nations to whom the 
pUlosophers resorted had memorials left among them of 
th^ first origin of things? And from hence it is observ- 
able, th^lt, when the humour of pliilosophizing.began to 
take the Greeks, (about the 40th Olympiad, when we 
may suppose Thales to flourish,) the beginning of the 
world was no matter of dispute; but, taking that for 
granted, the enquiry was, out of what material principle 
tht universe was formed. Of which Thales thus delivers 
his opinion in Tnlly; Aqtiam dkdt esse initium ren^m, Cicero de 
DeMn awtem earn mentem, quce ex aqua cuncta flngeret; J^?*- J^^'* 
w^herein he plainly distinguisheth die e£Scient from the •'•^•*5« 
material cause of the world. The prime efficient wai 
God; the material principle, water. It is a matter of 
Hcwne enquiry, whether the first principles of philosophy 
atnong the Greeks were not rather some traditional things 
corfveyed to &em from others, than any certain theories 
whidi they had formed from their own experiments and 
observations. The former is to me far the more probable 
w mettrj accounts, but chiefly on this ; that the first prin- 
ciples of tlie two founders of the chief sects of phiioso- 
P&*^ w* the loiac and Italic, (fbr all the other were 
»M Cbe varioius issu^ of these two,) did come so near to 
thald which we have the greatest reason to believe to have 
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been the most certain account of the origin of the world. 
For this opinion of Thales seems to have been part of that 

' universal tradition which was continued in the world con- 
cerning the first principles of things ; for I do not see any 
reason to aver, with so much confidence as some do, that 
those philosophers who spake any thing consonantly to 
Moses, must presently converse with the Jews, transcribe 
their opinions out of the Scriptures, or have them con- 
veyed to them in some secret cabala of the creation, as it 
is affirmed of Pythagoras and Plato, and may with no less 
reason of Thales But this I suppose may be made evi- 
dent to any considerative person, that those philosophers 
of Greece, who conversed most abroad in the world, did 
speak far more agreeably to the true account of things, 
than such who only endeavoured by their own wits to 
improve or correct those principles which were delivered 
by the other philosophers ; which I impute not so much 
to their converse with the Mosaic writings, as to that 
universal tradition of the first ages of the world, which 
was preserved far better among the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and others, than among the Greeks. 
For which we have this evident reason, .that Greece was 
far more barbarous and rude in its elder times, than those 
other nations were, which had means of preserving some 
monuments and general reports of the first ages of the 
world, when the Grecians wanted them : and therefore 
we find that Greece, from its beginning, shined with a 
borrowed light; and saw not by an extramission of rays 
of knowledge from itself, but by an intromission of those 
representations of things which were received from other 
nations. Those who formed Greece first into civil so- 
cieties, and licked it into the shape of well ordered com- 
monwealths, were such who had been traders for know- 
ledge into foreign parts. To which purpose Diodorus 
Siculus informs us, that hycurgus and Soloriy as well as 
the poets Orpheus, MusceuSy MelampuSy and Homer^ and 
the philosopherSy afterwards Pythagoras^ Plato^ and others^ 
had gained most of their knowledge and wisdom out oj 
Egypt; nay, he saith in general, oiroi toov vap' "EAXijen 
iedo^a(ri/,6Vciov hrr) o*uve<rei xai ■cpraiSeia, tsrapiSaXov els ATyuwrov cv 
rol$ ap^aioig ^povoi$, 'hot rmv hvrccuba vofAlfjLwv xou inraiMcts jfUB" 
riiTxuxriv. Ail those who were renowned among the Greeks 

for wisdom and learnings did in ancient time resort to 
Egypt J to be acquainted with their laws and knowledge. 
On this account, therefore, we are not to seek for the an- 
cient and genuine tradition of the world from the native 
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and homebred Greeks, such as Aristotle and Epicurus, CHAP. 
but from those who took the pains themselves to search ^^' 
into those records which were preserved among the elder 
and more knowing nations: and although the nations 
they resorted to sought to advance their own reputation 
in the histories of their ancient times, of which we have 
already given a large account, yet they were more faith- 
ful in the account they gave of the origin of the whole 
universe. For it appears from Diogenes Laertius, that 
the Egyptians did constantly believe that the world had a Diog. La- 
beginnings and was corruptible; that it was spherical, andert-^*"w™* 
the stars were of the nature of fire; that the soul was of^' '* 
an immortal nature, and did pass up and doum the world: 
which Laertius cites from Hecataeus and Aristagoras. So 
that we need not make Pythagoras acquainted with such 
a cabala of the creation, which in all probability neither 
the Jews nor he ever dreamt of : we find a fair account 
may be given of most of the opinions of Pythagoras, and 
whence he derived them, without forcing the words of 
Moses into such a sense, which the plainness and perspi- 
cuity of the writings of Moses argue them not capable to 
admit of. But I will not deny, from those concurrent 
testimonies of Hermippus and Aristobulus, besides Ori- V. Selden. 
gen, Porphyry, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, that***^^^^*^ 
Pythagoras might have had an opportunity of conversing apuj Ebne- 
with the Jews, (which it is most probable was in Chal- os, I. i. c. j. 
daea, after the captivity, at which time Pythaeoras was 
there among them;) but that Pythagoras should converse 
with the successors of Elisha on Mount Carmel, as Vosr Voss. dc 
sius thinks ; or that Moschus, the Sidonian philosopher, ^JJj^^ 
in lamblichus, should be Moses, as others fancy; or that sect. 5. 
preexistence of souls should be part of the Mosaic ca- 
bala; or that the Pythagoric numbers, as they are ex- 
plained by Nicomachus Gerasenus in Pbotius, should be 
adequate to the days of the creation, cabalistically under- 
stood, are famsies too extravagant and Pythagorean to be 
easily embraced. If Pythagoras was circumcised, it was 
more for love of the Egyptians than the Jews, among 
whom be spent twenty-two years; if preexistence of 
souls be a rational hypothesis, we may thank the Egyp- 
tians for it, and not Moses; if numbers be so expressive of 
the work of creation, we are beholden to the arithmetical 
hieroglyphics of Egypt for them. But although Py thar V.Mathem. 
goras might not be acquainted with such a philosophic "?*'?s^: 
cabak of the creation, which none of the Jews, as far as^^'^^ |j"» 
^e can fiqd, under^stood^ till one more verged in Plato and oedip. ' 

B ^ Egypt' 
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40 OK Pytbagoraft, tfaafn in the learning of hit own nation, vis. 
^- Pnilo of Alexandria, began first to exercise bis wit on the 
text of Moses, with Platonic notions ; yet I shall easily 
grant that Pythagoras, by means of his ^reat industry 
and converse with the learned nations, mi^nt attain to far 
greater knowledge of many mysterious things in natural 
philosophy, and as to the origin of the universe, than any 
of the homebred philosophers of Greece, or it may be, 
than any one of tne nations he resorted to, because he 
had the advantage of comparing the several accounts of 
them together, and extracting out that which he judged 
Plutarch.de the besit of them. And hence Plutarch tells us, that the 
j^'j^?'*' iirst principles of the world, according to Pythagoras, 
cap. 5/ were these twos the one was zq voii)tixov ahiov xu) si&xov 
Ed. Franc, (girep Ifi vovg 6 dds) an active and forming principle, and 
that was God, whom he called mind (as Anaxagoras 
likewise did ;) the other was to ira3ijTi>^oy ts xaH uXixoy (Sr«p 
Mv < ofxxris Koa-fAos) passive and material^ which is, the visi- 
ble world. 
III. And thus we see these two renowned founders of the 

Ionic and Italic societies of philosophers, both giving 
their concurrent testimony with Moses as to the true 
origin of the world, and not at all differing from eaoh 
Diog.Laer. other; for thus Tbales speaks in Diogenes Laertiua, 
V. Thalct. ^gg^SiruTOV r&v owoov, dfio$* ayewijrov yuo. xoAXmttov xoa-fAO^^ 
^?*Lond. wo'Vj"'* 7^P *^*^* (^^^ w the eldest Beings because unbegotten; 
the world the most beautiful^ because it is God's workman' 
Plato in ship. To which those expressions of Plato, in his Timae- 
Tim. p. us, come very near, (whose philosophy was, for substance, 
1£l Ficmi. ^^ same with the Pythagorean,) when he had before as- 
cribed the production of the world to the goodness of God ; 
which goodness of his did incline him to make all other 
things like himself. Gifju^ Sr ^v Sr Ifl t& &pi^co hpav oEXxo 
wXiyv TO xaAXifov. For the most excellent Being cannot but 
produce the most excellent effects. And as to the material 
principle out of which the world was made, there appears 
no g!:eat difierence between the vioi>g c^ Thales, and the uAij 
of Plato and Pythagoras; for Plato, when he tells us what 
a kind of thing the material principle was, he describes it 
thuSj ou^ rjo-VYtoiV ayovy a\X$i xivsfMyov 'xXvifAiM}^s xAi uTotxTa^^ 
Chalcid. which, as Cnalcidius renders it, is motu importuno fluctu^ 
^"*- P' H- ans neque unquam quiescens, it was a visible corporeal 
^ thin^ (tmv ob-ov ^ iparov*) which was never at rest, but in 

confimtai disordieriy motion and agiiatidn :, which is a full 
ei[plicatioii, I suppose, of what Thales meant by his 
wa^er, vvhich is the satne wiik that Ixis, Or mktupe of 
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mtid JDid water together, which others tpeak of as the CHAR 
pmioiple of the universe; as Orpheus in Athenagoras, ^' 
and the ^oholiast on Apollonhis, cited by Orotius and Grot. An- 
others. Which we have the more reason to believe, be* not. hi 1. i. 
cense the successors of Tbales, Anaximander and Anax-<^^T^- 
ttgoras, express themselves to that purpose. Anaximander ^^^""^ 
called the sea, rij; «p«n}^ uyfmrlaig XMv^roatw^ the remainder 
rf iAe frimitipe moisture: and Anaxagoras says, before thft 
W(j or God, set things in their order, vovrs j^futru 199 
ifuf m^gfttiva, M things were ai jvrst ctmfiisea together ; 
winch rouat needs mdce that which Cbalcidius tells usChalcid. is 
Numenius attributes to P^rthagoras, which his translator Ti^-P- 394- 
calls sylvam Jluidamj or fluid matter. Which is the same 
likewise with the Phoenicians' Moor, which, as appears by 
Eosebius, some call iXw, others u^cmJ^ /^^md^ v^«SEotdi. 
some, mtid or slime y others, the putrefaoiio9i cf watery mix* Pnip* 
turesy which they say was ew^ xrieeatf, xeti yheo't; rwr^""*****' 
IkWj the seed-plot of the creation, and the generation ofEA. I%r. 
things. Thus we eee how Thales, with the Phcenicians, 
&om whom he was derived, as Laertius tells us, and Py- 
thagoras, with the Egyptians and others, concur with 
Moses, not only in the production of the world, but in 
the manner of it, wherein is expressed a fluid matter, 
which was the material principle out of which the world 
was formed; when we are tokl, that the earth wasGtn.lz. 
iifithout form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters, i. e. that all at first was but floid 
matter ; for P. Fagius, from R. Kimchi, renders ^nn by 
Cxi}, which fluid matter was agitated and moved by the 
Divine Spirit, or the vis plastica mundi ; so Chrysostom 
oaUs it evifYim ^«>nx$, and so Drusius and P. Fagivs ex- 

Idain ^1 by roodoa or a^it»tioii. And herein we have 
ikewise the consent of those forenamed excellent phi- 
losophers, who attribute the origin of particular things in 
the world to this agitation or motion of the fluid matter. 
For Cbalcidius, speaking not only of Thales, Pythagoras, Chaldd. in 
fktto, but of Anaximenes, HeracHtus, and others, says'^'J^-P' 
tfaos of them, omnes igitur At-~4» mota pomtam rerum^^ ' 
originem censuenmit: th^ all agreed in this, that the origin 
of things was to he ascribed to the motion of the parts of 
matter. So the Phoenicians called this motion of the parti- 
cles of matter oiipA ^oft^i} xa) irvtofiecroo^, a dark anabhtS' 
kfing wind. And how suitable this explication of the 
ongia of things, from the motion of fluid matter, is to 
the history of nature, appears by those many experiments 
by which naited bo<fies are shewed to spring from no 

B4 
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IV. 



Other material principle than the particles of fluid matter : 
of which you may read a discourse of that ingenious and 
learned gentleman^ Mr. Boyle^ in his Sceptical Chymiat. 
Only thus much may here suffice to have made it appear 
that all those philosophers, who were most inquisitive 
after the ancient and genuine tradition of the world con- 
cerning the first beginning of things, did not only concur 
with Moses in the main thing, that its beginning was 
from God, but in the particular circumstances of it, as to 
the fluid matter and motion thereof. Concerning which 
I may yet add, if it be material, the testimony of Homer 
in Plutarch. 

And in Chalcidius : Inque eadem sententia Homerus esse 
invenitur, cum Oceanum et Thetin dicat parentes esse geni" 
turcB ; cumque jusjurandum Deorum constituat aquanif 
quam quidem ipse appellat Stygem, antiquitati tribuens re- 
verentiarrij et jurejurando nihil constituens reverentius. To 
which purpose likewise Aristotle speaks in his Metaphy- 
sics, that the reason why Styx was made the oath of the 
Gods, was because water was supposed to be the material 
principle of things ; which he saith was apyala. ri^ avn} 
xa] vaXaia vepi tyu f>wrecos Io^ol, a most ancient tradition con-- 
ceming the origin of the universe. And tells us before, 
that some were of opinion, rig vafji^iraXatsgy xai iroXu irg^ 
rrig m yevwswg ku) iFpcoroug ^coXoy^fl-avraj, that the most an^ 
cient and remote persons^ and first writers of theology^ held 
this opinion of water being the first material principle of 
things. 

Having thus made it appear what a consent there was 
between the ancient tradition of the world, and the 
writings of Moses, concerning the origin of the world, 1 
now come to consider upon what pretlence of reason this 
tradition came to be contradicted, and the eternity of the 
* world asserted. For which we are to consider, that the 
diiference of the former philosophers of the Ionic sect, 
after the time of Thales, as to the material principle of 
the world, one substituting air, another fire, instead of 
water, rendered the tradition itself suspected among other 
philosophers, especially when the humour of innovating 
in philosophy vvas got among them ; and they thought 
they did nothing unless they contradicted their masters : 
thence came that multiplicity of sects presently aniong 
them; and that philosophy, which at first went much on 
the original tradition of the worlds was turned into dis- 
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putes and altercations, which helped as much to the find* CHAf. 
mg out of truth, as the fighting of two cocks on a dung« ^^* 
bill doth to the finding out the jewel that lies there. For 
which, scraping and searching into the natures of things 
had been far more proper than contentions and wran- 
glings with each other ; but by means of this litigious 
humour^ philosophy, from being a design, grew to be a 
mere art ; and he was accounted the best phiuMopher, not 
that searched further into the bowels of nature, but that 
dressed and tricked up the notions he had in the best 
posture of defence against all who came to oppose him. 
From hence those opinions were most plausible, not 
which were most true, but which were most defensible, 
and which, like Des Cartes's second Element, had all the 
angles cut off, on which their adversaries might have 
an. advantage of justling upon them; and then their 
opinions were accounted most pure, when they were so 
spherical as to pass up and down without interruption. 
From such a degeneracy of philosophy as this we have 
now mentioned, arose the opinion of the eternity of the 
world ; for the certain tradition of the world being now 
lost in a crowd of philosophers, whose main aim was to 
set up for themselves, and not to trade with the common 
bank, so that there could be no certain and convictive 
evidence given to a shufliing philosopher that things were 
ever otherwise than they are ; they found it most defen- 
«ible to assert that the world never had a beginning, nor 
would have an end, but always did, and would continue 
ii) the state they were in. This opinion, though Aristotle 
seems to make all before him to oe of another mind, yet 
was hatched, as far as we can find, at first under Py- 
thagoras^s successors, by Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by 
his book still extant, mg) t^j tou mavTo$ fu<rg«^, of the fui^ 
ture of the universe; to whom Aristotle hath not been 
a little beholden, as Ludov. Nogarola hath in part mani- 
.fested in his notes on Ocellus; although Aristotle had not 
the ingenuity of Pliny, agnoscereper quos profecerit. From 
Aristotle this opinion, together with his name, spread it- 
self much farther, and became the opinion most in vogue 
among the Heathen philosophers, especially after the rise 
of Christianity; for then not only the Peripatetics, but the 
;niodern Platonists, Plotinus, Apuleius, Taurus, lamblt- 
chus, Alcinous, Proclus, and others, were all engaged in 
the defence of the eternity of the world, thinking thereby 
the better to overthrow Christianity. Hence came the 
.hot and eager contests between Proclus, Simplicius, and 
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POOK PhilopoDus ; who undertook to answer Proclns's eighteen 
^^' argumentzs for the eternity of the world, and to cJiai^ 
Aristotle with self-contradiction in reference to it. But 
nothing were they more troubled about, than to reconcile 
the TimaDus of Pkto with the eternity of the worid, which 
tbey made to be a mere hypothesis, and a kind of diarram 
to aali« Providence withal ; although the pliun words ci 
Plato, not only there, but elsewhere, do express, as fair m 
we can judge by his way of writing, his real judgonent to 
Plato. So- have been for the production of the world by God. For 
P^^'** P* which purpose we have this observable testimony in bm 
^J* ' Sophista, where he divides all manner of proauctions 
of thin^ into divine and human, and opposes the opinion 
that conceived all things to be produced by an eternal 
power, to the opinion of the vulgar ; which, saith he, was 
Ti^ ^<nv ^mirot^ ywvSiv aire tivo^ euricig uuTOfJLorifif xfti ivtv ^tmnfoUtf 
fti8a^^, tk€t all tilings were proAiced hy a blind force vfna-- 
turcy without any reason or counsel; to which he opposed 
the other opinion, that tbey are made (i^trA 9^s rw hoSl 
mt^fMiS bgUts awo deov yiyvofLsw^Sy by a Divine poweTy with in-- 
JSni^ reason and wisdom ; and when Thecetetus expressefeh 
himself in an academical way as to either of these of»- 
nions, the Hospes Eleatensis, who there acts the part of 
the philosopher, tells him, if he thought he were inclina« 
ble to the other opinion, yuv av roj Xoycp (jLtrit m&dS; itvaUudt^ 
t9i^§if5(uv croiflv o/xo\oysiy, he tvotdd undertake to make Mm 
confess the contrary y by the evidence of reason u^hich he 
would bring. And we shall see what great reason there 
is for this opinion, when we consider what weak and in* 
firm foundations the contrary is built upon. For all the 
arguments which either Ocellus, or Aristode, or the 
modern Platonkts make use of, are b^lt on these foUow-^ 
ing suppositions; which are all false, i. That it is UU' 
conoeivalle that things should ever have been in any other 
^ate than they are. z. That there is no other way of pro- 
ductian but by generation. 3. That God is no free agents 
but produced the world by necessity ofnaiure. 
V. I. That it is tmconceivahle that things should ever have 

been any otherwise than they are. The reason of which 
supposition was this : That the general conclusions of rea-* 
son, which they proceed upon in philosophy, were taken 
^p from the observation of things as they are at present in 
♦the world. Which is evident from the ground of Aris- 
tode^s condemning the opinion of Empedocles; who 
asserted the production of the world, and yet the in- 
^-^» corruptibility of k : riiiiv hyvntrkm /umv, a%t^ V .fyM$ Jh^u 
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pSafm, rw¥ o£oviroov^ wliicb he accounts impossible; and CHAf. 
§iv0S this as his reason, fjUva y^p raura, dwriov nxtXiytf^j wret *^' 
M croAXm/ ^ vavlw^ hpibfuv inrio^orra. For, saith be, nothing /^j\^^^ ^^ 
else can be rationally asseriedy but what we find to be in a/Zckxlo, l.i. 
ihingSj or hi least in most ; now because there could no- *^*P- '®' 
thing be found in the world which was produced, (i. e. by 
generation,) and yet was incorruptible, therefore he con- 
cludes it impossible it should be so with the universe. 
By which we evidently see what the grand principles 
ok reason among the philosophers were ; viz. such obser- 
vations as they had made from the present course of na- 
ture in the order of the universe. From hence arose that 
etrong presmnption among them, which hath been so 
taken for granted, that it hath been looked on as a com- 
mon notion of human nature, vis. ex nihik nihil fityVth\c\iy\A,Ujau 
tpvaa the main argument used by them to prove the eternity *" Vit. De- 
of the world, and by others, to prove the preexistence ©JT"***"* *' 
matter. So Ocellus argues against both the dissolution 
and production of the world, from this principle: If the 
world be dissolt}edj saith he, it must either be ^oi tig rh oy, ^ 
nli ri f4^ ov, either into that which is, or into that which is 
not. It cannot be dissolved into that which is, because then 
the universe cannot be destroyed ^ fior that which isy is 
neither the universe j or a part ofit: neither can it be dis^ 
Sohed into that which is not, atfirp^avov ydtp ri 3v a^mXe<rtei Ocellus tn- 
ix roov fMi Svlmj if ei$ rh /tij h SimKvtiiveity for it is impossible that ^^'^^' 
a thing should be made out of that which is not, or be dis* 
solved into nothing. And Aristotle somewhere tells u8,Aristot. 
that it is a principle which all the writers of Natural PAt-P*"y*"<^'^**^* 
iosophy are agreed in ['Sftqi yitp raoryig ojxoyvco|xoyoD0'i r^^ i^i 
Smmwts o\ «rs^) riff fvcrtco^,) which is 1% jx^ oVroov ylvnv^oLi aSu- 
Mtrov, that it is impossible for any thing to come out ofno' 
iking. But now when we observe upon what grounds 
this principle was took up by these philosophers, we have 
no reason to admit of it as an universal standard of nature. 
•For we find by these naturalists, who thus asserted diis 
principle, that when they go about to prove it, it is only 
fr^wi the course of generations in the world, or from the 
works of art, both which suppose matter preexistent; 
and from these short collections they form this universal 
maxim. And from hence, when they discoursed of the 
manner whereby God did produce thle world, their ima- 

finations ran presently upon that which the Epicurean in 
ally enquires after, Quee moKlio ? Quib ftrramenta ? Cicero dc 
Qk,i vectes ? Qu€e machmce f Qui ministri tanti operisfue- ff'^^' 
tunt ? They apprehend God only as an artificer, that con- • '• ' ^" 
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BOOK trives the world first into a platform^ and then uaeth in- 
^^ struments to erect it ; and consequently still suppose the 
matter ready for him to work upon. So true is that of 
Ibid. 1. ii. Balbus in Tully, when he comes to discourse of the nature 
of God; In quo nihil est difficilius quam a consuetudine 
oculorum aciem mentis abducere, nothing is more difficult 
than to abstract our minds from the observations of this 
visible world, when we seek to apprehend the nature of the 
Deity. Thus we see upon what general grounds the phi- 
losophers proceeded, and from what they took them, and 
bow insufficient any collections from the present order of 
the universe are to determine any thin^ concerning its 
production by. For supposing a production of the worlds 
several things must of necessity be supposed in it different 
irom what the present order of the world is ; and it is an 
unreasonable thmg to argue from a thing when it is in its 
greatest perfection, to what must always have been in the 
same thing ; for by this means we must condemn many 
things for falsities which are apparently true, and believe 
many others to be true which are apparently false. For 
Maimon. which Maimonides useth an excellent similitude. Sup^ 
More Nev. .po5e, saith he, one of exquisite natural parts, whose mother 
. II. c. 17. ^-^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ »^ born, and his father brings him up in an 
island, where lie may have no society with mankind till he 
be grown up to years of understanding, and that he never 
saw any female of either man or beast; suppose now this 
person to enquire of the first man he speaks with, how men 
are bom, and how they come into the world ? The other 
tells him, that every man is bred in the womb of one of the 
same kind with ourselves, thus and thus formed ; ana that 
while we are in the womb, we have a very little body, and 
" there move and are nourished; and we grow up by little and 

little till we come to such a bigness, and then we come forth 
into the world, and yet grow still till we come to such a pro^ 
portion as we are of Here presently this young man stops 
him, and enquires, when we were thus little in the womb, 
and did live, move, and grow, did we' not eat and drink, 
and breathe at our mouth and nostrils as we do now ? Did 
we not ease nature as we do now ? If it be answered him. 
No, then he presently is ready to deny it, and offers to bring 
demonstrations that it tvas utterly impossible that it shqukl 
be so. Fbr, saith he, if either of us cease breathing but for 
an hour, our motion and life is gone : how is it then possible 
for one of us, though never so little, to live and move in the 
womb for so many months, when it is so close, and shut up, 
find in the middle of the body ? If one of us, saith he, sJiQuUl 
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swallow a little bird, it would presently die as soon as it CHAP. 
came into the stomach ; how muck more if it were in the H* 
belly PIfwe should he hut for few days without eating and 
drinking J we could not live ; how can a child then continue 
so many months without itP Again; if one doth eat, and 
not void the excrement of wkat ke eats, he will he killed 
with it in few days; how can it possihly he otherwise 
with a child P If it he replied, that there is a passage open 
in the belly, at which the child receives his nourishment, he 
will presently say that it is as impossible as the other ; for 
if our bellies were so open, we should he quickly destroyed. 
And again^ if the child hath all its limbs perfect and sound, 
how comes it not to open its eyes, use the jeetj mouthy and 
hands, as we do ? And so concludes it impossible that man 
should ever be bom after this manner. Much after this 
ivay, saith that excellent author, do Aristotle and others 
argue against the production of the world 3 for if the 
world were produced, say they, it must have been thus 
and thus; and it is impossible that it should have been so* 
Why ? Because we see things are otherwise now in the 
world. Which how infirm a way of arguing, it appears 
from the consideration of the former similitude, in which 
the arguments are as strong to prove the impossibility of 
that which we know to be true, as in the case about 
which we dispute. 

And this now leads us to the second false hypothesis, VI. 
which the opinion of the World's eternity was founded >• 
on, which is. That there is no other way oj production but 
by generation. Most of the arguments which are used by 
Ocellus and Aristotle against the production of the worldf, 
run upon this supposition, that it must be generated, as 
we see things are in the world. So Ocellus argues, 'xav rt Ocell. Lac. 
TO yeviceaog otpyhf eiAjj^o^ , xa) haXjio-&og 6^tlXov xoiveov^o'ai, 800 fcf comm. 
»ri$ep^erai /xrraboAa^* piienf fMV rijv earo fulovog sir) to /tei^ov, xcA 
ri)y ccKO too ^ilfovog eTr) ro /SMiov* xaKfnen $e to /xey a^' iiftq if 
Sf^eti fjLiroL§mXkeiV, yhting' rh ii eig a^ixveken, otxfiY^* 8fiu- 
ripav $6 T^¥ avo rS fte/^ovo; hr) ro /xeiov, koA t^v airo rou ^}3h9og 
hf) TO x^i^oy' TO hi iruiJL'wipoio'fJM rrig ftera&Aij^ raon^g 6vofSfi§iTa$ 
^^op€i Kou hixu(r^$. Every thing that comes into being, and 
is subject to dissolution, hath two observable mutations in it: 
the one is whereby it grows from less to greater, and from 
worse to better ; ana this is . called generation, and the 
height of this mutation, perfection. The other begins from 
better to worse, and from bigger to less ; and the conclusuni 
if this is corruption and dissolutiofi. But now, saith he^ if 
the world had a beginmng, there would be such a mutation 
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BOOK in it; ajtcLk would have grown by degrees greater^ tiU 
^^'' it had come to its perfection^ and from thence it would sensi* 
bly decay till it came to dissolution : but nobody hath ever 
observed suck a mutation in the world, neither is there arvg 
appearance of it ; &>X asi xaT aM %ai MO-mnaog hareXMl xott 
Srov ojxoiov avTo eeantAi but the world is semper idem; it 
varies fiot, nor alters any thing from itself For which he 
p«rtieularly instanceth in the courses^ symmetries, figures, 
positions, intervals, proportions of motion which are in 
the worM ; which things are all capable of such a muta- 
tion : yet we see no such thing m the universe : from 
whence he infers that the universe was always, and will 
bej as it is. Upon the same principle doth Aristotle dis- 
pfute for the eternity of the world, from the nature of his 
materia prima ; because if the first matter were generated, 
it must oe generated of other matter, and so in infmitum; 
and so he argues fram the nature of the heavens, that 
they are not capable of generation and corruption as 
other bodies are. All which arguments signify no more 
than this, that the world was not generated as plants or 
ammals are ; and who ever, right in his wits, asserted that 
it was ? But do any of these arguments prove it impossi* 
ble that God, havmg infinite power, should produce the 
universe after another way, than any of those things afe 
produced in, which we observe in the world? For we as- 
sert an infihite and eternal Beitig, whieh was the efHcient 
cause of the world, who by his oninipotent .power pro- 
duced it out of nothing, and continues it in its being; 
wfaieb is weli expressed by the author of the Refutation of 
Aristotle, in Justin Martyr's works. We assert, saith hie, 
o»e Ood who is eternal himself , that hath nothing else co- 
efjvul with himself, twit her by way of subjection or oppasi* 
tt&n, whose power is so great that naming can hinder it ; by 
Aristot. which power he prodtu^ed the world, ap^rfv ^ovroj to5 ehut, 
Pogmat. ^ j^ ^) ^VKA, xoti rw sreoy iiccu^ivAv, rnv ixsifW ^ikn<rw ; which 
Praefet. ham no ^her cause either oftts begttmm^, oroftis being, 
Ed. Par. or Continuance, but only hirivilL Wliofdiy answers, ki a 
j^ilosophical manner, the particular alkgations oat of 
Aristotle,, concerning the eternity of the world; bis design 
Ibid. ^"S» ^ ^ saith, to sbew fx,^ xctrA r^y ^vaSeixnx^y hri^fMiv, 

umff ^v esr«/7«XXQyr«i''£AAi9va$ 7np) Osov n Tea) iSiosa^ ths kiyH 

that the Greek philosophers, in their discourses conciBrning 
Gsd ami the cretsiion, were nery far from being as good as 
their word ta oiseme the laws of deriimsstmiion ; bid imtlead 
if themy proceeded c^ upon opimo^ And 
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as to this partlcukr of the possibility of another way of GHAB^ 
production, besides that of generation, he proves it from ^^' 
Aristotle's own opinion, from the equal necessity of the 
exiatence of matter, aa of God. Far, saith he, if God can^^^^ Mar. 
froduce anp thing out of matter^ which is as necessarily «t- ^P* 
istent as ksmselff he may produce someihing out ofnetlung^ 
for the same refmsnancy that there is in that whxch is abso'^ 
lutely nothing to he producedj the same must there he in thai 
wfUch is necessarily existent. How then can God prodtioe 
something out of matter which necessarily exists, and not 
be able to produce something out of nothing ? For if 
matter have its original from itaelf, how can it be subject 
to the power of another ? And besides, if we acknowledgB 
God to have his being from himedf, and on that aceoust 
attribute in6nite power to him, by the same reason wo 
mast attribute it to nuttter. But whatever bath infinite 
power in itself, hath a power upon aonoething beyond it^ 
self; but if God and matter have it both, they can never 
have power upon each other, or without themaeh^ea) 
which is a far greater absurdity than the mere asserting a 
power to produce something out of nothing, which is tra- 
ced in tne very notion of infinite power $> for if it be 
confined to any matter, the power is not infinite, because 
we cannot but conceive the bounds of it ; for it extends so 
farther than matter doth. So that a power of creation is 
implied in the very notion of a Deity ; and therefore it is 
a mere sophism to argue, because the world could not be 
generated, therefore it could not be produced, unless wnf 
other way of productioa, but by geoerationy be proved 
ittpossible. 

A third £abe hypothesis they proceeded on was this, VII. 
That the being (fine world was no effect of God's will, bat 3- 
•ftke necessity of nature. For although the philosophers 
we now speak of did assert a Deity, which in some sense 
SMght be called the cause of the world, yet they widial 
asserted, that the world was coequal with God btraaelf ; 
and so, tbougk diere m^ht be some priority in order «£ 
causes between them,, yet there was none in order of time 
Qr duration ; as we see the light, thoudb it flows from the 
sun, yet the sun is never without light. This Aristotle 

Ewes from the necessity of motion and time. For, saitk 
$ whaievar is nwved, must ie moved iy so/mething else, 
sad cansetfoentlof thetenutat be a vumimg m injbutumi;. bnt 
tiiis tuns on a iahe .soppositioa €>£ the necessity of a con^ 
tioitti:cluj8ioal motion in tbcnga^ which we deny, since 
@o^ vj k\B tnfiiHto. powcur, mufp give laotioa to that 
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Book which bad it not before ; and so all that can be proved itf 
^^^; the necessity of some first cause, which we assert, but no 
necessity at all of his continual acting, since he may cause 
motion when he pleases* And for time continually exist* 
ing, it denotes nothing real in itself existing, but only our 
manner of conception of the duration of things, as it is 
conceived to belong to motion ; and so can argue nothing 
as to the real existence of things from all eternity. But 
the latter Platonists look upon these as insufficient ways 
of probation, and therefore argue from those attributes of 
God, which they conceive most necessary and agreeable 
to God's nature, and by which the worm was produced^ 
if at all; so that by the same arguments whereby we* 
prove that the world was made by God, they prove it 
to have been from all eternity. It was well and truly said 
in Plato, in his Timseus, that the goodness of God was the 
cause of the prx>duction of the world ; from which speech 
the more modern Platonists gather a necessity of the 
world's eternity ; for from hence they infer, that since 
God was always good, he must always have an object tct 
exercise his goodness upon ; as the sun disperseth his light 
as soon as he is himself. True, were God of the nature of 
the sun, it would be so with him, or were the sun of the 
nature of God, it would not be so with it. But there is 
this vast difference between them, that though God bef 
essentially and necessarily good, yet the communications 
of his goodness are the effects of his will, and not merely 
of his nature ; for, were not the acts of beneficence and 
goodness in God the free acts of his will, man must be 
made as happy as he was capable of being, not only upon 
bis first existence in the world, but as long as it should 
continue, by mere necessity of nature, without any inter- 
vention of the will or actions of men. And so there 
could be no such difference as that of good and bad men 
in the world ; for, if the lettings forth of God's goodness 
to the world be so necessary, all men must become neces* 
sarily good, if God's goodness be so great as to be able 
to make men so ; which I suppose will not be questioned^ 
By this, then, when we see that the communications 
of God's goodness to the world are free, and depend up- 
on the eternal counsels of his will, which is a depth too 
great for us to approach or look into ; by what necessity, 
then, if God be a free agent, and of infinite wisdom as 
well as goodness, must we either assert the eternity of the 
world, or fear to deprive God of his essential goodness ? 
Whereas to make the communicatipas of God's gpodfiess 
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*dd extra hecessary, and therefore to make the world from CHAP. 
=etefnity, that be might have an object to exercise his "- 
goodness on, is to tak<^ as much off from the infinite per- ' 

•lection and self-sufficiency of the Divine nature, as it 
would deem to flatter bis goodness. * For God cannot be 
hiniself without his goodness; and if Ms ffoodness cannot 
foe without some creature to shew or display it upon, God 
cannot be perfect nor happy without his creatures, because 
these are becessary issues of his goodness ; and conse- 
quently we make the being of the creatures necessary to 
his being God, which is the highest derogation from the 
absolute perfection of the Divine natttre. We assert then 
so niucb goodness in God, as none can be imagined 
greater; we assert, that it was the communication of this 
Divine goodness, which gave being to the world; but 
wiCb&l we acknowledge God to be an agent infinitely wise 
aild free, who dispenseth this goodness of his in such 
a way a,nd manner as is best pleasing to himself, though 
ever agreeable- to his nature. As God is infinitely good 
in himself, so whatever he doth is suitable to this nature 
of his ; but the particular determinations of the acts of 
God's beneficence belong to the will of God, as he is 
a n^ost free and independent agent ; so that goodness, as 
it imports the necessary rectitude of the Divine nature, 
implies a perfection inseparable from the true idea of 
G6d ; but as it is taken for the expressions of Divine 
bounty to somewhat without, as the object of it, it is not 
implied in our conception of God, as to his nature, but 
befengs to the free determinations of his will. We can- 
not then, neither ought we, to determine any thing con- 
cerning the particular ways of God's boqnty towards the 
whole universe, or any part of it, any farther than God 
himself hath declared it to us. Now we see the world 
exists; we have cause to adore that goodness of God^ 
which not only gave a being to the universe, but continu- 
all]j upholds it, and plentifully provides for the creatures 
which he bath made in' it: which the Heathen was so 
sensible of, that the Stoic in Tully, taking notice of the ciccro de 
abundant provision which is made in the world, not only Nau Deor. 
for rolin^s necessity, but for delight and ornament, cries **"• • 
outj Wt interdwn proncea nostra ISpicurea esse rndeatur; 
GtcPs ^ovidence doth abundantly exceed marls necessity,. 
We see tbi^n from this discourse now unsafe and urisatis- 
feclory (that I may -not say bold and presutnptuous) those, 
ai^tiientd are, which are drawn from a general consider- 
aticm of the Divine nature and goodness, without regard 
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BOOK bM to the determinations of his will,. as to the extst^ce 
^"- of things in the world. It cannot certainly then be an 
argument of any great force with any candid enquirers 
after truth and reason, which hath been lately pleaded in 
the behalf of that Pythagorean hypothe8i^ ot the pro^xr 
istence of souls, viz. that if it be good for taen's s^uls to, h^ 
dt ally the sooner they are, the better ; but we are most cer* 
.tain that the wisdom and goodness of God will do fhcLt 
which is best ; and therefore if they can enjoy themselves 
before they come into those terrestrial bodies, {it being better 
for them to enjoy themselves than not,) they must be before 
they come into these bodies. Wherefore the preexistmce <>f 
soius is a necessary result of the wisdom and goodness of 
God, who can no more fait to do thai which is best, than^he 
can tj) understand it, I now seriously enquire of su^h 
who love reason above Plato and Pythagoras, whether^ if 
the eternity of the world were put into the argqment in- 
stead of the preexistence of soulsj this argument would 
not hold as strongly for that as it doth for preexistence? 
and if I am bound to believe preexistence on this ground, 
I be not likewise bound to believe at least the souls of 
men eternal, if not the universe ? But how reconcileable 
the eternity of the world is to the Pythagoric cabala, oi 
the creation, I am yet to understand. But if this argu- 
ment doth not at all infer the eternity of the world, as w© 
have shewed it doth not, much less doth it preexistenoQ 
of souls. 
VIII. We have thus far considered the first hypothesis, which 
is repugnant to Moses, concerning the origin oiF the uni- 
verse, which is that which asserts the eternity of the world 
as it is ; we come now to tlie second, which attributes 
the formation of the world, as it is, to God, as the ef- 
ficient cause ; but attributes eternity to the matter out of 
which the world was framed. I am not ignorant that; 
some, who would be taken for the masters of reason, e^& 
so far from conceiving this hypothesis to be repugnant to. 
the text of Moses, that they conceive it to be tne genuine. 
Voikelius sense of it, viz. that there was a preexistent matter, out 
^.h\\. ^ "^^^^^ ^^ fonned the world. But I would willihgly, 
c. 4.;' understand how Moses would have expressed that matter 
itself was created, supposing it had been his intention to 
have spoken it : for £Uthough. the word ^nn may not oC 
itself imply necessarily the production of things out Qf 
nothing, i. e. out of no preexistent matter, yet it is ac- 
knowledged by all, that no word used by the Jews i^. 
more proper to that than Knu is; and P. Fagius citqa it; 
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from R. Nachmani, that the Hebrew language hoik no CHAP.* 
nther word to signify such a production out of nothings but ^^ 
«1D. It is therefore a very weak manner of arguing, 
that, because nnn ia sometimes used for no more than 
TOj>, therefore the world was created out of preexistent 
matter; all that can rationally be inferred is, that from 
the mere force and importance of that word the contrary 
cannot be collected : but if other places of Scripture com- 
pared, and the evidence of reason^ do make it clear that 
there could be no pteexistent matter which was uncre- 
ated^ then it will necessarily follow that creation must be 
taken in its proper sense. And in this sense it is evident^ 
that not only Jews and Christians, but even the Heathens 
themselves^ understood Moses, as is plain by Galen, where ^^^' ^^ 
he- (Compares the opinion of Moses with that of Epicurus, J*^^^"' 
and ingenuously confesseth that of Moses, which attri- * 
buted the production of things to Grod, to be far more 
rational and probable than that of Epicurus, which as- 
signed the origin of thing? to a mere casual concourse of 
atoms : bat withal adds, that he must dissent from both ; 
and sides with Moses as to the origin of such things as 
depend - on generation, but asserts the preexistence of 
matter, and withal, that God^s power could not extend itself 
be^nd the capacity of the matter which it wrought upon. 
Atque id est, saith he, in quo ratio nostra ac Platonisy turn 
aUorum qui apud Gnecos de rerum natura recte conscripse^ 
runt, a Mose dissidet. How true these words are, will 
appear afterwards. Chalcidius, in his Commentaries on 
Plato's Timseus, where he speaks of the origin of wAiy, 
which in him is still translated sylva, and enquires into 
the different opinions of all philosophers about it, takes 
it for granted, that, according to Moses, this vXij had its 
production from God. Hehrdei sylvam generatctm esse^^^^^^' 
cmfitentur; quorum sapientissimus Mouses non Attwiana*" '"* 
facundioj seadiuinay ut ferunt, inspirattone vegetatus, in 
M lihro, qui de genitura mundi censetur, ab exordio sic est 
profatusyjuxta interpretationem LXX. prudentium; " Initio 
^^ Deusficit cesium et terram. Terra autem erat invisibilis 
"ct incompta" Ut veto ait Aquila; ** Caput rerum con-- 
^ didit Deus cesium et terram; terra porro ifianis erat et 
" fdhiU* Fel ut Symmachus; ^^ Ab exordio condidit Deus 
*^ ccelum et terram: Terra porro fuit otiosum quid, confu- 
^^ swttique et inordinatum" Sed Origines asseverat ita sibi 
^ Heoreeis esse persuasum, quod in aliquantum sit a vera 
proprietate deriuata interpretation Puisse enim in exem*- 
pkm, terra autem siupida quadarh erat aduHiratime. Omnia 
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BOOK tamen hcec in unutn aiunt concurrere^ ut et.generata sit ea, 
^^^' qViCe subjecta est universo corporiy sylvaj sermones^ue ipsos 
sic interpretantuT. Where we fincf, by the testimony of 
Chalcidiu9| an . imiversal consent as to the production ot 
the universal corporeal matter by God ; for thst.ds all 
which is understood by his ttxmm generatajnt. But ibis 
same author afterwaras tellsf us, that by heavens -and , 
earth J in the first verse of Genesis, we are not to under-- 
stand the visible heavens and earth ; foTy saith he^ the' hea-: 
venSf which are called the Jirmamenty were created after^ 
and on the third day, when the waters were separatm^ the- 
lbid.p.374. dry land appeared^ which was called earth. Qui tumultuaria 
contenti sunt intellectUy caelum hoc quod viaemtis, et terram 
qua subvehimur, did putant ; porro qui altius indaganiy 
negant hoc caelum ab initio factum^ sea secundo die. And 
therefore by the heavens he uriderstaods incorpoream ha-^ 
turan^, and by earth, SA)}, or the priraogenial matter, 'jiui 
thisy saith he, appears by the foUowina wordi, -. The earth 
was invisible, and without form ; %• e. this corporeal matter, 
before it was brought into order by the power and wisdom 
of God, remained a rude and indigested lump ; and that 
which is so, might well be called invisible and without 
form : and therefore it is called inanis and nihil, because 
of its capacity of receiving all forms^ and having none of 
its own. Symmachus calls it otiasa et vndigesta ; the 
former, because of its inability to produce any thing of 
itself; the latter, because it wanted a Divine power to 
bring it into due orden The 1st\!ipiidity and.admiration^ 
which Origen attributes to it, he conceives to relate to 
the majesty of God, who was the orderer and contriver of 
it, siquidem opificis et auctoris sui majestate capta stupuerii. 
Thus we see, that, according to Moses, the nrst matter of 
the world was produced by God, which is largely mani* 
Origen. fested by Origcn a^inst the Marcionists, a fragment of 
Philoc. which is extant in hia Philocalia ; and by TertuUian against . 
Tertuii. ^d Hermogei^^, and. others, who, from the opinion of the 
Hcrmog. preexistence of matter, are called \Materiarxi. 
P«' Ix' Having thus cleared the sense of Moses, it is fer more 

diiBqult to find out the true' opinions of .the ancient philo-^ 
spphers concerning the production or eternity-or corpoieal 
matter, there having been so great dissensions, not oidy 
about the thing itself, but about the opinions of some 
Plutarch, about it ; for it is plain -by Plutarch^s ^^u^oyoylo, as weU~ as* 
dcAnima the discouTScs of the later PlatonistB, how. eager aome 
c Ti^^ have been to interpret Plato's Timsbus in favour of the 
eternity, at lealt of matter, if not of the world.. But 
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aMiough Plato doth assert therein a preexistence of rude CHAP, 
matter before the formation of the world, yet I see no ^^' 
reason why he should be otherwise understood, than in 
the same s^ise that we believe a chaos to have gone be* 
fore the bringing the world into the order it is now in. 
And in that sense may those places in Plutarch be inter- 
preted, d yoip hx roO lAtj ivrog ^ ym<ri;, aAX' Ix rS fu^ xaX»( x^ 
Ixafwf ixpyro^* and so likewise those following words, 6 yii^ 
^$ Sre <rApM ro aff^ifMTOVy 5tb it^uv^v to a^^iixpv kroliiireir for 
the meaning may be no more tnan that Plato conceived 
that all the productions of the kinds of things which are 
in the world was out of a preexistent hyle : the one spi-* 
ritual and intelligible^ out of which he supposed souls to 
be foroied ; the other sensible and corporeal^ out of which 
9ther beings^ which were more gross and material, were 
produced. So Chalcidius tells us, that both Pythagoras Chalcid. in 
and Plato lobked upon consiitulionem sylvee to be o/>aj''^*"'P- 
ptmidenttcB ; , vj\\\ch I suppose relates not only to the^^^' 
bridgin;^ of matter into form, but to the production of 
matter itself. But after this he takes a great deal of pains 
to search out the true meaning of Plato concerning theP^.4oi- 
origin of hyle, and mentions the great dissensions among 
the Platonists about it, and the obscurity of the Timasus 
in it. To him therefore T refer the reader ; who likewise 
brings in Nuraenius, largely discoursing concerning the 
Qpimon of Pythagoras about it, who condemtis all those, 
as not understanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him 
tfae.|>roduction of the indeterminate hyle. These are his 
words, Nutnenius ex Pytkagorce magtsterio Sioicorum AocPs>g*393- 
de initiis ' dogma refellens, Pythagorce dogmate^ cui con- 
dnere dipt do^ma Piatonicumy ait Pythasoram Deum 
quid^msingulantatisntifninassej {nomine appellasse) sylvam 
vera duitatis. Quam duitatemy indeterminatam quidem, 
minime genitamy limitatam veroy generatam esse dicere. 
Hoc esty nnteqmam exornaretur quiaemy formamqve et or- 
dmemi naneiseeretury sine ortu et generaiione ; exornatam 
wro atqtde iUusiratamy a digestore Deo esse generatam. 
Atqm-iiay quia generatianis^it for tuna posteriory inomatum 
aiud minime generatumy csqUcevum Deo, a quo est ordina^ 
Htmy iritelligi deieat. Sed nonnullos PythagoreoSy vim sen^ 
tentice nonrecte assecutosyputassey did etiam illam indeter^ 
vmUttomy et immensamy duitatem, ab una singularitate in'- 
stitutamy recedente a natura sua singularitatCy et in duitatis 
habitum miffrante. * But however these Pythagoreans might 
be deceived, who thought the Unity itself became the 
Deity,'yet It is evident by Numenius, that be looked on 
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BOOK the undetermined and confused matter to have been oo- 
^^^' eval with God himself, and not produced bjr him. And if 
Numenius be as much to be credited in this, as when he 
calls Plato Moses Atticus, then the creation of universal 
matter can be no part of Pythagoras's philosophic cabala* 
But whatever were the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras 
concerning the first origm of matter, we are certain that 
the Stoics generally asserted the improduction of matter, 
and me^e Siat to be as necessary a passive principle for 
the being of the world, as God is the active and efficient 
cause. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the Stoical prin- 
Ucrt. V. ciples concerning the origin of the universe : AoxbI ^e attroTs 
^"°"' «fX^S 8^a* ray S\oo¥ Wo, to 9roi5v )^ to vi(rxpv' to f^ev 5v weur^ov, 
Ed.'lond. "y«* '^^ ifrokov Mav T^v uXijv to Zi froi«ly, Tov ev avrf, Xoyov r^ 
V. Lipsium dirfv. They make two principles of the universe^ one active, 
in Physiol. ^^^ ^^^ other possive ; the passive j an essence without 
c. 4. ' quality y called hyle, or confused matter ; the active^ the 
reason which acts on the other, which is God. These two 
Scncc. principles Seneca calls catisa et materia. Esse vero debet, 
Epist. 6$. sdXth ne, aliquid unde -Eat ; deinde, a quo Jiat ; Aoc causa 
idemPrs- esty illud materia. Although Seneca seems to make a 
facadNat.g^ugjy ^f j^ elsewhere; quantum Deus possitP materiam 
stob^Eclog.*P*^ sibi formet, an data utaturf But Zeno is express in 
Physic. JStobaeus^ Oua-lav shon tjjv toov ovtoov vavTcw wgo&Tijy uAijv, rauniv 
§g irao-av oiSiov, Sre TrXsiw yiyvoofji^v Sre sAotto). The first 
essence of all is matter, which is eternal, and not capable of 
accession or diminution. To the same purpose Chalcidius 
Chalcid. in speaks, Stoici ortum sylvce rejiciunt, quin potius ipsam et 
Tim. p. I)eum, duo totius rei sumunt initia ; Deum, ut opykem ; 
^ ' SylvamyUt quce operationi subjiciatur. Una quidem essentia 

prceditos facientem, et quod Jit ac patitur, id corpus esse ; 
diversa vero virtute, quiafaciat, Deum; quia fiat ^ Sylvam 
esse. 
X. Having now found out the certain assertors among the 

Heathen philosophers of the eternity and improduction of 
matter as the passive principle of things, we come to ex- 
amine the reason of this hypothesis, and whether there 
were foundation enough for this matter to subsist upon to 
all eternity. It might be sufficient prejudice against this 
opinion, that it was built on the same infirm conclusions 
which that of the eternity of the whole world was, viz. 
that maxim which Lipsius attributes to Democritus, hut 
was embraced by all those philosophers who denied pro- 
duction of matter^ /xijSev Ix tou jxij ovto; yiyt<rdat, fi^rfis sU to 
ftig ov f^sipeu-^ai, that nothing could be produced out rf no- 
thing, nor could return into nothing $ which, as we. have 
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• already said, was only taken up from the established order CHAP, 
of the universe^ and the manner of production of niaterial ^^* 
bein^. But this is not all we have to charge this hypo- 
thesis with ; for^ 

I. It is repugnant to the natural notion of a Deity, 
which must imply in it an omnipotent power j for other- 
wise we degrade him to the imbecility of finite creatures, 
if he cannot produce any thing which doth not imply a 
contradiction: but what contradiction is there in this, 
that God should give a being to that which had none 
before ? For that is all we understand by creation, viz. the 
producing of something out of nothing, or which had 
nothing out of which it was produced. Now what repug- 
nancy is there to any free principle of reason, that a power 
infinite should raise an insect into being, without any 
passive principle out of which it was caused ? And if an 
infinite power can do that, it may as well produce the 
world out of nothing, else the power woulcf not be in- 
finite ; _for it would have its bounds set, that thus far it 
could go, and no further. Now if such a power in God 
implies no contradiction in itself, I say, the asserting the 
necessary existence of matter implies a contradiction to 
this power. For, i. A power to produce something out 
of nothing would be to no purpose, if a passive principle 
or preexistent matter be necessary to the production of 
any thing; and so that Being which hath a power to 
produce something out of nothing, hath only a power to 
produce something out of something ; which is a plain 
contradiction, a. If God hath a power to produce some- 
thing out of nothing, either this power doth extend to the 
production of this matter, or not ; if it doth, then it 
depends on him ; if not, his power is not infinite, and so 
the same power is infinite and not infinite; which is an- 
other contradiction. So that it is plainly repumant to 
the notion of a God, to assert the necessary and eternal 
existence of matter. 

a. If matter be unproduced, then necessary existence 
must belong to it as, well as to €rod; and if necessary 
ejdstence belongs to matter, infinite power must belong 
to it too*; for whatever necessarily exists is self-originated ; 
whatever is self-originated (^ould not by any cause what- 
soever be hindered from being; what cannot by any cause 
be hindered from being, hath infinite power ; what hath 
infinite power may produce any thing, and is God ; and 
so matter cannot be a mere passive principle, but must be 
an active, and must be God himself, or else there must be 
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mpre Gods than one. To an argument somethiog of this 
nature Hermogenes in Tertullian replies, that matter 
would not lose the name or nature of matter because of 
its coeternity with God 5 neither could it be Grod noerply 
on that account, unless it had other things that were 
agreeable to the nature of God as well as that. But I 
have already shewed that necessary existence implies 
other perfections going along with it ; which is likewise 
thus proved by.Tertullian in answer to Hermogenes. The 
r^a^on of the imperfections which are to be seen in any 
creatures, is from hence, that they derive their beings 
fropa a higher cause, who creates them .in what order He 
pleases ; but that which hath its original from itself^ must 
on that account want those imperfections which other 
creatures in the world have ; and therefore If necessary 
existence be of the nature of matter, all other perfection^ 
must belong to it too : and so there can be no superiority 
and inferiority between God and matter, because on both 
sides there will be necessary existence. Divinitas gradum 
nan kabet, utpote unica: and so the eternal existence of 
matter is repugnant to the unity of God. 

3. It is repugnant to the independency of God ; for it 
makes God subject to matter, and not matter to God. 
For if God cannot produce any thing without preexistent 
piatter, the matter is necessary to his action, and so Grod 
must depend on that which he can do nothing without; 
and so God's using matter is, as Tertullian speaks, ex 
necessitate mediocritatis sucbj to help him in the produc* 
tion of things. Nemo non suljicitur ei cujus eget ut possit 
utiy as he goes on. Thus matter at last is crept above 
the Deity, that God can do nothing without its aid and 
concurrence ; and so, as Tertullian sharply says, God « 
beholden to matter for every being known to the world; 

frande beneficium Deo contulit ut haberet hodie per quam 
)eus cognosceretury et omnipotens vocaretur, nisi quod Jam 
non omnipotenSy si non et hoc potens ex nihilo omnia profirren 
Thjus we see how irreconcileable this hypothesis is with 
these attributes of God. 

4, It is repugnant to the immensity of God. For either 
Grod did exist separate from this eternal matter, or was 
conjoined with it: if conjoined with it, then both made 
but one being, as Maxim us or Origen argues ; if separate 
from it, then there must be something between them^and 
so there will be three real improduced things. If it be 
answered that they are neither conjoined nor separate^ 
but God is in matter as in his proper place, as the Stoics 
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asserted, it is easily replied, that either then be is in a CHAP, 
part of matter, or the whole matter; if in a part only, be "* 
cannot be immense; if in the whole, as nis adequate 
place, how could he then ever irame the world ? For 
^ber he must then recede from that part in which he 
WB»f and contract himself into a narrower compass, that 
he might fashion that part of the world whicn he was 
aboQt, or else h.e must likewise frame part of himself with 
that pjirt. of the world which he was then framing of; 
which consequence is unavoidable, oil the stoical hypo- 
thesis of God's being corporeal, and confined to the world 
as his proper place. Ana so much for this second hypo* 
thesis concerning the origin of the universe, which sup- 
poseth the eternity of matter as coexisting with God. 
. I come now to that which makes most noise in the xi. 
world, which is the atomical or Epicurean hypothesis; 
but will appear to be as irrational as either of the fore* 
going, as tar as it concerns the giving an account of the 
ori^n of the universe. For otherwise supposing a Deit^ 
which produced the world, and put it into the order it is 
now in, and supremely governs all things in the world, 
that many of the phenomena of the universe are far more 
intelUgibly explained by matter and motion than by sub* 
staatial forms and real qualities, few free and unprejudiced 
minds do now scruple. But because these little particles 
of matter may give a tolerable account of many appear* 
ances of nature, that. therefore there should be nothing 
else but matter and motion in the world, and that the 
origin of. the universe should be from no wiser principle 
than the casual concourse of these atoms, is one of the 
evidences. of the proneness of men's minds to be intoxi- 
cated with those opinions they are once in love with ; 
when they are not content to allow an hypothesis its. due 
place and subserviency to God and Providence, but think 
these atoms have no force at all in them, unless they can 
extrude a Deity quite out of the world; for it is most 
evident that it was not so much the truth, as the service* 
ableness of this hypothesis, which hath given it entertain- 
inent among men of atheistical spirits. Epicurus himself, 
in his Epistle to Pythocles, urgeth that as a considerable 
circumstance in his opinion, that he brought no God 
down upon the stage to put things in order, xa) ^ ^ela ^uo-i^Diog. Lacr. 
*|of reaha fiafiaf^vj irpoa-etyio'doo, which his paraphrast Lucre- \^'^ *|^" 
tius hath thus rendered : Nat. 1. v. 

Nequaquam nobis diviniius esse paraiam ^' ^^^' 

Naturam rerum. 
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BOOK If this opinion then be true^ the history of the creation 

^^' quite falls to the ground ; on which account wc are 

obliged more particularly to consider the reason of it. 

The hypothesis then of Epicurus is, that before the world 

was brought into that form and order it is now in, there 

was an infinite empty spaccy in which were an innmnerable 

company of solid particles, or atoms of different sizes and 

shapes, which by their weight were %n continual motion; 

ana that by the various occursions of these, all the bodies of 

the universe were framed into that order they now are in* 

Euseb. Which is fully expressed by Dionysius in Eusebius, and 

Prap. yQ^y agreeably to the sense of Epicurus, in his Epistles to 

l.xivfc. 23. Herodotus and Pythocles, and to what Plutarch reports 

Ed. Par. of the sense of Epicurus, though he names him not, (if at 

r^Wacfi '^*®^ ^^^^ book be his, which Muretus denies.) The 

Phil. 1. i. virords of Dionysius are these, concerning the Epicureans, 

c. 4. 0! jEtev ysip arof/Lss irponnrims Sf^apri rwct xoe) ^luiKpiraroi o'<o- 

Muret. An- t/^atoL, wXijdof avapidiioi, xoil Ti y«p/ov xevov, u^edof imept4p$^w 
not. in 5c- ^ p ^ f ^ ^' ^ \ » f «# 9 ' - 

nec.de w^ooaXoftevoi, Toarroi$ btj ^otffh rag arofttfj m$ ""up^tf cv rep xevcp 

Proyid. fepOfj^iva$, otUTOfjLareo^ re (rvpjiriVTwa'as oXX^Xai; hta |$u/uu)v oroxroy 
Koi (FofMrXexofjJvoLs hot^ to TPOkia^fLOV, aXX^Xeov tvtXxpi.Siifeo'^eu, 
9^ Srm TOVTB xia-fjLoy, i^ roi h aurip, jctaXXoy hi x^/xs; aofilpH^ 
iatoreXBiv, So that, according to this opinion, all the ac- 
count we have of the origin of the world is from this 
general rendezvous of atoms in this infinite space ; in 
which, after many encounters and facings about^ they fell 
into their several troops, and made up that ordered battalia 
which how the world is the scheme of. It was not impru- 
dently done of Epicurus to make the worlds infinite, as 
well as his space and atoms ; for by the same reason that 
bis atoms would make one worlds they might make a 
thousand; and who would spare for worlds, when he 
might make them so easily ? Lucretius gives us in so 
exact an account of the several courses the atoms took up 
in disposing themselves into bodies, as though he had 
been muster-master general at the rendezvous ; for thus 
he speaks of his atoms. 

Lncret. ]. i. Q^^ 9^^ multimodis, muUis, mutata per omn^ 

Ed^ o ^on * injinito vexantur percita plagis, 

Omne genus motus et coetus experiundo, 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis disposituras, . 
Qualibtis hcec rerum consistit summa creata» 

And more particularly afterwards ; 

Id. 1. ▼• Sed cfuia multa modis multis primordia rerum 

^•4*3. Ex titfimio jam tempore percita plagis i 
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Ponieribusque sms consueruni concita ferric CHAP. 

Omnimodisqiie coirey atgue omnia pertentarey *^- 

Queectmqite inter se possent con^essa creare; 
Vt non sit mirumf si in taleis dtsposituras 
Deciderunt qtioque^ et in taleis venere meatus^ 
Qualibus Iujbc rerum geniturnunc summa novando. 

Thus we see the substance of the Epicurean hypothesis, 
that there was an infinite number of atoms, which by 
their frequent occursions did at last meet with those of 
the same nature with them, and these being oonioined 
together^ made up thoae bodies which we see ; so that all 
the account we are able to give, according to thia hypo- 
thesis, of all the phenomena of the universe, is from the 
fortuitous concourse of the atoms in the first forming of 
the world, and the different contexture of them in bodies. 
And this was 'delivered by the ancient Epicureans, not 
with any doubt or hesitation, but with the greatest con* 
fidence imaginable. So Tully observes of Velleius the 
Epicurean, beginning his discourse, ^en/^ saneut soieni Cicero de 
istiy nihil tarn verens quam ne dubitare de aliqua re vide^ ^*^- ^^°'- 
retur; tanquam modo ex Deorum conciliof et ex Epicuri ' '* ^/ 
intermundits descendisset : confidence was the peculiar 
genius of that sect, which we shall see in them to be ac^ 
companied with very little reason. 

For those two things which make any principles in xil. 
philosoohy to be rejected, this atoraical hvjpothesis is u«« 
avoidably charged with ; and those are, ff the principles 
be taken up wUbout sufficient ffrotmd in reason for them; 
and if they cannot give any sufficient account of the pheno^ 
menu of the world. I shall therefore make it appear, that 
this hypothesis, as to the origin of the universe, is, first j 
merely precarious^ and built on no sufficient grounds ofrea-^ 
son ; secondly y thai it cannot give any satitfactory account 
of the origin of things. 

i» That it is a precarious hypothesis, and hath no evi- 
dence of reason on which it should be taken up ; and that 
will be proved by two things, i. It is such an hypothesis 
as the Epicureans themselves coul4 have no certainty of 
according to their own principles. 2. That the main prin^ 
eiples of the hypothesis itself are repugnant to those catholic 
laws of nature which are observed tn the universe. 

I. The Epicureans, according to their own principles , 
could have no certainty of the truth of this nypotnesis^. 
And that^ i. Because they could have no certain evidence of 
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BOOK its truth. 2. Because their way of proving it was insuf- 
^^^. J icient. 

I. That ibey could have no certain evidence of the truth 
of it J I prove from those criteria^ which Epicurus lays 
down as. the only certain rules of judging the truth of 
things by ; and those were^ sense, anticipation, and pas- 
sion. Let sense be never so infallible a rule of judgment^ 
yet it is impossible there should be any evidence to sense 
of the truth of this hypothesis ; and let him extend his ri 
xpo<rfAivof/L8v$v as long as he please, which was his great 
helpi for correcting the errors of sense, viz. as it ^vas in 
the .Roman court, when the case was not clear, ampiictn' 
dum est : so Epicurus would have the object represented 
every way it could be before be passed his judgment j 
yet^ this prudent caution would do him no good for this 
hypothesis, unless he were so wise as to stay till this 
world were crumbled into atoms again, that by that he 
might judge of the origin of it. There is but one way 
left to nnd out the truth of things inevident to sense, (as 
by Epicurus's own confession all these atoms are, ivhich 
ar^ now the component particles of bodies ; much more 
those which by their fortuitous concourse gave being to 
the world,) and that is, if something evident to sense 
doth apparently prove it, which is his way of proving a 
vacuity in nature from motion : but though that be easily 
answered by principles difierent from those of Epicurus, 
and more rational, yet that very way of probation fails 
him in this present hypothesis. For what is there evident 
to sense which proves a fortuitous concourse of atoms for 
the production of things? Najr, if we grant him that the 
composition of bodies is nothing else but the conteicture 
of these insen^ble particles, yet this is far from being an 
evidence to sende, that these particles, without any wise 
and directing Providence, should make up such bodies as 
we see in the world. And here, wheii we speak of \the 
evidence of sense, vve may well ask, as the Stoic inlTidly 
doth, whether ever Epicurus found a poem madeibythe 
casual throwing of letters together ; and if a concourse of 
Cicero dc atomti did produce the worlds cur porticum, cur templitm, 
Nat. Dcor. cjir domum, eur urbemnon potest ? fVhy did it never pro** 
duce a cloister, a temple^ a house, a city? which are far 
easier things than the world. I know Epicurus will soon 
reply, That things are otherwise in the world now than 
when itwasjitst produced* I grant it^ and from thence 
prove, ihsLt because no such thing ever happens in the 
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world. now,' a& a merely casual concourse of atoms to chap. 
produce any thing, £pici|ru8 could have no evidence from ^^• 
sense at all to find out the truth of his hypothesis by. — — 
And as little relief can he find from his second critenum, 
viz. anticipation ; for by his own acknowledgment all an- 
ticipation depends on the senses, and men have it only 
one of these four ways. i. By incursion, as the species v. Ganend. 
of a man is preserved by the sight of him. a. By proper- dc Logica 
tion, as we can enlarge or contract that species ot a man q^'^j^'J^ i 
either, into a giant or pigmy. 3. By similitude, as wee. 7, cm. 7. 
may fancy the image of a city by resemblance to on6 
which wre have seen, 4. By composition, whereby we 
may join different imiqges together; as of a horse an!l a 
man to make a centaur. Now though it be very ques- 
tionable how some of these ways belong to a criterium of 
trath, yet none of them reach our case ; for there can be 
no incursion of insensible particles as such upon our 
senses : we may indeed by proportion imagine the parvi- 
tude of them ; but what is this to the proving the truth 
of the hypothesis? Similitude can do no good^ unless 
Epicurus had ever seen a world made So; the only relief 
must be 'from composition, and that will prove the origin' 
of the world by atoms to be as t^ne as that there are cen-^ 
taurs in the wrorld, whidh we verily believe. Theae are. 
the only criteria which Epicurus would judge of the truth 
of natural things by, (for the third, passion, relates wholly 
to things morale and not physical ;) and now let any one 
judge whether the hypothesis of the origin of the universe 
by atoms. can ever be proved true, either by the judgment 
of sense or by anticipation. 

The way they haa to prove tbk hypothesis was insuf- XIU. 
ficient; and thatwas/by proving that the bodies of the ^' 
world, are compounded of such insensible particles. Now 
granting the thing, 1 deny the consequence ; for what- 
mougb the composition of bodies be from the conteirturo 
of atoms, doth it therefore 'follow that these particles did 
casually produce these bodies? Nay, 4oth it at all follow^' 
that because bodies upon their resolution do fall into in- 
wnsible particles of different size, figtlre, and mmibn>' 
therefore these ^partJctes must be preexTstent to all bodies* 
in the world v? For it is plain that ther0 is now an universal 
lump of matter, \out of which these insensible particles 
arise, and whither they return on the dissolution of 
bodies f and alt these various c'orpusdes mdjr be of the 
same uniform substance, only with the alteMtiOfi of size, 
shape, and motion. . But what then ? Doth* this prove, 
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BOOK that becBuse. particular bodies do now emem out of the* 
111. various configuration and motion of insensible particles of 
that matter which exists in the world, that therefore this 
whole uiatter was produced by the casual occursions of 
these atoms ? It will ask more time and pains than is 
usually taken by the philosophers, either ancient or 
modern, to prove that those things, whatsoever they are, 
whether elements or particles out of which bodies are 
supposed to be compounded, do exist separately from 
such compounded boaies, and antecedently to them. We 
find no Aristotelian elements pure in the world, nor any 
particles of matter destitute of such a size, figure, and 
motion, as doth make some body or other. From whence 
, then can we infer either the existence of Aristotle's Tna^ 
teria primal without quiddity, quantity, or quality, or the 
Epicurean atoms without such a contexture as makes up 
somebodies in the world? Our profound naturalist Dn 
Harvey, after his most accurate search into the natures 
and generation of things, delivers this as his experience 
and judgment concerning the commonly reputed elements 
or principles of bodies. For, speaking of the different 
opinions of Empedooles and Hippocrates^ and Democritus 
and Epicurus, concerning the composition of bodies^ be 
Hanreyde adds^ Ego vero neque in animaiium productione, nee omnino 
aSS?* *^ ^^'^ corporum similarium generatiane {sive ea partium 
animaliumf sive plantartim, lapidum, mineraliumf &c. 
fuerity) vel congregationem ejusmodiy vel miscibilia diversa 
in generationis opere unienda pvceexisterey observare unquam 
potui. And after explaining the way which he conceived 
most rational and consonant to experience in the genera- . 
t|on of things, he concludes his discourse with these 
words. Idemque in omni generatiane ^fieri crediderim ; adeo 
ut corpora similaria mista, etemenia stui tempore priora non 
haheanty sed ilia potius elementis suis prius existant {nempe 
Empedoclis aique Aristotelis igne^ aqua, aere, terra^ vel 
chymicorum sale, sulphure, et mercurio, out Democriti- 
atomis) utpote natura quoque. ipsis perfictiora. Sunt, in-- 
quam, mista, et composita, etiam tempore priora elementi^ 
quibuslibet sic dictis, in quce ilia corrumpuntur et desimmt ; 
dissobmntur scilicet, in tsta ratione poitus quam re ipsa et 
actu. Elementa itaque quce dicuntur, non sunt priora istis 
rebus quce generantur out oriuntur; sed posteriora potiUs, 
et reliquicB magh quam principia. Neque Aristoteles ipsemet 
aut anus quispiam unquam demonstravit, elementa^ in rerum 
natura separatim existere^^ aut principia esse corporum siaii^ 
hrhem. If then none of these things which bodies are 
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resolved into, and ore suppoied to be compounded of, chap. 
either have, been or can be proved to exist separate from ^ 
and antecedent to those bodies which they compound, 
what then becomes of all our company of atoms, which 
are supposed, by their concourse in an infinite space, to be 
the origin of the world ? I know not where to find them, 
unless dancing with the schoolmen's chimeras in a va* 
cuum, or in a space as empty as the infinite one, vis. 
some Epicurean's brains. Neither therein will they be 
much unlike their great master Epicurus, if we believe 
the character which the Stoic in TuUy ^ves of him; 
who saith, he was homo sine arte, sine liienSf insultans in Gcaode 
omneSy sine acumine uUo, sine aucioritate, sine lepore. But J^?^ ^^^^' 
allowing the Stoic some of that passion (which he dis- "' ^ ^^ 
claimed so much) in these words, yet we may rather be-^ 
lieve what Tully himself elsewhere speaks of Epicurus't 
sentiments, that they were none of them handsome, or 
becoming a man. M ille quid seniii f saith he of Epi* idem dc 
curus; and soon replies, sentit auiem nihil .unquam ete^^^^'^^ 
sans, nihil decorum. And in another place, speaking of|^|jg,^p-^ 
nis morals, he saith, nihil eenerosum sapit aiqve niognf/f- iubiis» 1. i.* 
cumy there was nothing novU and generous in him; which 
censure of Epicurus, all the pains that P. Gassendus hath 
taken in the vindication of the life and opinions of Epicu- 
rus, hath not been able to wipe off. For althougn we 
should yield what that learned noan so much contends 
for, that all the calumnies which were cast on Epicurus 
arise from the antipathy between Zeno and the following 
Stoics, and the school of Epicurus; yet all this will not 
make Epicurus to have been comparable with some other 
philosophers for parts and judgment, whose principles- 
nave somewhat more generous and venerable in them* 
than the morals of Epicurus had, taking them in their 
more refined sense. 

But it is not the morality of Epicurus which we now XIV. 
enquire after ; our business is to see how well he acqmts 
himself in rendering an account of the origin of the uni* 
verse without a Deity. And so w6 coine to consider the 
hypothesis itself, whether it be rational or no, or con« 
sistent with the catholic laws of nature which appear in 
the world* Two things I shall here enquire into, which 
are the main principles of Epicurus, viz. the motion of 
these atoms in the infinite space, and the manner of the 
copcretioQ of bodies by the concourse of these atoms. 

!• I be^in with their. motion; which Epicurus attri- 
hutcas to his atoms withpu^t any hesitation, and yet never > 
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BOOK undertakes to ^ive an aeoount of the origin of that tnp-- 
l^- tion ; which argues his whole hypothesis to be extremely 

Jrecarious. The thin^ then (which he most assume as 
is main principle, without which all his other do no- 
thing) iS| that motion doth inseparably belong to the 
least atom or insensible particle; for without this there 
cannot be imagined any concourse of atoms at all, much 
less any such contexture of bodies out of them. But for 
one to say that atoms move, because it is their nature to 
move, and give no other aecount of it, is so precarious^ 
that it will never give the least satisfaction to an inquisi- 
tive mind : and it will be the least of aH pardonable in 
the exploders of substantial forms and o<:^cult qualities^ 
when the origin of the whole world is resolved into an 
occult quality which gives motion to atoitis. And herein 
the Atomists outdo the most credulous Perit)atetics9 see*^ ^ 
ing they lay the prime foundation of tlie world and of 
their own philosophy together in a thing they catl give 
no rational account of at all; wbic)i is, the motion of 
atoms in an infinite vacuity. If it^be replied^ which is all 
Epicurus hath to. say, tmt the motion ^f atoms depends 
upon their gravity, the question returns upon him with 
tne same violence ; how comes this gravity to belong to 
these atoms in such an empty space, where there can be 
no impulsion from other bodies, no attraction from any 
magnetic particles, which are supposed to be the causes 
Gassendas of the descent of heavy bodies ? Nay, Epicfurus himself 
Phys. sect. ta|^^s away any centre of that motion of atoms, and yet 
Deappa- ^ attributes a necessary descent to his atoms by virttie <rf 
nnt.Ma^- their gravity ; and if a philosopher may beg such things 
nitud. Soils ^s these are, so repugnant to the phenomena of nature, 
suWimis!' without Bssigning any other reason for them, but that it 
Ep. ir. sect, is their nature, let us nevei' venture, philosophizing more, 
ii». but sit down in that contented piece of ignorance, which 

S^scct. attributes the causes of every thing unto specific forms 
i. 1. V. c. z. and occult qualities ; for this is so shameful a piece of 
V. Ep.dc beggary, that P. Gassendus doth more than once dis- 
pTMso^a*' ^^^^ ^t 5 a'^d in his discourse of motion doth prove an^ 
Motore impossibility of motion in an infinite empty space. Might 
transUto, not Epicurus then have saved his credit better by sitting 
torn. iii.Op. Jq^jj with the Opinions of his forefathers, than thus to 
go a beffging for such hypotheses, which none, who are 
not resolved to be ignorant, will be ready to grant him ? 
XV. But yet this is not all: but according to this fuiida- 
mental principle of Epicurus; viz. that there is a princi^e 
of motion in every ihsensible particle of matter, he plainly- 
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0vertHr6w8' another priociple of hb, wMch is, the solidity C H A p. 
and different nia(gnitude of these atoms. These particles __Jli_ 
are supposed so so]id^ that Dionysius in Eusebius tells us^ Buseb. 
the tfccounC given why they are called oEro/u^oi was, hei rigy ^^P* 
oAwrtir 5-e|l|i^Trt, because of their indissoluble firmnesa;^^"^'^' 
,and the different sises of these atoms is' so necessary a ' 
principle, that from thence .they undertake to resolve 
many phenomena of the universe. Let us now see how 
cioilsiBtent these things are with the inseparable property 
of motion belonging to atoms : for if there be particles 
of such different si^es, then it is plain that there are some 
particles which (nay not only be conceived to be biggqr 
tb^ti others, but are really so ; and so there must be more 
parts of matter imagined in this bigger particle than ifi 
another less ; and if there be more parts, these parts may 
be conceived separate from each other, that this particle 
HiHy be e<|ual to the other^ Now then I demand, if mo- 
tion doth mseparably belong to the least particle of mat- 
ter, how comes one to be bigger than the other ? For 
herein we see thdt eVery particle is not in distinct motion : 
for there <iatinot but be more imaginable particles in an 
atoni-of a bigger size than in a less; and if so,^ there - 
must be some union of those imaginable particles inthi(t 
bigger atom ; and ho^v could such an union be without 
rest, and what rest could there be, if motion doth insepv 
rably belong to every particle of matter ? And so it must 
be iQ- all those atomd which are supposed to have angles 
and hooks, in order to their better catching hold of each 
oAer for the composition of bodies; how come thesp 
books and angles to be annexed to this atom? For an 
atom maiy be with<}ut them ; whence comes this union, if 
such a principle 6f motion be in each particle ? If it be 
answered, thiu nldlfkn did belong to all these particles^ but 
Jm degrees the lesser particles hitting together fnade up 
these angled and hooked particles; I soon reply, that the 
difficulty return^ more /strongly : for if these angled an4 
booked particles be supposed necessary to the contexture 
and union of bodies^ how came those Jeast imaginably 
particles ever t^ unite vi^ithout such hooks and angles ? . 
And so the question will return in infinitum* If then th^ 
solidity and mdivisibility of these angled atoms doth der 
pend on the unidn and rest of those lesser imaginable 
jwirlicles jdln^ toother, then it is evi4ent that motion 
IS no insepitrable property of all these particles^ but some 
are capable of uni^ni in order to the making of such 
hooks and angites^Nwhiob. are necessary for tlie contexture 
vol.. I'l. u 
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booK of bodies; and where there is union and soKdit^^ there h 
^^^* rest, which is at least accompanied with it, if it be not 
''""■■"^ ' one of the great causes of it : and without whirfl the 
Atotnists, of all other philosophers, will be least abl6 to 
give an account of firmness in bodies, when they iBftke 
V. Dcscar- bodies to consist of an aggregation of particles 5 by wbidi 
tcs. Prill* j^ ^jji ]yQ y^j hard finding a sufficient account of the dtf- 
^,* j^^"^'^^ terence between fluid and firm bodies, unless it be frotli 
56. ' the quicker motion and agitation of the particles of §vM 

bodies, and the rest of the small and conti^ous parts 
that make up the firm body, according to that catnolic 
law of nature whereby things continue in the state they 
are in till some stronger force puts them out of it. Hie 
only thing which the Epicurean Atomista have left to 
^ve any account of the solidity of particles of such di^ 
ferent sizes, is, the want of vacuity : for, say they, t/» 
ground of divisibility of' bodies is the vnterspernon of a dis^ 
seminated vacuum : now where there is no vacuity', theugk 
the particle^ be of different si^, yet they may be solid and 
History of huHvi^ble. But this is taken off by the instance produced 
5!rm "**** against other piersons, by that ingenious and honourable 
zo™ ^* persoiif Mr. Boyl6, in his Physiologica) Essays, which is 
to this purpose. Suppose two of these presumed tftdtvi" 
sible particteSf bdth smooth and of a cubical ^gure^ should 
happen to lie upon one another, and a third should chance 
to be fitly placed upon the upper of the two, what should 
hinder but thai this aggregate may^ by the violent knock of 
some other corpuscles, be broken m the midst of the whole 
concretion, and consequently tn the middlemost body ? For 
suppose them a=s solid as may be, yet since corpuscles as 
hard as they c5arf be made very violently to knock against 
thetn, why may not those grate or break the middlemost 
corpuscles, of any of the others ? And if there be a pas- 
sibiirty of breaking off these cubical particles in the mWK. 
die, then mere ^ant of vacuity is no sufficient account of 
their being indivisible. By this we see how far the Ato-* 
mists are from giving any rational account of the origin 
of the motion 0* the atoms themselves without a Deity. 
XVI. a. Supposing this motion to be granted them, yet tney 
cannot give any satisfactory account of the manner of con- 
cretion of bodies, by the casual occursions of these atoms 
moving in an infinite empty space; which appears from 
those gross and extravagant suppositions of Epicurus, m 
order to the making these atoms of his so hit together 
t!>at thfey make up any bodies by their contexture. 
I . He supposetti a» it were two regions^ a superior and 
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kfmofy in a».io&iiite eii!kpty space, which hath no cetatki^ CHAF. 
at all in.it, nor any body^ from which to measure those ^^' 
respects of above and below, as appears by his Epistle to 
HierodotuSy wherein he saitb^ Th^ terms of&m and k&rmf 
or upumrds and doumwardsi must be conceived tvithxmt any 
kmnds or limits at all. So that though we conceive iome^ 
thing superior, we must imagine nothing sid^eme ; and so 
m tm contrary* Whereby it is evident^ as Gassendu^ con«- Gmend. 
feasetb, that £picurus thoagbt the surlace of the earth ^v^^' 
to be a plane, and this plane to be continued up in a level i, \\\, c. ;« 
8iq)£lrficie8 to the heavens, and so to all that immense ' 
space of the universe; so that all those heavy bodies 
which should fall downwards in any parts of the widest 
distance on. the earth, as in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
would never meet (if they continued their motion), in the 
centre. of the earth, but would continue their motion still 
in a parallel line; and so he imagined that which is said 
IQ be above as to us, was really the upper part of the 
wi;>rld, and so the descent of his atoms must necessarily 
. l;^ dpwnwards towards the ear^b, according to the weight 
Qf itbero. And was not this a worthy niathematical sup- 
petition, for one who would undertake to give «> account 
of:the origin of the universe without a Deity ? 

This motion of descent, by reason of Uie gravity of 
atoms, would nojt serve bis turn ; for if the. atoms moved 
dowpwards thus in a parallel line,. how was it possible 
t^r ib^m ever to meet for. the co.ntextui:e of bodies ? Now 
for. Uiis .purpose he invented a motion of declination; for 
finding the motion ad lineam, or ad perpendiculum ab 
lome call it, could not possibly produce those varieties of 
bodies which are in the universe, he supposed therefore 
tjb^ descent not to be in a perpendicular right line, but 
to decline a little, that so several particles, in their de* 
sQept, might n^ak^ some occursions one upon another. 
Ai^l this Epicurus added to Democritus; bu^ therein, ascioero de 
Tally .observes, was very unhappy; that where he addsF»«*^'»« 
to.Democritus, ea quae cptrigere .vult, mihi quidem depra* 
wire mideaiur ; that he marri^ what Denaocritus bad said, 
by mending of it. The reason of which motion of decli* 
nation is thus given by Lucretius : 

Quod nisi declinare splerent, omnia deorsum, Lucret. \. ii. 

Imhris uti guttte, caderentper inane profuridum ; v. zm . 
ffecforet offensus natus^ rvsquepldga creata 
Principiis'; itd nil nnquam natura creasset. 

It was obvious to object^ that, according to the principles' 

Da 
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%opR irf Epkm^ds, ithim couU ha?e been no «oMo«r«e at nil 

^^^' wft aitoms in an kifinito space, on the two- grounds ile weM 

on; Uffaicb ^ere tbe tptoral descent of atoms^ an4 the 

je^ui-velocky of the motion of all atoms .of what mt 

foever ; which he likewise assisted (although one wouM 

think) if gravity were tbe cause of motiow}, ttien the nMt 

gravi^ the swifter the motion would be.) From faseaoe^ 

I say, it were ncK easy to conceive how the aiioms rfioiiM 

embrace each other in a parallel line, if tbey feM down, aUs 

SLttoretius (Bxpresseth it, Hke- drops, of rain f and therefore 

ih^ saw a necessitjr to make thrir motion decUne a litth, 

that so they might jusde and hit one upon another. Bm 

thib oblique motion of the atoms, though it be tbe oaly 

jieluge Idft to salve the origin of things by a odficonrs^ ^ 

atoms, is yet as precarious, and without reason^ l» 

Cicero de bther supposition of thdrs whatsoever; Tufiy chair 

a MaMt ^^^' motion of declination <with two great faults; fi|i 

"^ ' ' ''and inefficacy, quiB cum r^s MmJlcHisH pweriliier^MfH fi^ 

tj^t quidem quod vuli. It is a childish &noy, and to ne 

puqiose : For, ferst, it is asserted without any reason ak 

all given for it^ which is utiworthy a philosopher $ neitbdr 

is it to any pi;^p08e : for if aB atoms, saith he^ deeliM il 

their motion^ then tione of them will ^tick t^^ethet* : if 

some decline, and oAers do not,^ this is a* preoAriMs as 

any thing can be imagined, to assign k diversity of ttie* 

tion in indivisible particles, which yet hl^e all the same 

velocity of motion ; and, as TuUy * sairti, Hoc erii jjfU&ii 

provindas atomis dore^ qucB recte^ (tmb oblique f^PfifHiir, a» 

though Epicurus were the general at this rendezvous of 

atoms, who stands ready to appoint every one Ms tasi 

Plutarch, and motion. This, Pliitarcb telh U8> was the gretft «hai|ii 

procrclTc ^g*i"*»t JEpicufus, aof Hfeiltm SaFiUrA^ovn Hfrij<r#y Ih tSfMf4m^ 

Timseo. ^ -because he introduced kuih a motion of deQlinaiUm out ^ 

Turncbus nothings Upon 710 pretence of reason. And Tornebus tm 

dc FL*to°"' *!*' ^^^ ^^^ ground why they desired so Small a dediMih 

^*^' tion> was, because th^y ivere conscioiis totbefflselves that 

it vi[as founded upon no ground of nsason; Ei Bpi^iyi 

Mi conscH adpiB, timide earn pmebantf et minimai^ sibi 

postulabant. To which purpc^ TumAiiS ^es tho^ 

verses of Lucretius : *- 

LuciQt. 1. Qu^re etiam a^q^ei e^iam pBfifbim ^dinme neeuse e^ 

II. V. 243. Corpora^ n^ puknqmv^ mnimumf n^fagert^motus 

Obliquos, wA^mm^ ^ id res v^a rejktet. 
Nam hoc in promptu manifestumque esse videmus^ 
P&nitray quknUum ^kk se esfynek plasse^Mfm fttem^e, ' 
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Rsup^q eum pr^P€ipkeii^9 quod cemere pt^sm* . CJI A f.' 

Sed nihil omnino reota regUHe viai >>• 

Deelinare, fuis^ est, ^ pos$ii cem^re^ ses^ f — -— — *^ 

BiH litis argument of Lucretius will bold, if at ally further 
tbaa this little declination^ ^or it is no more they desire 
than a» little as may be imagined, (juo nihil possU Jkri 
9mmu$y as TuUy expicsaeth it ;) but if they may deolin6' 
ajitde^- why not a ^reat deal more ? Nay, it is impossibie 
to oekiceive, but a httle oblique motion at first wdl .lA.anf. 
infinke spaee grow to be very oblique > for there is no*^ 
thing to hinder the motion which way it bends : now if 
there be never so little motion of declination^ th6 atom 
will.be inclined that way; and what then should binder^ 
ho^'thst the obliquity in a. motion through a great &pBiQf 
should a€ kMst cbqie to be very great; there beingi.no 
centre at all to guide the motion towards, and the sravity. 
nc^ hindering this little^ declinaticm ? Therefore Tulfy asks; 
that, question. Cur ieoUnei uno mhimo^non declmet iitio^ cicero de 
bus out irHms ? fVkyi a»fy it dec&nes one minim, and n^f^^o- 
two of three ? > Fof^ saith he, it is no impulsion Jroni anjft 
oih$r atom wkieh makes it decline tliat one mininj.n^lih^,. 
is them any, impediment in the space to hinder it /¥om det-j 
olini^ mores so ihati as he well, aaith^. optare'hoc quUem. 
eei, n^ diiputarei this is to beg hypothesesj.and nottoi 
prove th^m, which is the thing we have proved Epiouifua^ 
to do. Which waa the first thing* premited, viz« tfaattfaisr 
l^pothesis of Epieurus v^as vbry precarious,, ahd is* builci 
on Bd foundation of reasons 

9. It is unsatisfactofy and insuj^snty as weU as preettt*; xvil. 
idoue; fof should we grant his two main- {^rincipksy 
atoms, and< his infinite empty space, yet- we deriy that 
his' atonisy widi all their €>ccursions,. would ever produce 
1ibc»se»things which are in the universe* To rue through 
tho noted phenomdnaof the universe, ahd to shew how 
insufiident an account the Epicureans are able to give of 
theiii firom a fdrtuttous concourse of atoms^ is a t^k too 
hs^fggQ to be h^neundMaken. There are only three things 
which I shall rather suggest,, than insist npon> to sed 
what liiifi^fable shifts the Epicureans: are driVen 16 for the 
daftvii^ of tbem, and shall* then leave it with the reader 
to ju^e, what un<neasurable confidence it is in any to vet 

{'eet the creattcm of jthe^worldfof the sakeof the Epicurean 
lypothesis ; and whethdr it be not the heSght of credu^ 
lity, as well.aB infidelity^ to believe the world ever td. have 
h^ecmade by a foruutoiul ix>Qboi;iteofa1»uais. . _ 
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Bb o K I. The great variety of appearances in nature, which are 
lii> attributea to particles of the same nature, only with thg> 
alteration of size, shape, and motion. That some things 
in the world should have no other reason given of them, 
may not/only be tolerable but rational; as in the objedts 
and operations on the organs of sense, those affections 
which are niistaken for real qualities, &c. But that all 
those effects which are seen m nature should have no 
other cause but the different configuration and motion of 
atoms, is the height of folly as well as impiety. To ima- 
gine that the particles of matter, as they are in men, 
should be capable of sensation, memory, intellection, vo- 
lition, &c. merely because of a different shape, size, and 
motion from what they have in a piece of wood, is a riddle 
.that requires a new configuration of atoms in us to make 
.us understand. May it not be hoped, that at least one 
time or other, by this casual concourse of atoms, the par- 
otides may light to be of such a nature in stones, ad to 
make them fly; in plants, to make them all sensitive; 
and in beasts, to make them reason and discourfe ? What 
may hinder such a configuration or motion of particles, if 
all these effects are to be imputed to no higher prin- 
ciple? We see in other bodies what different appearances 
|are caused by a fsudden alteration of the particles of the 
inatter of which they are compounded; why may it n6t 
fall out so in the things mentioned ? Neither can this be 
unreasonable to demand, i. Because the motion of thesfe 
particleis of matter is casual still according to thera : and 
yvhq knows what chance may do ? for the seminal princi- 
ples tijeroselves are, I suppose, according to them, of the 
same uniform matter with the rest of tne world, and so 
are liable to different motion and configuration, a. Be- 
cause all particles of matter are supposed to be in conti- 
nual motion, because of that disseminated vacuity which 
is presumed to be in the world, and because a coacer- 
vate vacuity is not only asserted as possible, but as 
probably existent: I assume only then, (that which. is 
msisted on as probable, viz.) that that space which lies 
between our atmosphere add the stars is empty of any 
other thing but only the rays of the stars which pass 
through it; I* then supposing it a vacuity, whether would 
not the particles* of those bodies, which lie contiguous, to 
that space, presently dislodge from the bodies wherein 
they are, and begin a new rendezvous of atoms there? 
for all atoms are supposed to be in perpetual motion; and 
ike cause assigned why in solid bodies they dp not ^y 
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aw%]r» is becwse of the repercusMon of other atoms^ that CH Ap« 
when they once beg.in to stir, they receive such knpcks "" 
as make them quiet: in their places. Now this caiH)p.t ""^ ^ 
hold in the boc^ies contiguous to this space; for botb 
those bodies are more fluid, and so there is no sucb. 
knocking of particles to keep them at rest: but which is 
aaore, those whiph are contiguous have nothing at all to 
binder them from motion^ and so those particles will ne« 
cessarily remove into that empty space where there is no 
impediment of their motion, and so the next atoms to 
tliose must remove, because that space wherein the pther 
were is made empty by their removal ; and so the next, 
and so on, till not only the air, but the whole mass of 
the earth will, on suppositioa of such a vacuity, be 
dissolved into its first particles, which will all mutiny in 
the several bodies wherein they are, and never rest tilji 
they come to that empty space, where they m^ay aeain 
Tfi/MQezvovfi together. So dangerous is the news of liberr 
ty, or of an empty space, to these democratical particles 
of the universe ! Neither can I see how a disseminated 
i;a^uity .can salve the difficulty ; for those particles of the 
Qiost solid bodies being in continual motion, and the 
grqand of their union being repercussion, it thence fpl- i 
Jow8» that, towards that part where the dissemina(e4 
vacuum is, the particles meeting with no sijuzh stroke^ 
may fairly take their leaves of the bodies they are in, an(} 
so. one succeed in the place of anpther, till the pon%urar 
tion of the whole be alter^ ; and coosequently different 
appearances and eile^ may be c^^sekdi ip ^^ same 
IxMiies, though it results from seminal principles. Sq 
that, according to the atomical principles, no rational ac- 
eottptwpan be given of those effects which are seep in nar 
ture. This Dionysius in Eusebius urgeth against theJSuteb. 
At^miats^ that from the same principles^ without evident J^P-^^* 
ixsason, given for it, they mafee of the same uniform njat- ^^*^*/ ^' 
ter sopie things conspicuous to sense, others not; some 
^h^t-iived, others extremely long-lived. Tka Si rphov 

fuffSfligy «rX^v t6o¥ f^fdwv, Ss f»<fh ^^) twv fp^^jxar^oy, ra ifM}f 

fMTtfoiwfi. yii TMTOL fh Srwf lyf^yMQLvruj famf^iva re xa) ifoty^ j; 
ff^nat ground can there be assigned of so vast a differ^ce 
heiween things^ if they all be of the satne naiuref and differ 
imiy in sixe md shape P saith that excellent person, who 
there. with, a great deal of eloquence lays open the folly 
of the atomical philosophy, Qw^^ ys tSkv or^fMiv ^ Si}f4o« ib. p. 776. 

D4 
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T 

^^^' ftittv v§ xoTota^vow tftiyoixioev miyo/EMyaiv. It is a rare deino" 
cracy ofatomSf saith he^ where the friendly atoms meet and 
embrace each other ^ and from thenceforward live in the 
closest society together. 

' 1. Not only the variety, but the exajc$ ^order and beamif 
(f the world, is a thing unaccountable by the atomiciii 
fayppthesis. Were the whole world still a Hesiod*s chaos^ 
Laert. 1. x. (from the consideration of which Diogenes Laertius tells 
us Epicurus began to philosophize,) we might probabtr 
believe an agitation of particles (supposing matter created; 
might settle it in such a confused manner ; but that there 
should be nothing eke but a blind impetus of atoms ta 
produce those vast and most regular motions of the hea- 
. Venly bodies, to order the passage of the sun for so great 
conveniency of nature, and for the alternate succession of 
tfhe seasons of the year; which should cut such chanoele 
for the ocean, and keep that vast body of the water 
f whose surface is higher than the earth) from overflowing 
ft; which should furnish the earth with such seminal' and 
prolific principles, as to provide food and nourishment for 
those animals which live upon it, and furnish out evei^ 
t^ing necessary for the comfort and delight of man's lifef 
to believe, I say, that all these things came only from- a 
blind and fortuitous concourse of atoros^; is the most pro- 
digious piece of credulity and folly that human nature 19 
subject to. But this part which concerns the order and 
beauty of the parts of the- universe, and the argument 
tftence, that it could be no blind fortuitous principle, but 
rfn 'infinitely wise God, hath been so fully and judiciously 
Dp. H.More handled by a learned person already j that I shall rather 
Antidote choose to refer the reader to his discourse, than insist any 

against' • -^ t , "^ 

AthcUnii, more/Upon it.. 

p^rt ii. ^3. 7ne production of mankind is a thin^ which the 
Atomists are most shamefully puzzled with, as well as 
the formation of the internal parts of man's body; of 
which I have already spoken m the precedent chapter. 
Ir would pity one tx> see what lamentabfe shifts the Atom^ 
ists are put to, to find out a way for the production of 
mankind, viz. that our teeming mother the earth at last 
cast firth some kind of bags like wombs upon the surface of 
the earth, and these by degrees breaking, at last cavite out 
children^ which were nourished by a kind of juice of the 
tarth'like milk, by which they were brought up till they 
came to be men. Oh what will not Atheists believe 
• ratiler than a Deity and Providence ! But lest w^- slieuM 
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seem to wooog tbe Atomists, hear what Censorhras saith OHAVl 
of Epicurus; Is euim credidii limo calefactos tUeams nescio ^ ^*' . . . 
guos radicibus terrce cohcerentes^ primum increvissii, et in-- camn. dc 
Juntibus, ex se editis ingenitum lactis humareniy natura mi- Die Nit. - 
nistrante prcBbuisse; quos ita educates et adultos, genus ^'^^ 
hmanum propagasse. But because Lucretius may he 
drought to speak more impartially in the ease, how rarely 
doth he describe it I 

Crescebant uteri tencR radicibus aptiy Lucret. I. v. 

QuQS ubi tempore maturo paiefecervt mtas .^' **^* 

Irhfantumyfugiens bsinMrem, mrasque petissens, 
Convertebat wi natur a foramina terrce^ 
Et succum vents cogebatfundere apertis 
, Consimilem lactis; sicut nuncfosmina quceque 

Quumpeperit didci repletur lacte^ quoaomnis 
, . Impetus tn maammas convertitur Ule alimefUi ; 
Terra cibum puerisj vestem vapor ^ herba cubile 
Prcehebati multa et molli lanugine abundansm 

Had Lucretius been only a poet, this might have passed 
fl9f a handsomely described feble; but to deliver it for a' 
]ri^K(ee of philosophy, makes it the greater mythology. 
That i!i^n(^ >bo<ly was formed out of the earth, we believe, 
Ifeeause-we liave reason so to <fo; but that the earth 
9lk)i«ild cast forth sUeh folliculi, as he expresseth it, andf 
that men should be brought up in sueh a way as he de* 
sieiribesi, deserves a '^ac6f among the most incredible and 
peelie fables, ^t if poets must be credited, how mueh 
aMoreliJKe a man did- he speak, who told us, 

Naitis homo, est; swe hwncdivvno semine fecit Ovid. Mc- 

lile opifex renim^ Mundi melioris arigo^ tam. 1. 1. 

Sive recens tellusy seductaque nuper ao alto /* ^ * 

^there, cognati retinebat semina cveli; 
. Qtumi satus lapeto raistamfluviaUhu^undisy 
. Finxit in effigiem^ rmderantum cuncta Deorum. 

Thus have we considered the Epicuftan hypothesis^' 
both as to- the principles on which it stacnds, and tto 
sv^ablerness^ofk to the phenomena of the^ universe-; and 
titipposeticmr there' cannot be the least shadow of mason 
founds from the Btomicaiphibsophy^ to maftke lis at alt 
qp€«tion tfaat^econntof tliie oi^n of the universe, which> 
asoribes irnot tO'the fortuitous concourse of ailoms^ but 
ib^th^tnfinite Visdom of a Deity. I conclude tbeit this 
^kourse'of ^& Epicurean hypothesis with^the words of 
Aiit€iyn^.ii^itrdie Gieek^pigram^ ^ 
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lU^ T«Dt ilW^ (TOfos Mr3i, fuen^ V *Bir/}eoufov tufrw 

115 TO Xffviv ^yiTiiVf xei rhig at ftovaSf ;. 



Antholog. l>am ^0 i^ u/i55; let Epicurus chase 

To find his atoms, and his empty space. 

XVIII. I come now to the last hypothesis nieotiooed^ which 
undertakes to give an account of the origin of the universe, 
from the mere mechanical laws of motion and matter ; 
which is the hypothesis of the late famous French philo- 
sopher^ Mr. Des Cartes. For although there be as much 
reason as charity to believe that he never intended his 
hypothesis as a foundation of atheism^ having made it so 
much his business to^ assert the existence of a Deity, and 
immateriality of the soul; yet because it is apt to be 
abused to that end by persons atheistically disposed^ be- 
cause of his ascribing so much to the power of matter, we 
shall tlierefore so far consider it, as it undertakes to ^ive 
an account of the origin of the universe without a Deity. 
Cartesii His hypothesis therefore is briefly this. He takes it for 
p"iii^*art S^^^^^ ^^^^ *'l ^^^ matter of the world was at first of 
%^^&c! ^^^ uniform nature^ divisible into innumer^le parts, and 
divided into many, which were all in motion: from h«iice 
he supposeth, i. That all the matter , of which the mdverse 
is composed^ was at first divided into equal particles of an 
indifferent size, and that they had all such a motion as is 
now fcfund in the world. 2. That all those particles were 
not at first spherical^ because many such litih ghhes joined 
together will not fill up a coni$nued space^ Imt that of 
whatever figure they were at first , they wouH by continual 
motion become spherical^ because they would have various 
circular motions ; for seeing that at first they were moved 
with so great force that one particlfi would be disjoined 
from the other, the same force continuing would serve to cut 
off all angles which are supposed in them, by their frequent 
occursions agaifist each other; and so when the angles were 
cut off, they would become spherical. 3. He supposeth 
that no space is left empty ; but when those rmmd particles 
being joiiwd, leave some intervals between them, there aris 
some more subtle particles of matter, whidiare ready to fill 
up those void spaces which arise from those angles which 
were cut off from the other particles to make them .spkerir 
cal; whicn fragments of particles are^o little, and acquire 
thereby such a celerity of motion, that by the farce oftimt 
they will be divided into innumeraile little fragments, and 
so will fill up all those spa(^s which otiier particles could 
not enter in at. 4. That those particles, which fill ypih 
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intervals between the spherical ones, have not all of them CHAP. 
the same celerity of motion y because some of them are more ^^' 
undivided than others are, which filled up the space between 
three globular particles when their angles were cut off; 
and therefore those particles mnst necessarily have very 
angular ^gures, which are unfit for motion, and thence ti 
comes to pass that such particles easily stick together, and 
transfer the greatest part of their motion upon those other 
particles which are less, and therefore have a swifter mo* 
tion ; and because these particles are to pass through such 
triangular spaces which lie in the midst of three globular 
particles iouchine each other, therefore he supposeth them, 
as to their breadth and depth, to be of a triangular figure f 
but because these particles are somewhat long, and the glo-- 
bular particles, through which they pass with so swift mo* 
tion, have their rotation about the poles of the heavens, 
thence he supposes that those triangular particles come to be 
wreathed. Now^ from these things being thus sapposed, 
Des Cartes hath ingenuously, and consonantly to his 
principtes, undertaken to give an aoeount of tne most 
noted phenomena of the world ; and those three sorts of 
particles mentioned he makes to be his three elements^ 
The Srst is that subtle matter which was supposed to arise 
from the cutting off the angles of the greater particles ; 
and of this he tells us the sun and fixed stars consist^ an 
those particles of that snbtle matter being in continual 
motion have made those several vortices or ethereal whirl- 
pools. The second element consists of the spherical par-^ 
deles themselves, which make up the heavens : out of the 
third element, which are those wreathed particles, he 
gives an account of the formation of the earth, and 
planets, and cbmets ; and from all of them, by the help 
of those common affections of matter, size, figure, mo-^ 
tion, &c. he undertakes to give an account of the pheno* 
mena of the world. How far his principles do conduce 
to the giving men's minds satisfaction as to the particular 
phenomena of nature, is not here our business to enquire, 
but only hdw far these principles can give an account of 
the origin of the universe without a Deity. And that it 
cannot give a satisfactory accotmt how the world was 
framed without a Deit^, appears by the two grand sup« 
positions on which all -his elements depend ; both which 
cannot be from amr other principle but God. Those are, 
I. The eaUteme of matter m the world, which we have d- 
ready proved caniiot be independent on Goid, and neces* 
aarily existent ; and therefore supposing that matter ex« 
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B'OOK iilmt and ^ut into motion wohM grind itself into tboM 

m« several particlea by him supposed^ yet this cannot give an 

aipcount of the orsgii^ of the universe without a Deity. 

^. Th( moHon of the particles ofnuUter supposeth a DeiUf ; 

for matter is no self-movii^ {Mnociple, as halh been fully 

denaonatraled in several places by that judicious philoso- 

Dr. More pf^f xXp, H. More, who plainly manifeste, that if aiotion- 

bA?.*ch!'i. ^^ necessarily belong to matter, it were impossible there. 

immortaii- should be sun, Or stars, or eaitk, or man in the world; 

ty of the for the matter being uniform, it must have equid motion 

frlcct.'^ '® ^ ^^ particles, if motion doth belong to it. For mo- 

&c.Ep.3.ad tion being supposed to be natural and essential to matter, 

Cartes, p. ipuat be aKke every where in it ; and therefore every par* 

^^* ticle must be supposed in motion to its utmost capacity, 

and 80 every particle ie alifae and moved alike: and th^e- 

fore there bein^ no prevalency at all in any one particle 

above another in bigness or motion, it is manifest that 

this universal matter, to which motion is so essential and 

nal^ral, will be inefiectual for the produciag oi any 

veriety of appeamnces in nature; for nothing eontd be 

caused by ttas thin and subtle matter, but what would be 

yyrbolly imperceptible to any of our senses ; and what- a 

strao^ kind of visible worla would this be I From heaee 

tbei) it appears that there must be an infinitely powerful 

aojciwise God, who must both put matter into motion^ 

nni regulate the motion of it, in order to the producing 

all those varieties which appear in the world. And thit 

neeeesity.of the motion of matter by a power given it 

from God, is freely acknowledged by Mr. Des Cartea 

Cartes. hittiself, in these, words ; Considero materiam sibi Ubere 

E^^.^' P^'f^i^omy et nuUum aliunde impulsum susdpientem^ ui 

Mori, pi plane quiescentem; ilia autem impelliiur a Deo, lantundem 

104. motus sive translatioTds in ea conservemie quanhtim ab initio 

posuih ' So that this great improver and discoverer of 

the. mechanical power of matter doth freely confess the 

necessity, not only of Grod's giving motion in order to 

the: origin of the universe, but of his conserving motion in 

ift>for the upholding it; so that we need notifeair from 

this, hypothesis the excluding of a Deity from being the 

prime efficient cause of the world. AH* the queatioathen 

IS concerning the particular manner Which was uaed bY 

God asr.the efficient cause in givfiflg being to the worldv 

As :to which I shall only in ^eneralsuggest what Mai* 

Maimon. AhonidBS saysl of it. Omnia switd creata eraM, et pastea 

MoreNe?. sucoessOfe ab invicem separata ; although^ I am somewhat 

' ' * ^' ^^' iodinftUo. to that of Gaasendus,. Mnjus est mtmdas opus, 
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Quam ut as^eaui mens kumana iUius molkUnem passii. chap. 
To wbicb^ I tiiinky may be well applied that speech of "- 
Solomon ; Then I beheld all ihe tvcark of God, thai a miBGassendi 
cannot Jind out the work that is done under the sim : because Pbysic. 
though a man labour to fie0k it out; yea further , though «|^: '- 
wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be al3e ^OE^i^viii/ 
fimd^it. 17. ' 
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CHAR IIL 

Of the Origin of Evil. 

},Ofthe Being of Provid&tee. II. Epicanis's ArgummU agitkut 
it refuted. The Nece$8iiy of the Belief of Providence in order 
to Religion. III. Providence proved frotn a Qmeideraiion of the 
Nature of God and the Tilings of the World. Of the Spkit of 
Nature, IV. The great Objections against. JBrovidence pro^ 
pounded. The first concerns the Origin of Evil, V. God can* 
not be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The Account, 
which the Scriptures give of tlie Fall of Man, doth not charge 
God with Mans Fault, God^s Power to govern Man by Laws, 
though he gives no particular Reason of every positive Precept, 
VI. The Reason of God^s creating Man with Freedom of Will, 
largely shewed from Simplicius 3 and the true Account of the 
Origin of Evil, VII. Godts permitting the Fall, makes him not 
the Author of it, VIIL The Account which the Scriptures give 
of the Origin of Evil, compared with that of Heathen PhUoso^ 
phers, IX. The Antiquity of the Opinion of ascribing the Origin 
of Evil to an evU Principle. Of the Judgment of the Per* 
8tans> Egyptians^ and others about it. X. Of Manidwasn^^ 
XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The Opinion of the ancient Greek Phi. 
losophers; of Pythagoras, Piato> the Stoics -, the Origin of EM 
not from the Necessity of Matter, XV, XVI. The Remmndere 
of the Hutory of the FaU among the Heathens. XV 11, XVIII, 
XIX. Of the Mal^nity of Damans. XX, XXI, XXIL jPro- 
vidence vindicated as to the Sufferings of good, and the Impunity 
of bad Men, An Account of both from natural Light, mani* 
fested by Seneca^ Plutarch^ and others. 

BOOK It being now manifested not only that there is a God^ 
"»' but that the world had its being from him, it thence fol- 
I. lows, by an easy and rational deduction, that there is a 
particular hand of Divine Providence, which upholds th« 
world in its being, and wisely disposeth all events in it. 
For it is a most irrational and absurd opinion to assert 9 
Deity, and deny Providence; and in nothing did Epicurus 
more discover the weakness and puerility of his judgment 
than in this. Indeed, if E4)icurus had no other design in 
asserting a Deity, than (as many ancient philosophers 
imagined) to avoid the imputation of direct atheism, and 
yet to take away all foundations of religion, he must 
needs be said to serve his hypothesis well, thooj^h be did 
assert the being of an' excellent nature^ whichne called 
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Ood^ wlule yet he made him sit as it werei^itb his elbo^rs en /IP. 
folded up in the heavens, and taking no coffnixance of M- 
human actions. For he well knew, that if the belief of 
Divine Providence were once rooted out of men's minds, 
the thoughts of an excellent Being above the heavens 
would have no mOre awe or power upon the hearts and 
lives of men, than the telling men that there are jewels of 
inestimable value in the Indies, makes them more ready 
to pay ^uces to their princes ; for that philosopher could 
flot bie ignorant that it is not worth but power, nor specu- 
lation but interest, that rules the world. The poor tenant 
more regards his petty landlord, than the greatest prince 
in the world that hath nothing to do with him : and he 
thinks he hath great reason for it; for he neither fears 

Eunisbment, nor hopes for reward from him; whereas 
is landlord may dispossess him of all he hath upon disp* 
f>leasure, and may advantage him the most if he gains bis 
avour. Supposing then that there were such an excellent 
Being in the world, which was completely happy in him^ 
self, and thought it an impairing of his happiness to 
trouble himself with an inspection of the world, religion 
might then be indeed derived d reUgendoy but not d re/f- // 

Samio; there might be some ple^^ure in contemplating 
is nature, but there could be no obligation to obedience* 
So that £picurus was the first founder of a kind of philo- 
sophical Antinomianisni ; placing all religion in a venera- 
tion of the Deity purely for its own excellency, without 
any such mercenary eye (as those who serve God for their 
own ends, as they say, are apt to have) to reward and 
puttishmeiit. And I much doubt that good woman whom 
the story goes of, who in an enthusiastic posture ran up 
and down the streets with emblems in her hands, fire in 
the one, as she said, to burn up heaven, and water in the 
other to quench^ hell, that men mi^t serve God purely 
for himself, would, if she had compassed her design, soon 
have brought proselytes enough to Epicurus; and. by 
burning heaven would have burnt up the cords of reli^ 
Sion,.and in quenching hell would have extinguished the 
ftwe a^d fear of a Deity in' the world. Indeed the incom*- 
psfable ctKcellency and perfection which is in the Divine 
nature, to ^irits advanced to a noble and generous height 
in religion, makesi them exceedingly value their choice, 
^ile they disregard whateA«r rivalb with God for it; hsA 
y^iTt it .not for £ose magnetidal hooks of obedience and v 
eternal interest, there -are few would be drawn to a due 
cmisidemtion of, much less a^ delight tn^ so amiable and 
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i^ooK OKCtflknta nature. And it is ijo^poeaible ti> coAcfcive'wby 
HI. God, in the revelation of his will, sboiSild ever so much ms 
""^ ^mention a future punishment, or prottiise an eternal re- 
ward, were not uie consideration of these things tbe 
sinews of religion. 
11. Which they, whose design was to undermine the v^ry 

foundadons on which all reHgion was boilt^ understcxid 
far better than those weak pretended advancers of religpoo, 
who while in such a way they pretend to advanee- it^ do 
only blow it up. For if men ought not to have an eye 
and respect to their own future condition^ nor serve God 
on the account of his power to make our souls miserable 
•or happy, much less ought men to serve God with airy 
regara to hb Providence ; since tbe nuitters which Provl^- 
dence is employed about in this world, are. of infinitely 
less moment than those which concern our future statd. 
Atid if we have no eye on Divine Providence in the exer- 
cise of religion, we shall scarce be able to ui^erstand for 
what end God should take so much care of mankind, and 
manifest so much of his goodness to them^.were it not to 
quicken, them in their search after him^ ahd extitt them 
to the more cheerful obedience to him« And 'when once 
we;question to what end God troubles hancwelf with tbe 
world, we are come next dooi- to E4>icurns> and may in 
few steps more delight in the flowers of his garden. . Far 
this was his strongest plea against Providence, that it wns 
beneath the majesty and excellency of the Divine nature 
to stoop so low, and trouble himself so far, as to regard 
^«4iat was done on earth. This being one of his rata! ser^ 
t>'iog.L»trt.iteiUuSfOr undoubted maxims^ To fMiLocm x^ i^tLffnn ixt 
'•«• mm vpttf/fMrei ^w, iri ikKtf trapix^h Toe blessed and iite- 

morial Being neither hath* any employment himaeV^mr 
M«x. Tyr. troubles himself with others. Whidh, as Maxiraus TyriuB 
Dissert. 29. ^^^^jj observes, is rather a description, of a Sardanapah» 
than a Deity ; nay, of a worse than a Sardanapalus ; fdr 
he, in the midst of all his softness and eflfeminacy,.vvould 
yet etitertain>some counsels! for the safety and good* of hfe 
empire:! but Epicurus's Deity is oF so tender a- nattnre, 
that the least thought of business would qiutci ^loil fab 
happiness. This opinion of Epicurus made tbe' BKire 
raised-spirited moralcsta so far contemn the Unworthy 
apprehensions which be entertained tof the Divine nature, 
thit they degraded him from the iwry title of a philoso^ 
pher in it, and ranked bim beneath the most fabvlons 
poets, who had written suefa unworthy things! of their 
Gods ; as a evident by the censuineB wttieb TuUy^ Pfai^ 
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tarcb^ and others^ pass upon, bim for this very opinion* CHAP. 
And they tdl him, that some of their own men were of a ^^' 
more* noble* and excdlent spirit than Epicunis's I^ity, q^^^^ ^^ 
who ^abhorred softness and idleness, and made it tbeir Fmib. 1. i. 
greatest delight to do good to their countries. But £pi- ^^^- .. 
earns must needs make his God of his own humour, (the^J^^*,^"* 
usual' flattery which niety43ear to themselves^ to think tbatad7en«Co. 
most excellent which they delight in most,) as Xeno-lot. 
phaaestwas wont to say, that if bis horse were to describe 
ut God, it woiild be wito a curled mane, a broad chest, &c. ^ 
and in every thing like himself. Had Epicurus himself so 
U^ oB an. Athenian in him, as not to make it some part 
of) his ddib^bt to understand the affairs of the world ? Or 
at^ leaaty did he take no pleasure in the walks of his 
fitmotts garden, fi6r to order bis trees, and set his flowers, 
and cd nt ii v e every thing for his ovim delight? Would 
SfjcaxniB 4hea oount /this a part of his happmess ? And is 
kinoonststent vidth the* happiness of the Deity to take 
iiQtioefOf the world, and order all things in it for bis own 
^ory^ MiistsoesceUent a nature as GodV was,'by bia 
onm acknowlec^ment^ be presendy tired with business^ 
when'the 'ffiOBe ezoeHent any nature is, the more active 
aad vigofoos it is^^ the more able to oompreheod and dis- 
IMUteh matteffs of moment, with the least disturbance to 
Uaelf j Is k a pleasure to a nurse to fill the child with her 
milk ? iDotlr me sun rgoice to help the world with his 
CMStant'li^t) And doth a fountain murmur till it be 
diliirered ctf ks- streams <wbich may refresh the ground? 
Ahdtia itt«io dd^bt to the Divine nature' to behold the 
^fiBotft o£ his gpodness upon the world ? We see here 
theii the Jbnodatacm on which Epicurus went, vie. that his 
6od. must be :like:liimself, or there must be none; and 
trdyhe- aoight more suitably to bis princiides question 
his esstence^ than' supposing bb existence deny his Pro- 
vidence on such miserable accounts as these are ; which 
7€« are< the chief which either Epicurus or Lucretias 
could bring, against « it, from the consideration of the 
IHvine nature* 

rThe'.;whiob^'to. any one who considers it, doth neces*- in. 
IBsily infer a peculiar eye and hand of Providence in the 
vodd.- For eanr we imagine that a. Being of ininite know* 
.ladge>riioukl:be>ignomnt of what is done in the world ? 
WWiafinito: power, should stand by and leave things to 
<!itaneeaflid:.'fortune^ Which were at first contrived, and 
bixm^ iato'lniBgy'by the contrivasiee of his wisdom and 
^xtt«ne;tof;7Msqpower;i And where the .foundatbft of 

VOL. n, a 
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BOOK existence lies wholly and solely in the power of an' in- 
}^}' finite Being, producing^ the ground of continuance of that 
existence must lie in the same power conserving. When 
men indeed effect, any thing, the work may continue, 
whatever become of him that did itf but the reason of 
that is, because what man doth is out of matter already 
existent, and his work is only setting materials together ; 
but now what God effects, he absolutely gives a being^^o, 
and therefore its duration depends on his conservation. 
What is once in its being, I grant, will continue till some 
greater foroe than itself put it out of being ; but withal I 
add, that God's withdrawing his booservation is so great 
a force, as must needs put that being, which had its ex^ 
isfence from his pQwer, out of the condition it was iii by 
It. The light of the ^sun continues in the air, and as long 
as the sun communicates it, nothing can extinguish the 
fight but what will put out the sun : but could we sup* 
pose the sun to withdraw his beams, what' becomes of the 
light then ? This is the case of all beings which come 
from an infinite power : their subsistence depends on a 
continual emanation of the sfime pov»er which gave them 
toeing ; and when once this is withdrawn, all those beings 
which were produced by this power must needs relapse 
into nothirig. Besides, what dependence ts there upon 
-each other in the moments of duration of any created 
being ? The mode of existence in a creature is but con^ 
tingent ^nd possible; and nothing is implied in the notion 
of an existent creature beyond mere possibility of. exist- 
ence : what is it then which gives actual existence to it } 
That cannot be itself, for it would be necessarily existent. 
If another then gives existence, this existence must wholly 
depend upon him who gave it; for nothing can continue 
existence to itself, but what may give it to itself, (for it 
gives it for the moment it contmues it ;} and what gives 
existence to itself must necessarily exist, which is repug- 
nant to the very notion of a created being. So that either 
vve must deny a possibility of non-existence, or annihila*- 
tion in a creature, which follows upon necessity of exist* 
ence ; or else we must assert that the duration or continu- 
ance of a creature in its being doth immediately depeiid 
on Divine Providence and conservation ; which is vvith as 
much reason ias frequency said to be a continued creation. 
But yet further. Was an infinite wisdom and pow^ ne> 
xessary to put things into that order they are in? And is 
not the same necessary for the governing of them? I 
can^aot see any reason to think that the power of .matter, 
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when set in motidn, should either bring thmgk into that CHAP, 
exquisite order and dependence which the parts of the ^^' . 
world have upon each other; much less that, by the mere, 
force of that first motion, all things should continue in 
the state they are in4 Perpetual motion is yet one of the 
desiderata of the world. The most e:(qui»ite mechanism 
cannot put an engine beyond the necessity of being looked 
after. Can we then think this dull, unactive matter, 
merely by the force of its first motioVi, should be abJe still 
to produce the effects which are seen in the wofld^ and 
to keep it from tumbling, at lea^t by degrees, into its 
pristine chaos ^ It was an infinite Power, I grants which 
save that first motion ; but that it gave power to continue 
tnat motion till the conflagration of the. world, remains 
yet to be proved. Some therefore finding, that, in the 
present state of the vyorld, matter will not serve for all the ^ 

noted and cotnmon phenomena of the world, have calkkl 
in the help of a spirit of nature, which may serve, instead 
of a man- midwife to matter, to help her in her productioii 
of things : or, as though God had a plurality of worlds 
to look after, they have taken care to substitute him a // 
vicar in this; which is the spirit of nature. But we had 
rather believe God himself to be perpetually resident in 
the world, and that the power Which gives life, and being, 
and motion to every thmg in the world, is ndthing else 
but his own Proviaence ; especially since we have leamC 
from himself, that it is in him we live^ and movi^ and'hapeAstn xtiSb, 
cur being, *'• 

•TbUs then we see a necessity of asserting Divine Provi- IV. 
dence, whether we consider the Divine nature, or the 
phenomena of the world ; but yet the case is not so clear, 
but there are two grand objections behind, which have 
been the continual exercise of the wits of inquisitive men 
almost in all ages of the world. The one concerns the 
first' origin of evil ; the other conoems the dispensations 
of Providence, whence it comes to pass that good' men 
fare so hard in the world, when the bad triumph and 
flourish. If these two can be cleared with any satisfaction 
to reasopj it will be the highest vindication of Divine Pro- 
nden0e, and a great evidence of the divinity of. the Scrips* 
tur^s; which give us such clear light and direction in 
these profound speculations) . which the dim reason of 
man' was so much to seek in. 

I b^in-with the qrigin of evil ; for if there be a hand ^ 

of Providence which orders all things in the world, how 
coine» evil tbfiii into it, without God's being the author of 

fi2 
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Soo K it ? Which IS a s^culation of as great depth as necessity^ ? 
™' it highly copcerning us to entertain the highest apprehen- 
sions of God's holiness, and how far he is from being the 
author of sin ; and it is likewise a matter of sdnie difficulty 
so to explain the origin of evil, as to make it appear that 
God is not the author of it. I easily then assent to whit 
Origen Origen saith on. this subject^ when Celsns, upon sonm 
8u!m Mv *»*^^J^^" places of Scripture, had charged the Scripture 
p!*!©?. ^ yith laying the origin of evil upon God ; ewrsp oSv SkKag rtf 
T^rof TflDV ly ayd^edro^f ^traff-HOf MfUVO$, W^p«r^f htm lf^ 
fdff-ii ^fxAff h rovroi; xa) 4 "^^ x^x&v ro^dtiij &f yevwrif • 1^ 
nny thing which calls for our enquiry be of diJ^^U inveitur 
^aiidn, that which concerns the origin of evils is such a 
things and as Simplicius well begins his discourse on this 
S'rtnplic. in subject, tarv^l v% (not&ortw$ tm luotm h \irf^^ ft^ im>&% ditp^fltft 
t^*^!*Sai.^^' «al T^f irep) rJ :»eio» iurietSu^ ahtogyiywiy xa) t?j iw ^^h 
mas. ' Idaywy/^ teLg ^PX^i iisragd^i, xa) iroKKul^ x«) StkHror^ i^fCfim^ 
hiietkt rod^ ft^ xoXw^ aH-ioXoyoOyrde^ deuri^. TAe dispute t^n^ 
teming the nature and origin of evil, not being well stated^ 
is the cause of grett impiety towards God, and ferveris the 
priwoiples oj good life, and mt>olves them in tnnumefkbU 
ferptexities^ who are not able to give a ratianal account of 
it. So much then is it our great concernment to fix- on 
sure grounds ih the resolution of this important qu^tiocr} 
in which I intend not to launch out into the depth and 
IfVCrtcaeies 'of it, as it relates to any internal purpb^ of 
OoA% will, (which is beyond our present scope,) but -1 
shall only take that account of it which the Scrij^tcife 
plainly gives in relating the fall of the first tnnxu For the 
clearing of which I shall proceed in this method t' .' ^ 
i.'TAb/ if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the ojfir-* 
thor of sin. 

2. That the- awowni which the Scripture gives if the 
mginofevilj doth not charge it ufon God. 

3'. nat no accbunt given by philosophers of the origin of 
evu, is s6 clear and rational as this is. 

4. nat the most material circumstances of this accouni 
Ore attested by the Heathenis themselves. 

t. That if the Scriptures be true^ God cannot be the a«- 
thwof sin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound 
without hesitation ta yield our assent to them in- thefa" 
^lain and direct affirmatiohs; and there can be no ground 
of suspending assent, as to any thing which pretends to 
he a EHvinSe truth, but the want of certain evidence' whe- 
ther U be of DJvJne revolatibti dr no; /'JJb doubt it wbuld 
be XHi^ df the inoiBt efiectuid watys to pit an end to «he 
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numeioos controversies of the Cbrisdaa world, (specially, c H A ^ 
to those bold disputes concerning the method wd order ^^*' 
of God's decrees,) if the plain and undoubted afaertiona * " '" 
of Scripture were made the rufe and atandard wheic^by 
we oug^t to judge of such things as are mcHre obscure ai^di 
a&ibiguous. And could men but rest contented w^jbl 
those things which concern their eternal happiQess, ai^jl 
the means in order to it, (which on. that accooot atH. 
written with all imaginable perspicuity in Scripturei) ai^iil. 
tbe moment of all other controversies .b^ judged by theit 
mfbrence to these, there would be fewer controversi^ and 
mope Christians in the world* Now there are two gr^nd 
principles which concern men's eternal condition, .of 
which we have the greatest certainty from Scripture, imd 
on which we may vvith safety rely, without perplei^Qg 
our minds about those more nice and subtle speculations^, 
(^hich it may be are uncapable of all full and particular 
resolution ;) and those are. That the ruin and. aestru(^tun^, 
(^ man is wholly from himself; and, Thafhh salvntionik 
from God alone. If then man's ruin and miisery be from 
himself, which the Scripture doth so much inculcate, oti' 
all occasions, then without controversy that which is th& 
cause of all the misery of human nature is wholly from; 
himself too, which is sin* So that if the main soppe and 
design of the Scripture be true, God cannot be tu€ au^ 
thor of that, by wnich (without the interveodon of the. 
merity of God) man's misery imavoidably falls upon him.. 
For with what authority and majesty doth God ia the 
Scripture forbid all manner of sin ? With what ^rnei^r. 
aess and importunity doth he woo the sinner to forsai^ 
his sin ? With what loathing and detestation doth h», 
mention sin?. With what justice and. severity, dbth b§ 
punish sin? With what wrath and indignation. d^th h^ 
threaten contumacious sinners ? And is. it possible (after 
all this, and much more, recorded in th[e Scripture^^ to 
Express the holiness of God's nature, his hatrM of sii^ 
and ' his appointing a day of judgment for the solemn 
j^nishment of sinners) to imagipe that the Scriptures do 
in the least ascribe the origin of evil to Gdd, pr n^Jke 
hm the author of sin? Shtll nqt the Judge qf all Jhfi 
wdrld do right P Will a God of infinite justice, pyrity, 
and holiness, punish the sinner for that which himse)f 
was the cause of? Far be such unworthy thoughts from 
our apprehensions of a Deity, much mwe* of that God 
whom we believe to have declared hia.miod so much to 

B3 
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BOOK the oontmry^ that we cannot believe that and the^ Scrip- 
>^^' tores to be true together. 

V. Taking it then for minted in the general, that God 

.qennpt'be the author ofsin, we come to enquire, IVkeiher 
the uccotmi which the Scripture gives of the origin of evil, 
doth any way charge it upon God P There are only twa. 
ways, accorqing to the history of the fa!ll of man recorded 
in Scripture, whereby men may have any ground to quefl- 
. tion wnether God were the cause of man's fall ; either^ 
first, by the giving him thut positive law which was. the 
occasion of his fall ; or, secondly, by leaving him to^ the 
liberty of his own will. First, The giving of that positive, 
law cannot be the least ground of laying man's fault on 
God ; because, i. It was most suitable to the nature of a 
rational creature to be governed by laws, or declarations 
. of the will of his Maker : for, considering man as a free 
agent) there can be no way imagined so consonant to the 
nature of man as this was, because thereby he might de- 
clare his obedience to God to be the matter of his free 
choice. For where there is a capacity of reward and pu- 
nishment, and acting in the consideration of them, there 
must be a declaration of the will of the lawgiver, accord- 
ing to which man may expect either his reward or pu- 
nishment. If it were suitable to God*s nature to promise 
life to man upon obedience, it was not unsuitable to it to 
expect obedience to every declaration of his will ; consi- 
dering the absolute sovereignty and dominion which God 
had over man as being his creature, and the indispensable 
obligation which was in the nature of man to obey what-, 
ever his Maker did command him. So that God had full 
and absolute right to require from man what he did, as 
to the law which he gave him to obey ; and in the gene** 
ral we cannot conceive how there should be a testimcHiy 
of man's obedience towards hia Creator, without some 
declaration of his Creator's will. Secondly, God bad full 
power and authority not only to govern man by. laws,, but 
to determine man's general obligation to obedience to. 
that particular positive precept by the breach of which 
man fell. If God's power over man was universal and 
unlimited, what reason can there be to imagine it should 
not extend to such a positive law? Was it because tbe 
matter of this law seemed too low for God to command 
his creature ? B^it whatever the matter of the law was,- 
obedience to Godiwas the great end of it, which man bad. 
testiiied as m'ucb in that instance of it as in any. other 
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whiitaoarer; ^ndiq the vi^ation of it were implied tbe chap. 
highest aggravations of disobedience; for Gods power ^^^ 
and authority were as much contemned, his goodness*" ^^" 
(l^hted, his truth and faithfulness questioned, his nanie 
dishonoured, his majesty affronted in the breach of that, 
as of any other law whatsoever it had been. If the law 
were easy to be observed, the greater was the sin of dis- 
obedience; if the weight of the matter was not so great 
in itself^ yet God's authority added the greatest weight to 
it ; and the ground of obedience is not to be fetched 
from the nature of the thing required, but from the au- 
thority of the legislator. Or was it then because God 
concealed from man his counsel in giving of that positive 
precept ? Hath pot then a legislator power to require any 
thing, but what he satisfies every one of his reason iq, 
commanding it ? If so, what becomes of obedience and 
subjection ? It will be impossible to make any probative 
precepts on this account; and the legislator must be 
charged with the disobedience of his subjects, where hie 
doth not give a particular account of every thing whicl\ 
he requires; which as it concerns human legislators, (who 
have not that absolute power and authority which God 
bath,) is contrary to all laws of policy, and the general 
sense of the world. This Plutarch gives a good account pjatarch. 
of, when he discourseth so rationally of the sobriety dc his qui 
which men ouscht to use in their enquiries into the'"®P^'' 
grounds and reasons 01 God s actions ; For, saitn he, mjn^^ 
physicians will give prescriptions without giving the patient 
a particular reason of every circumstance in them : ov^i yap 
9us iv^^coTfoi WfMOvs r/dcvrai, ro euAoyov avAo); ^X^ff xa) vivTOTM 
^MVQfiSVOVy a\>^ that Kou Soxei xofJLtlri ysXoia riv tig^fayf^^Toov, 
Neither have human laws alwgys apparent reason for them ; 
nay, some of them are to appearance ridiculous : for which 
be iostanceth in that law of the Lacedemonian ephori, fi^ 
Toifuy iM$-a,xoLy to which no other reason was annei^ed but 
this, XM ml^B(r^ou roli vofJiA>is m; /jtj) y«X«roi o^iv avTolg : They 
commanded every magistrate, at the entrance of his office^ 
(0 shave himself, and gave this reason for it, that they 
nught learji, to obey laws themselves. He further in-? 
st^cetb9 in the Roman custom of manumission ; their 
Ws^ about testaments, Solon's law against neutrality in 
seditions; and concludes thence^ xa) oXa»; vroxxois av t)$ 

^ppLWUiif (Tuywl^ kKOLfou r»v T^afq^tevav. Any one would 
easily find many absurdities inlaws, who doth not consider 
the intention of the legislator , or the ground of what he re-s 
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BOOK quires. T/'Sij ^aojx«$-ov, satth be, tl i^ iabfAmm ^Xlm^ tji$m 

"^' 0VT(O¥ hM'^HOfffTOOVf WK BtJlTOpA ^r» TP «Wp) TWIT ^fW f forsiy, ^ Tflrl 

w. /f^/ wonder is ity if we are so puzzled to give- mt 
account of the actions of men, that we should be to seek as 
to those tf the- Deity f This cannot be then any ground' on 
the account of mere reason, to lay the charge of man's 
disobedience upon God^ because ne recuired from him 
the observance of that positive commana of hot eating of 
thu forbidden fruit. 
VI. The only thing then left is. Whether God be not liable 

to this charge J as he left man to the liberty of his willF 
And that may be grounded on two things; either thai 
God did not create man in such a condition^ tn which it had 
beeri impossible for him to have sinned; or that, knowing 
hi^ temptation, lie, did not give him power to resist it. - If 
neither of these will lay any imputation of the origin of 
evil upon God, then God will appear to be wholly free 
from it. First, concerning man's being created a free 
ag^t. If the determination of the schools be good, that 
possibility of sinning is implied in the very notion of a 
creature, atid consequently that impeccability is repug- 
nant to the nature of a created being, then we see a ne- 
cessary reason why man was created in a state of liberty. 
Vid.Thoin.But endeavouring to shew that the grounds of our reli- 
art^ i**^d ^^^^ ^^^ "°* repugnant to natural reason, I shall rather 
um in Sen- make Use of the testimony of such who professed to be 
t^nt. 1. ii. followers of nothing else but r^son and philosophy; 
^^^ 7. among whom I shall make choice of Simplicius, both for 
^ * ^* the reason he produceth, and beeause he is farthest from 
any suspicion cf partiality, by reason of his knovim oppor 
Simplie. sition to the Mosaic history of tiie creation. He then, in 
E^ict <r ^^ Commentaries on Epictetus, professedly disputes «tbis 
P?'i75?'^^*ycry subject of the origin of evil'; and, after having re- 
jected that fond opinion of two principles, one of good^ 
and the other of evil, undertakes to give an account 
whence evil came into the Worid ; which, because it tends 
so much to the illustrating our present subject^ I shall 
givQ an account of. God, saith he, who is the fountmn 
cthd principle of all good, not only produced things which 
were in themselves good,- nor only ihose things which were 
of a middle nature, but the extremes too ; which were such 
things which w&re apt to be perverted from ihat which is 
according to nature-^ to thai which: we call evil, yindthat 
after those bodies which were (as he supposetb) mi^dr- 
ruptible, others were produced which me su^'eet io mutation 
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and corrtipiion; and so after those sot^ whkh were im^ CHAl^. 
nmkMy Jhoed in good^ others were produced which were ^^l- 




. Iff of i , 
perfect J in having atl sorts of beings in it^ Now, he sup-» 
peteth, that all those beings which are above ttds sublunary 
world are such as are immutably good, and that the lowest 
krt of beings, which are liable to be perverted to evil, are 
such which are here below. Therefore, neith he, the spul 
hmp of a more noble and immutable nature, while it is by 
i^to^y doth not partake of evil $ but At being of a nature apt 
to be joined with these Unrtestrial bodies, {by the providence 
of the Author of the universe, who produced such souls, that 
90 both extremes might be joined by the bonds of vital 
unions) thereby it becomes sensible of those evils ana pains 
which the body is subject to ; but these things are not pro* 
porly evils, but- rather good, considering our terrestrial bo** 
diss as parts of the universe^ wliich is upheld by the changes 
and vieissiiudes u^hich are in this lower worlds which h^ 
hrgely discoursefl on^ to shew that tboee particular altera 
atione, which are in bodieiBy da conduce rather to the per-* 
fection aiid> beauty of the universe, than are any real evils 
H^kb- But nbw, saith he, /or the origin of those things 
which are properly evils, viz. moral evUs, which are tA r^f 
avdponrivi); 4n/X^ mraia^fMrra, the lapses and errors of the b»* 
•WW soul, we are toconsider^ that there are souh of a more 
excellent nature than ours are, which are immutavly good ; 
^ the souls of brutes are (f a lower- kind than ours are, 
ond» yet are middle betweefi the rational and vegetative, 
having sornethn^ in them parallel both to the appetites and 
^oils which are m men ; which will therefore be .understood 
h on account of the other. *H U Mpo»wlvii 4^1)9 fA^<'^lbid.p.i8o, 
vpos\douo-a TOOK Tf cee) Ssta fMVOua'<uv ^^flov, ^ii n -rifv Iv rjf \|«v<^ Ed-Salmas. 
)(f»i^la,oixfin^a, not) hi r^v rou voD f/^i^^Wyxai rm &») xAr» 

{''iKifyiyt^Mwy Tiw TS $aKa xeu rwv xoLr<», ^li t% uvT9^wt<rkti „ :• 
^^i«^, oori fMK «rpof i^ctTva, «r&Tf Ir^vpo^ tmnoL o^wdrtmU 
^»«oii/ of mqn is nexus utriusque muodi, m the fkiddle 
^^^^ween those more esccpllekt Beings which perpetually re^* 
^'^ above, with which it parishes in the sublimity of its 
^twe and understanding, and those inferior terrestrial b^* 

3^9 mth which it communicates through the vital union 
'^ it hath with the body; and by reason of that free-* 
^ <!ini*indiffer0noy which it hath, tt sometimes is assimi^ 
hMtoih$ ono^ sometimes to the other of these extremes^ 
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BO O K So thai while ii approacheth to the nature of the sufwrior 
*^^ Beings, ii keeps itsey^ free from evil, but because ofitsfree^ 

' '' dom it may sometimes sink doum into these lower things ; 
and so he calls the cause of all evil in the soul n^y ovro^tX) 
xoAtHov iU roy$ff rov dr^tw riww, its voluntary descent into 
this lower world, and imniersiDg itself in the feculency of 
IbM. terrestrial matter : xit f6<nv hi a/xf i^oAov I Aa^'v^ o6x ay«y»«- 
^o/tsvi) xiwurnt ^ iniatv, acXX' oirro); vvepg, oo^ Srav aur^ ^ikp Ju«r- 
uvm T9 x«) uviimi. For though the soul be of a ktud of 
amphibious nature, yet it is not forced either upwards or 
downwards, but acts either way^ according to its internal 
liberty. But^ saith he, while the ratiomd soul keeps that 
power which it hath in its hands over the body^ and makes 
use of it only as an instrument for its own good, so long it 
keeps pure and free from any stain of evil; hut when it once 
forgets the similitude it hath with the more excellent Be- 
ing, and throws away the sceptre of its power, and drowns 
itself in the body and brutish affections, (preferring the 
pleasure of sense above that of reason ;) when it so far de^ 
generates below the principles of reason, that instead of 
commanding the brutish faculties it becomes a slave to 
them, then it conceives and brings forth evil; but this ii 
doth not through any coaction or necessity, but through the 
abuse of that power and liberty which it hath : for the choice 
is a proper action of the soul itself: which he proves from 
hence, because God and the laws, and all good men, do not 
measure the good and evil of actions so much by the event, 
as by the will and intention of the person; and that punish- 
ment and reward have chiefly a respect to those. And 
therefore men are pardoned for what they do out of con- 
straint and force, and the fault is ascribed, ov rf vrpirrorr^ 
oAAa jSia^ojUrsyo}, not to him that did it, but to him that 
forced him to the doing of it. And so from hence he gon- 
cludes, that, because of the freedom of the will of man, no* 
thing else can be said to be the author of evil prpperly, but 
the soul of man ; and concludes that discourse with this 

Id. p. 184. excellent speech, "Ex^vres oh rijy alrlav toO xflgtoO, Kxy^pf rt 
^yjS /3oa)jUrty, hi 6 ©eo; Kaxl»$ otvalnoi, hmt to iutxiv ij 4^h 
kvipyii oLVTt^owrlwg, xa) ovx 6 0io$* ei /xav yoif fii^ to xeutotf 
hrpamv ^ tj/t^ij, ra;^0t iv rtg rh 0909 ^TMO-ctro rou atiourltog avn 
r^y <ru7Xio^^(rayTa ^Ma^rivM, xahoi ou$c x«xov i}v to fiicf. 4rp«r^ 
TO/xavoy* xara upoklpeo'iv Se auro o^ou/cteyi}, aur^ otv othlu. Xsyoito 
Itxaiws. Having thus found out. the true origin of evil, let 
us cry out with a loud voice that. God is not the author of 
y$in, Secause the soul freely doth that which is evil, and not 
God; for if the soul were forced to do wjhat it doth, qn^ 
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might justly lay. the blame onGod^ who permiie.such a CHAP.- 
Jhrce to be offered it, neither could it be properly evil which l^'* 
the soul was constrained to; but since it acted freely y and 
out of choice^ the soul must alone be accounted the author 
and cause of evil. Thus we see that God cannot with any 
shadow of reason be accounted the author of evil, because 
he gave the soul of man a principle of internal ^eedom; 
when the very freedom of acting which the soul had, put 
it into a capacity of standing as well as falling. And 
certainly be can never be said to be the cause of the 
bneaking of a .person^ who gave him a stock to set up 
with, and supposed him able to manage it when he gave 
it him. Indeed, had not.man had this freedom of will, he 
could not have fallen; but then neither had he been a 
nuional agent, which supposing no corruption, doth 
speak freedom of action. So that while we enquire after 
the origin of evil, we have no other cause to assign it to 
but man's abuse of that free power of acting which he 
had: but if we will be so curious as to enquire further, 
why God did create man with such a freedom of will, and 
not rather fix his soul inmiutably on good; if the order 
of beings' be no satisfactory reason for it, we can give no 
other than that why he made man, or the world at all, 
which was the good pleasure of his will. 

But secondly, Supposing God's siving man thisjreedom VII. 
ofwUlydoth 7iot entitle him to be the author of evil; doth 
not bis leaving nian to this liberty of his in the tempUk- 
tion, make hitn the cause of sin ? I answer no : arxd that 
on these accounts. 

.1; Because, man stood then upon such terms, that be could 
noifall but by his own. free and voluntary act. He had a 
power tQ stand, in that there was no principle of corruption 
atall iti hk faculties ; but he had a pure and undefiled soul^ 
which could not be pojluted without its own consent. 
Now it had been repugnant to the terms on which man 
stood, j( which were the trial of hia obedience to bis, 
Cf^atori) had he been .irresistibly determined any way. 
Simplk:ius puts this question after the former discourse, simplic. is 
Wmther God may mt be called the author of sin, Aecawie Epictet. 
h. permits the soul to use her liberty P . Bui, saith he, AfiP'*^^*'*'* 
ibatiSays God should not have permitted this use of its free-- 
i»nk to' the soul, must say one of these two things; eitlier 
th»iih^ soul being of suck, a nature as is indifferent to good 

ar evilf M ,shoMl<i h(ive,been wholly kept from the choosing 
ml, of ekeltint it should have been made of such a nature^ 
that its^uH notJiave,h^ a power of choo^ng evil. Thf 
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BOOK \first is irrational and absurd; for whatfreedcm and liberhf 
^^^' had that beefij where there was- no choice P And what choice 
could there have beerif where the mind was necessitated only 
to one part? For the second we are to consider, sakh he, 
that no evil is in itself desirable, or to be chosen; but 
withal^ if this power of determining itself either way must 
be taken away^ it must be either as something not good, or 
as some great evil; and whoever saith so, doth not consider 
how many things in the world there are which are dc-^ 
counted good and desirable thin^s^ yet are no ways com^ 
parable with this freedom of wtll: for it excels all sub^ 
lunary beings; ana there is none would rather desire to be a 
brute or plant, than man. If God then shewed his goodness, 
in giving to inferior beings such perfections which are far 
below this, is tt any ways incongruous to God*s nature and 
&>odness to give man the freedom of his actions, and a self^ 
determining power, though he permitted him the free use of 
itf Besides, as that author reasons, had God, to prevent 
mads sin, taken away the liberty of his will, he hedMke-* 
unse destroyed the foundation of all virtue, and the very 
nature of man ; for virtue would not have been such, had 
there been no possibility of acting contrary ; and mccfis na^ 
ture would have been Divine, because impeccable* There^ 
fore, saith he, though we attrilmte this self*determinin0 
power to God, as the author of it, which was so necessary in 
the order of the universe, we have no reason to attribute the 
origin of that evil to God, which comes by the abuse of that 
Uberty. For, as he further adds, God doth not at all cause 
that aversion from good, which is in the soul when it sins, 
but only gave such a power to the soul, whereby it might 
turn itself to einl, out of which God might afterwards pro* 
duce so much good; which could not otherwise have been 
without it. So consonantly to the Scripture doth that 
philosopher speak on this subject. 

a. God cannot be said to be the author of sin^ though he 
did not prevent the fall qf man; because ne did not wUhr 
draw before his fall any grace or assistance which was ne;- 
ciessaryfor his standing* Had there been indeed a neoes* 
fiity of supernatural grace to be communicated to mail 
for every moment, to continue him in his innocency $ oxd 
had God, before man's fall, withdrawn such assistaiM^e 
from him, without which it were impossible for biin ta 
have stood, it would be very difficult freeing God from 
being the cause of the fall of man. But we are not f^ 
to such difSculties for acquitting God fr(mi beios the au<- 
tfaor of sin; /or there appears no neoessily at ^l for as* 
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sertingany distinction of sufficient and efficacious grace chaK 

in man before his &1I, that the one should belong only to ^^^» 

a radical power of standing, the other to every act of 

^ood which Adam did. For if Chd made man tiprighi, 

be certainly gave him such a power as might be brought 

iDto act without the necessity of any supervenient act of 

grace to elicite that habitual power into particular ac^ 

tions. If the other were sufficient^ it was sufficient fol* 

its end^.and how could it be sufficient for its end, if, ndf* 

jii^Ithstanding that, there were no poasibility of standine 

unless efficacious help were superanded to it ^ God would 

not certainly reauire any thing from the creature ki'fais 

integrity, but what he had a power to obey; and if thefe 

Were necsessary further grace to bring the power into act, 

ihen the aubtracHng of this grace muat be by way' of pu^ 

tiisbment to man ; which it is hard to conceive for What 

it riiouhi be before man bad sinned | or else God must 

subtract tfaia grace on porpiise that man might fell, which 

would noc^ascriiy follow on this bupposition, in which 

enkse man tpould 'be rieeessitiited to -rail; FeluH cum sub^, 

iictis c&iufmb d(>miis nece$s€rb> c&mk^ as one expresseth 

kiAs'U hxntip must fui$d$fdly when the fiUars on which it 

shed are 4abm awagfrom it; But now if God withdrew 

not any eftetaal grace from man, whereby he must ne« 

<!e88a^yfell,'thoa though God permit man to u^ hi» K- 

berty^ryet be cannot be said to be any ways the a[uthor of 

Ml^* becausr man bed still' U ptfssie si veuei, a power of 

itanding, if he had made ^ right! -ute of his liberty ; 'and 

God never took from man his adjutoriuM quo potmt storey 

ttsmeiipu^fiim ^h^^ ai divfaes call it, man enjoying stSlI 

kit ^wer^ ^tigh by the abuse of his liberty he feu into 

ftii^ so ihat granting Ood to kave mati to the use of hisr 

fiberty, jret'we see God cannot in the least be charged 

witU^beink the author of sin, or the origin of evil, by the 

Uitepy iof tMs fhfl of man in Scripture: which was the 

iMmtirbe cleared •' 

;^We come^nowiin kbe thiitl place to compare that ac- vm. 
(hMtot\gtfen''of the oi^in of evil in Scripture, with that 
wif{ch^g(8' efM>fscckl by Heathen philosophiirs, in point 
otofeason'and evidence; ' Ther^ wai tio one eh<jairy what* 
soever; inrwhidh' those Who had^ nothing but hatural li^ 
tiyguide tHsmy were moird'^ sebk for sates&<itibn In, than 
t)M'cohcemi% the^oril^dfib^il'Jr'They'saw, by conti* 
rinal i^pirirae^y howgreat ft'tcffrent of both' s6rts of evih, 
of sitt^tAdrppfiii^lnnent,' did overflow the^oHd ; but th^y 
i^rke'^Sfee ab^*£gypikuii/wto li^Ml tfU^ evi^hce of 
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ttoOK the overflowing their banks by the river Nile^ but cbtild 
^"' not find out the spring or the head of it. The reason was, 
as corruption increased in the world, so the means of in* 
struction and knowledge decayed ; and so as the pheno- 
mena grew greater, the reason of them was less under* 
stood ; the knowledge of the history of the first ages of 
the world, through which they could alone come to the 
full understanding of the true cause of evil, insensibly de- 
caying in the several nations; insomuch that those who 
are not at all acquainted with that history of the world, 
which was preserved in sacred records among the Jews, 
had nothing but their own uncertain conjectures to go 
by, and some kind of obscure traditions which were pre^ 
served Hmong them : which, while they sought to rectify 
by their interpretations, they made them more obscure 
and false than they found tnem. They were certain of 
nothing, but that mankind was in a low and degenerate 
condition, and subject to continual miseries and calami- 
ties. They who cried up the most the avTi^ova-tov, or the 
self*determining power of the soul, could not certainty 
but strangely wonder, that a principle indiflerent to be 
carried either way, should be so almost fatally inclined to 
the worst of them. It was very strange, that, sinoe rea- 
son ought to have the command of passions, by theic 
own acknowledgment, the brutish part of the soul should 
so master and enslave the rational, and the beast should 
still cast the rider in man ; the sensitive appetite should 
throw off the power of the to j>y«/wvi»oj^, of that faculty of 
the soul which was designed for the government of all 
the rest. The philosophers could not be ignorant what 
slaves they were themselves to this terrestrial kffle, how! 
easily their most mettlesome touls were mired in the 
dirt, how deep they were sunk iiito .corporeal pleasures, 
that it was past the power of their reason to help them 
out. Nay, whe;i the soul b^ins to be fledged again, 
after her «jTepo3|Ju»i<ri;, or moulting, at her entrance inta 
. the body, which Plato spfeaks bf^ and strives to raise her- 
self above this lower world, she then feels the weight of 
such plummets hanging at her feet, that they bring her 
down again to her former fluttering up and down in her. 
Hicnw. in cage of earth. So Hierocles complains, that when reason 
Aurca begins to carry the soul to the perception of the most 
^armina, j^^y^ objects, the soul .With fi. geliefous flight would :Soar 
above this world, .?r«v. f^ rsi^ ma^motls' q^^mtf: Aem$p rm 
ftoAw€&<riv, wo^ijrai toJj KotxlMf^ were it not borne dotm. to 
that which is evU by the farce of potions, which hang nU 
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ieads upon the soul's feet. Whiit a strange unaocoontable CHAP. 
thing must this needs be to those who beheld the con- '**« 
stancy of the effect, bat were to seek for the cause of it I 
|t could not but be clear to them^ that the aurt^^m they 
were wont to extol so high, was (in the state man was 
now in) but a more noble name for slavery ; when them* 
selves could not but confess the j^t^, or inclination in the 
soul, was so strong to the evil. And could that be an 
even b^Iance^ where there was so much down-weight hi 
one of the spales, unless they ma(le^ as some of them did« 
the voluntary inclinations of the soul to evil an evidence 
of ber liberty in this most degenerate condition? As 
though it were any argument that the prisoner was the 
freer, because he delighted himself in the noise of his 
ebackles. Neither was this disorder alone at home in the 
soul, where there was still a Xantippe scolding with So* 
.crates, passion striving with reason ; but . when they 
looked abroad in the world, they could not but observe 
some strange irregularities in the converse among men. 
What debaucheries, contentions, rapines, fightings, and 
destroying each other, and that with the greatest cruelty, 
and that frequently among countrymen, friends, nay re- 
lations and kindred ! And could this hostility between 
those of the same nature, and under the most sacred 
bonds of union, be the result of nature, when even beasts 
of prey are not such to those of their own kind ? Besides 
all this, when they summed up the life of man together^ 
and took an account of the weaknesses and follies of 
childhood, the heats and extravagancies of youth, the pas* 
sioi^s, disquietments, and disappointments of men in tneir 
iStrei^th . and height of business, the inquietude, aches^ 
and iniirniities of old age^ besides the miseries which 
thropgh every one of these all men are subject to, and 
&w escape, into how small a sum will the solid pleasure 
and contentment of the life of man be reduced ? Nay, if 
we take those things in the world which men please 
tbemaeii^s the most in enjoyment of, and consider but 
jyith what care they are got, with what fear they are 
kept, and with what certainty they must be lost^ and how 
much the possession of any thing fails of the expectation 
^f i|» and how near nien are upon the top of Tenariff to 
£|lt into the depth of the sea, how often they are preci- 
pitated from the height of prosperity into the depth of 
adversity, we shall find yet much less that by the greatest 
chemistry can be cp^tracted of real satisfaction out of 
these things. Whence then should it come that men's 
iouls shomd $0 delight, to feed on these busks, and to 
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embrace these clouds aind shadows, instead 6f that reat 
0ood^ which is the true object of the soul's desire ? They 
' could easily see there was no pure, unmixed good in the 
world ) but there was a contemperation of both together, 
accbrding to that of Euripides : 

'Am' fri T$( vuyxfwns*. 

There is a kind of continual mixture of good and evil iri 
the world; whicn Socrates observed upon the rubbing 
Cif bis thigh where the fetters made it itch, tSg Srotw, 
& Aiipi$, ioixi ri etvca rwro t vaXwctv avbfwmi yfii ; 0^ ^aat'^ 
[jiMfrlw^ ve^xt irpi^ ro ^oxoOy ivayr/ov ehaif to ktrm^pov ; WHuit 
a strange thing is that which men are wont to call plea* 
sure P How near akin is it to' that which seems so contrary 

to it, pain f 

Now the observing the strange and sudden vicissitudes 
of these things, and what near neighbours pain and plea- 
sure were to each other, (so that there is frequently a 
passage out of one into the other,) did yet more entangle 
them to ffive a clear account of the origin of both these. 
Those who believe there was a God who produced the 
world, and ordered all things in it, did easily attribute 
whatever was good in the world to the fountain of all 
goodness ; but that any evil should come from him,* they 
thought it repugnant to the very notion of & Deity', 
which they were so far right in as it concerned the evil 
of sin ; which we have already shewed God could not be 
the author of; but therein they shewed their ignorance 
of the true cause of evil, that they did liot look upon' the 
miseries of life as the effects of God's justice upon the 
world for the evil of sin. And therefore that they might 
iset the origin of evil far enough off from God, they madfc 
two different principles of things^ the orte of good, and 
the other of evil. This, Plutarch tells us, was the m<*t 
ancient and universal account which he could meet with 
of the origin of good dnd evil. To which purpose wfc 
have this ample testimony of his, in his learned dis'cotttse 
Delside et Osiride, Aio xai 'CfotfMriXoin>$ aJnj *xir&&t9 Ik W- 

* iiSia-iFOTOv i/ja^Uf Tijv In itl^iv Itr^op^f xai Sufn^^anrrov, ovk h 
X^ots ftrfvov, ovii h fti[MU$jaKXA fv n nXitals b n ^wrlaisy x«4 
^otpSipoi$ xa) *'EXXi]0'» TToXXap^oG mpifipofAhriyy w$ 0%-' ivovv ^ 
iXoyov xai axvS^pvrfrov alcopehai ri oeurofiircp ri rtrSof, ovrt \^ 
Ifiv 6 kpaTwv xu) xaTsv^vwy, wnnp oiaJ^ii ? ri(ri tta^vIo^ %«^*^ 
voT; Xiyog^ aXXA iroXXot xcii f/^i[/LtY[/Liva; xaxols xa) Hyal^fts, ^SX' 
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fifS* w iutw "trl^aw fflf rofklmj;, ainnp fifuerm, rei vpoffpMtM imr CM AP» 
mjKims StavipMV tofeixepiwwrw iffuv, oXX' axo ^veh Ivarrlatf if*- m- 
^shyxaii Ivslf ayTVXotKnv ^ufifuetovj i% /tnev l»l ri 8ffj^ not xaef ^ ^ ^ 

I r4 /&^ /tixr&^9 ? re xoVf^f il x«^ fbi; ^o;, oXX' 6 ^npiymof oirv; 
kai [mtA <reKfiV¥jVj eaipimygaq xoi sroixiAof yiyov9, x^ /xrr«&Afi^ 
vr^^Af fie;(^0|ttevo^' •! yap o^f ^bnurfflPi; ^^xf ylvtv^mi^ aSrlanf S^ 
xetx«9 risyttdAy odx iEv VAipft(j^of) ^i ykww t^Uof XA^app^v, ^Smp 
dtydcdoS xft) xAiav, ri^v f ucriv ^ly. Which words I have tbb 
more largely cited^ because they give us the most full 
account of the antiquity, univensality, and reason of thsrt 
ojpidion, wbicfa asserts two different principles of good 
atadlevil. It is a trddition (saith he) of great antiquiiy, 
derived down from the ancient masters of Divine know*- 
hdgey' and formers of commonwealths^ to the poets and phi" 
ioiophers^ whose firit author cannot be founds and yet htuK 
inet with firm and unshaken belief, not only in ordinary 
dlsioursiss and'reportSy but was spread into the mysteries 
<kd sacrifices both of Greeks- and others^ that the universe 
Hi noi aepiefid on chance, and was destitute of mind and 
reason to govern it ; neither was there one only reason whi^h 
sat at the stem, or held the reins, whereby he did order 
ikd govern the World; but sifice there is so much confusitm 
d^d^ mixture of good and evil in the world, that nature 
ioth not produce any pure untainted good, there is not tmy 
Wie ihH, like a drawer, takes the liquor out of two sevH'U 
vetseU, and misseth them together, and after distributes them; 
hUt' there are two principles and powers contrary to each 
other ^^hereof one draws us to the right hand, and directs 
^ straight forward, the other pulls us back, and turns us 
the other ivay ; since we see the life of mart so mixed bs it 
i^\ aid not inly that, but the wtrla too, at least so iff tick 
us is mVliinary and terrestrial, which is subject to mtrry 
ifflnetie^ irregularities, and changes. For if nothing be 
ti/ith6ltt a amse, and good cannot be the cause of evu, it 
n^essarily fMows, that as there is a peculiar nature and . 
principle which is 'ike iause of good, so there mmt'be 
dnethet^ which is the cause^^eviL 

/'Bat lest we' should think it'was only a sect of a kind 
bf 'Heathen niatiichee^ whic^h held this opinion^ he teUs 
tifty/tt) prevent that, xo& (oxci roiire roTf «rXff^o<$ xc^ o^faru- 
!^^7# was t lie tipinion of the most, and wisest of the Hea-- 
iitn^^ Now these tvb'o priticii>les some (saith he) cigtll two 
^f^o^eOods, wh^eof the one H the cause, of goc^^ aitd 
thl^q^ier df evil j km thy ^ eii; , this Air//^. By ibis 
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• Boor one would imaghie that this, veiy ancient tradttion ^Wai 
^"' nothing else but the true acconnt of the origin of evil 
**"*"""^^ a little disguised. For the Scripture making the Devil 
the first author of evil himself^ and the first solicitor and 
tempter of man to it; who when God directed him 
straight forward^ pulled man back, and put bim quite 
out of his way^ by which means all the miseries of the 
world came into it: for while man kept close to .his 
Maker, his integrity and obedience were to him what the 
vasa nmbilicalia are to the child in the womb ; by thfim 
he received whatever tended to. bis subsistence and com- 
fort : but sin cut those vessels asunder, and proved the 
.widwife of misery; bringing man forth into- a world of 
sorrow and sufferings. Now, I say, the Scripture taking 
such especial notice of one, as the chief of devils, throngh 
who^e means evil came into the world, this gave occasion 
to the Heathens, when length of time had made the ori- 
ginal tradition more obscure, to make these two, God 
and the Daemon, as two Anti*gods; and so to be the 
causes, the one of all good, and the other of aH ev3. 
Which at last came to that, (which was the Devil's great 
design in thus corrupting the tradition,) that both these 
Anti-gods should have solemn worship by sacrifices; the 
one by way of impetratton, for bestowing of good ^ the 
other by way of deprecation, for averting of evil. Such, 
Pkitarch' there tells us, were the Oromasdes and Arima- 
niuB of Zorodstres, which were worshipped by the Per- 
sians) the one for doing good, and the other for avoiding 
evil : the one they resembled to light, (or fire,) the other 
to darkness and ignorance. What animals were good 
and useful they ascribed to Oromasdes, and all venomous 
and noxious ones to Arimanius; whom Plutarch else- 
where calls Toy srovijpoy ^IfMfa HifHrooVfThe evil DcBmon.of 
Plut. in ifi^ Persiam. The. same Diogenes Lkertius relates of the 
LaertiusTn* «^^V the philosophers of Persia, that they made two dis- 
Piooem. tinct principles, Aya^hv AaiiMva km Jtoxov, a good and- had 
' Daemon ; for which he quotes Dinon, Aristotle,^ Hermip- 
pus, Eudoxus, and others. The same Plutarch makes to 
be the opinion of the ancient Greeks; who attribute the 
good to Jupiter Oly mpius, the bad tO: Hades^ The Chal- 
deans, saith he, make the planets their godsj of which 
two they suppose the. cause of .good; two more of .only 
a malignant infinence; and other three to.be indiSereot 
to either. The. same he affirma of the Egyptians, that 
whatever was iBvil and irveguktr^they^sdril^d'to Typho; 
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w}mt was good, tomely, and useful, th«y attributed to Im chap. 
and Osiris; to Isis, as the passive^ Osiris as the active "^- 
principle. 

Thus we see how .large a spread this opinion of the X. 
origin of evil had in the Gentile world. Neither did it 
expire with Heatheoism ; but Manes retained so much of 
the religion of his country, being a Persian,- that he made 
a strange medley of the Persian and Christian doctrine 
together* For that was his famous opinion, of which St. 
Austin tells us; Iste duo principia. inter se diversa aique Anguat. dt 
athersa^ eadem^ tBtema^ et co^neterna, hoc est, swiptr "*'*^ *'• 
fmfe^ composutt; duasgue naturas .aique substantias y boni^^ ' 
scilicetf ei mali, se^uens alios aniiquos kareficos, opinaius 
est. « St.' Austin thinks that Mane^ had his opinion coa- 
cerniog two principles- from the ancient heretics; by 
whom I sup»pose he means the Marcionistd and Valenti- 
niana; but it seem» more probable^ that Manes had his 
doctrine immediately from' his countrymen, though it be 
generally thought that Scvthianus and Buddas were his 
masters m it. But from'wbomsoeter it came^ the opinion 
was merely Heathen, and not more contrary to Scripture 
than it is'toreasofi. The former I meddle not with, that 
opinion being now extinct in the Christiad world; I only 
briefly consider the unreasonableness of it, to shew what 
a far better account of the oriein of evil the Scriptures 
give us, than was discovered by the Heathen philosor 
phers. For on both sides that opinion is repugnant to 
the :notion of a Deity ; so that while they would make 
two. such Gods, they make none at all. For how can 
the principle of good be God, if he hath not infinite 
power as. well as goodness ? And how can he have infinite 
power,, if he hath not' the .management of things in the 
world? And how can he have the management of things, 
if they be liable to evil, which the other God, which k 
die principle of evil, may lay upon it; from w^hicb,.ac« 
cording to this supposition, the principle of gopd caiteot 
rescue it } So that tney whp hold this opinion, canno^ as 
SimpUcius tells us, give God ri ^fuav t^; ?Xijf ^vyaf^fio;, 1^ 
half of that infinite power which belongs to him ; fipr nei- 
tw can he keep the gdod creatures which he makes 
frotn the power of the evil Daemon, arid thenefore.if h|p 
l^Kes them, must be in continuaj feara of the power qf 
the contrary princiide : neither can he free them from the 
evil jwhich the Qttier lays upon them; JFor the^n God'is 
IH^^er would he ^r' greater tnan the evil Daemon's, and 
96 he ooiild ke AO Aoljrgod. And on the other $ide, %hfi 

pa 
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BCOK notiM or Utea of an infinite evil Being, is in imSi M in- 
>»' contiatebt idea; for it is an infinite nonentity, if we su^ 
pose his very being to lie in being evil; which is only > 
privation of jgoodness : and besides, if he be infinitely evil, 
he must be infinitely eontrary to the sood principle ; .and 
how can he be innnitely contrary, which enjoys several 
of the same perfections #rhich the other hath ; which are 
infinity of essence, and necessity of existence? NoMr if 
this principle of e^ be absdutdy contrary to the other, 
kvmust be oontrary in all his perfections ; for virfaaiever is 
a nerfection, belongs to that which Is good ; and now if 
Jt be contrary in eyery perfecdon, infinity of Qssenee, and 
necessity of existence, being two, it ninst be as contrary 
as is imaginaUe to'them; by which this evtl prlnci^fe 
ftiusit be infinitely defective in being and e^stence, and bo 
i^ will be an infinite nonentity which yet ex]$ts, which is 
the height of contradiction. Again, if there be pnch a 
^sontrary principle^ which is the cause of all evil, thea aU 
evil fells out unavoidably, and by the power of this infi- 
nitely evil principle, by which means not only all relW 
gioi^ but all virtue and goodness will be taken out of the 
world, if this principle' be infinite: and if not infinite^ nl> 
^nti-god : and not only so, but all difierence Of good apd 
evil will be taken away; (and then what need n^aldng 
4wo such €!ontrary principles to ^ye an account of tte 
eri^n of evil ?) for when once evil becomes thus neces- 
"Sary, it loseth its nature as a moral evil ; for a moral evQ 
implies in it a voluntary breiacb of some known law : but 
how can that breach be voluntary, which was caused by 
^h in^nite power in the most proper way of efficiency7 
Ahd thus, >f all freedom of will ne destroyed, (as it is 
necessary by this supposition,) then no government of 
rthe world by laws can be sunpcM»ed, and consequdntly no 
iew^d or punishment, wbicn suppose liberty of action^ 
and by this means all religion, law, and proyidence are 
banished out of the world, and so tbis evil Dieinon will 
«^ all into his pwn hands, and instead of two contrary 
principles, there will be but one infinitely evil Daemon : 
-which that there is not, appears by this, that notw|t|^ 
atatidin^ all the evil iti tbef worlds there is «o much good 
Isfl in It, of vvhich there vC^ould be none, if this evil Da- 
mon had infinite power. By this we see thec«e cannot be 
a principle infinitely evil; for whMe they go about ib 
inake two sucli contrary principles Infinite^ they miabe 
•neither "<]rf ^tiem do; and s6 while jtbey make two God% 
l^y take ms^y any it all. S«t^t this^inioR of'the 
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Bttt aQ the Heathen philosopbera were not so grow %fk \i^ 
to jmaghie two such Anti-|^» with infinitely active 
power; but yet tiiose who woald not in tergii^ assert k^ 
might be driven to it by the conseauence of their Of^^ovi 
eoncertun^ the origin of evil, which, did suppose a neeas** 
sity of it m nature^ as flowing from that passive principle 
oat of which the world was produced* Henoe it w|ia 
tdat Heraclitus, as Plutarch tells us, aUriboted the oi%i« 
ef all tbi^gs to discord and antipathy, and wa0 wdOt lo 
say, that When Homcfr wished 

*&x t§ biwf Ipiv ixr avboohrtw i(WO)ihia$. HiiUtfoli. 

That all contention were banished out ef the world, that hf Oiinde, 
did secretly curse the origin of things, and wished the. 
rum of the world. So Empedoelea csuled thd a^ive priA^ 
cpple which did good, harmony and friendship, but the. 



Neixo^ ikifMvev xai S^iv a^Toecaav. ..Carm. p. 

by #bich he makes it to be a quarrelsome, pc^nucioul^, £4. SttfH^. 
and bloody principle. The same Plutarch teUs us of 
these two renowned pMlosophei^, Pythag6ras s^nd'PJatA. 
Thetice he tells us the Pythagoreans calted the prifidi{dfe 
of good TO tv, ^nrf^flUTfteVoi^, rt ftkivwj to tvdd, rB ^af$eeivi ^ 
XfrffAymvov^ to Sef iov, to Xopr^, Uniijf, fmte, ^pdeseentg 
itraightj nneven number, square, right , and splendid; the 
principle of evil they callea r^v 9vMa, ri dnrtij^, ri fsfipj^ 
vov, to XAjdUruXev, ri SfvMf, ro h'f^/K>i)Xff, to an&of, tJ> iptirefof^> 
rieiunmv. The binary, infinite, movingj€ro6hed,even,lonjgi 
of me side, unequal, %ft, obsnure^ The opinio of PlatOj. 
Be tells us, is very obscure, it being his purpose; to c<N»»^ 
€^ it^ but he saith in his old age, In his book d/e Xie^'- 
hs, 8 &' dlviy/xcSv, ^i avftJSo?^HSi, without any ^s ^josuPs 
he anserta the world to be moved by more d^sfo one prinn 
6^e; by two at the least, r^v >•» &^y^fyi¥ stfa^ t^ ^ 
hgmlcn raimt, tairm ifwnim Sq^iicrpy^. The ^M of a ^M 
4umI benign nature, the other contrary to it both ki ns nStur^ 
^ derations. Nuitiisnius in' Challadius thu^ deHvers tiie 
opinions of Pyth^agotas and P]a.to de ^iginihm, as he 

r^; IptUr PytnUgoras qudque, inquit Nuntefdiis,iflm^ChA\c.\A. 
et sine quiUitate sylvam esse censet; nsc tamen istfinTim. 
%«i natitrof ntedi^, interqiie nmhrum, bonoruntque inci*^' ^^^ 
^ikm, $ed plme n^ickem ; Deum quippe esse {u^ etiaim'Pim^ 
twu videttiry initium et caus0m bonerum, syhs^m i»tdgrumf 
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BOOK SO that, according to Numenius, both Plato and Pydia- 
III, jgoras attributed the origin of evil to the maligikity of 
matter/ and so they make evils to be necessarily conse- 
,quent upon the being of things. For thus he delivers 
expressly the opinion of Pythagoras; Qui ait, existente 
proindentidf mala quoque necessario sulstitisse^ propterea' 
quod sylva sitj et eadem sit malitia prcedita : Platonemque 
idem Numenius laudat, quod duas mundi anim^as aitumet ; 
unam beneficentissimam; malignam alteram sc» sylvam. 
Jgitur juxta Platonem mundo bona sua Dei, tanquami pa- 
tris liberaHtate collata sunt ; mala veroy matris sylvce vitio 
Plutarch, cohceserunt. But Plutarch will by no means admit that 
procpwt!* Pl^to attributes the origin of eyil merely to matter; but 
Tim. he makes the principle of evil to be something distinct 
from matter, wnich he calls t^y iraxrov, xal aopifoff aurox/- 
wjTov le Koti xivifrixijv apyijv, ji confused^Tffinite^ self-moving, 
stirring principle ; which (saith he) he elsewhere calls ne- 
Cessitt/y and in his de LegibuSy plainly, J/ux^v araxrov xol) 
xoxwroiov, a disorderly ana malignant soul; which cannot 
be understood of mere matter, whpn he makes his hyle 
... ifioppov Koi iiT^vifJMTig-ov xol) TFourrig Troiorijro^ xai IwifASoo^ olxiioi$ 
ijpfjfMyy without Jorm orjigurey and destitute of all qualities 
and power of operation : and it is impossible (saith he) that 
tkat which is of itself such an inert principle as matter w, 
should hy Plato be supposed to be the cause and principle of 
evil; which he elsewhere calls ^vavxi^v ^raXXet tw ®fa iwrfi^ct-- 
^oiSxrav xott kpr^vii^airwy Necessity which often resisted Godj 
and cast oj^ his reins. So that, according to Plutarch, 
Plato acquits both God and Hyle from bemg the origin 
of evil, r^ ye uXijv hoi^opSi^ a^ao-ijf wxahXarrtAVy xai row ©€0u 
f^v rSi» xutmif ithlav iiTrdotottw ri^ifAsvo^y and therefore attri* 
butee it-to tliat malignant spirit which moves the matter, 
and i^ the c&use of all the disorderly motions in the 
world. But what this spirit should he, neither he nor 
any one else could ever understand. What darkness and 
ignorance then was there among the wisest of philoso* 
phers concerning the origin of evil, when they were so 
eonfused and objure in the account which they gave of 
it, that their greatest admirers eoiild not understand them! 
Xll. But though Plato seenied so ambiguous in his judg- 
ment of the origin of evil, Whether he should attribute it 
.to the hyky or sorne malignant spirit in it, the Stoics 
Wert dogmatical, and jJairtly imputed the. cause of evil 
Chalcid. to the perversity of 'matter.^ 3o Chaicidius tells us; that 
in Tim. ^j^ St0ic8 made matter not td be- evil in itself, as Pytha- 
P- 395- jgoras, btit that it vm» indifferent to either; perrogati igi-^ 
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iwr unde malaf perversUaiem semmarktm maltmm cau* CHAi; 
sati sunt : they made tbe perversity of matter the origin « ^^- 
of evil ; but as he well observes, nee expediuni adhuc unde ' 

ipsa perversitaSf cum juxta ipsos duo sint iniiia rerum, 
Deus ei sylva. Deus sumrnum et pnecellens bonum; sylua 
ut censentj nee bonum nee malum. They give no rational 
account wbepce this perversity of matter should arise; 
when, according to the Stoics, there are but two prin*- 
(jples of things, Grod and matter: whereof the one ia 
perfectly good, the other neither sood nor evil. But this 
perversity, they tdl. us, is aomething necessarily conse- 
quent upon the generation <tf things. Tcdna yap §fi wml^ 
Ttt, Tp y&iffsi irpooFOfuvet airw§f hg to yoAicif , xai 6 ftmi§ r^ 
9w\LaTi, these are affections (viz. the disorders in the world) 
which follow the generation of things^ as nut comes upom 
bmuyosul fiUk upon the hody^ as i£e counterfeit Trisnier 
gistos spe^s$ so Maximus Tyrius saith that evils in the Maxim, 
world are ow ri/yt^ vy^» ^i^ ^^f »»d)j, not any works ofTJl- Serin, 
arty but the affections of matter, Non potest artifex «a«- ' 
ia^ materiam^ saith Seneca, when he is giving an account Seneca de 
why God suffers evils in the world: and elsewhere gives P"*^<*-««5« 
this account why evils came into the world, non qkia ces^idtm Pnef. 
sat ars, sed quia idf in quo exercetur, inobsequens arti «$^.«dNatur, 
So that the origin of evil, by this account of it, lies wholly ^"***' 
upon the perversity of matter, which it seems was unca<r // 
pable of being put into better order by that God who 
produced the world out of that matter which the Stoics 
Bupposed to be eternal* And the truth is, the avoiding' 
the attributing the cause of evil to God, seems to hava 
been the great reason why they rather choae to make k 
matter necessary and coexistent with God $ and this was 
the only plausible pretence which Hermogenes had for 
following the Platonists and Stoics in this opinion, that 
he might set God far enough, off from being the author 
of sin. But I cannot see what advantage comes at dH hy 
this hypotbesis, but it is chargeable wkh as many diffi- 
culties as any other: for, i. It either destroys God's omni^ 
Soteneyyor else makes him the approver of evil; so that if 
e be^ not auetor, he must be assentator.mali, as Tertul-Termii. ad- 
lian speaks against Hermogenes, because he suffered evilvc»* Her- 
to be in matter; for, as he argues, Aut enim potuit emehr ™*^,^"' 
dt^esed noluit ; aut voluit quidem, veruni non potuit infir- cd. I^o^, 
nmitDeus: si potuit et noluit, malus et ipse^ quia malo 
faek; et sic jam Imb^ur ejus quod licet non instituerit; 
qmdwmen si noluisset illudesse, non esset ; ipse jam fecit 
^s^i quod pohdt fmn esse: . quo. quid est turpiusP si iii V9r 
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B.OOK luit assB qvid ipse fiohiifocisMey adiwrsum: smnetipswm ^^ 
^^ cum et vihiii esse auod mluii Jecisse^ ei nelidt fsdhm ipisad 
vdluit esse* So tnat little advantage is gained for the 
clearing the true origin of evil by this opinion ; for ^ther 
God could have taken away evil oat of matter, but would 
not, or else would but could not. This last destroys 
, Gpd^s omnipotency, the former his goodness; forbytMt 
mea^s evil is in the world by his consent and apoFoba- 
lion ; for if God would not remove it when he might, tfaie. 
being of it will eome from him-; when if be would have 
hindered it, it would not have been; and so God^Jby not 
Ibid. rooting ou,t of evil, will be found an asserjor of it j;- Mate 
si per poluntaiem : tnrpiter si per necessita^mj au^fc^mfdtis 
etti malt Dedis, out amicus: if God's will were the cause 
why sin was, it reflects on his goodness,; if God's power 
could not hinder it, it destroys his omnipotency. So .that 
by this opinion God must either be a slave pr a friend to 
^evih- a. This principle operiurns thefoMndations of religion^ 
and all transactions between God and men^s soutSy in ordtr 
to their welfare, because it makes evif to be necessarily 
existe/it in the world ; which appears jFirom hence, m t^t 
evil doth result from the being of matter, and so- it naust 
ndceseiariiy be as matter is supposed to l^; fpr whatever 
rcwiiltB from the being of a thing, must be Aoexistemt 
with it; and so what flows from what doth o^ep^^ai^ 
exists must have the same mode €^ existence which tlie 
bemg itself hath ; as is evident in all the attributes of 
Qfpdj which h^ve the same immutability with his natu^»: 
now then if evil did exist from eternity together with 
miatter^ it must necessarily exist as matter dotht and sq 
evil wilt be invincible and unavoidable in the world; 
which if once^ granted, renders religion useless, makes 
God's, commanos unrighteous, and destroys the founda- 
tion of God's proceedings in the day of jmk^ntont. 3* This^ 
cpmi^n makes God net to be the aulher oj goody vthi\^\t 
denies him to be the author of ev3. For either there was 
nbtdiing else but evil in this eternal' matDer^ or there iras 
a mixture c^ good and evil ; if nothing else but evil whicb 
did necessarinr exist, it were as impossible for God lo 
produce good out of it, as t^ annihilate the necessarily 
existent matter. If there were a nuxtune of good «nd 
evii^ they «yere both there either necessarily or contin*^ 
gently; bow could either of them be contingently in that 
whicn is supposed to be iiecessarUy eacistenti anci no firee. 
agent? If mey be both there neeessarify^ i. itis hM 
conceiviiig how two sucbv contrary thiqgi as good and 
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eisl AbaH neoeMMmly be ia tbe same nhiferm nkter. si chap/ 
Then'God 18 no more tbe author of good thas of evit id '"* 
the world ; for be is said not to be tbe antbor of evil be- 
cause it comes from matter; and so it appears good dotb 
tsb : and -so God, according to this optirion^ is no roofo 
tbe author of good than be is of evil. But if it be said 
thai good is not in matter ^ but God produced thai cmi of 
mihmg; Aen I reply, i. If God did produce good out of 
nothing, why did he not prddooe matter out of noddnff 
too? If be were so powerful as to do tbe one, there cosla 
be ao defect of power as to tbe other. What msufficiencgr 
is there in God's nature for producing all things obt of 
DOthine, if be can produce any thing ovt of nothinff? 
2* If &)d did produce good out of evil, why could be 
not have removed all evil out of matter ? F'or good coidd- 
myt be produced but by tbe removing of some evil which 
was before that good ; and so God might have removed 
aU evil oiit of matter* And 90, by not doln^ it when be 
m^bt, this opinion gives not the least satisfaction^ in 
point of reason, for acquitting God from being the author 
of sin, nor for clearing the true origin of evD. 
\Tbus we have now compared tbe account given of it in XlU. 
Scripture, with that given by tbe Heathen phitosopbers, 
and find it in every thing more clear, rational, and satia* 
ftetory than theirs is ; wbieb doubtlesa is tbe reason why 
the more modern philosophers, such as Hieroeles, For* 
phyry, Simpiicius, and others, though otherwise great 
opposers of Christknity, did jet in this side with the ^ 
Scnptures, anct attribute the ori^nal of evil not to matter, 
bat to the will of man. And whoever is seriously Con«^ 
veraant with the writings of those philosophers, who were 
h f^s Ufig ymfOL^^ of Ule sacred succession out of the 
diodl of Ammdnius at Alexandria, such as Plotinus, Por- 
phynus, Imnbtichus, and Hieroeles, will find them write 
IB a higher strain concerning many weighty and import* 
ttat truths, as oJF the degeneracy of men's squis from God^ 
asd the way of the soul's returning to him^ than tbe niost t^ 
SDUime of the ancient philosophers bad done* Wbicb 
^sbulations of theirs no doubt arose not t<> miic^ ^^ 
me school of Plato and ^ythagoms, -as of tbiat great 
lestorer of philosophy, Ammontus of Alexaijidria, whoso 
schofers Herepnius^Origpfr, and.Plotii^li vt^ire; who living 
^ dying a Cbristiah, as JCusebius and Hierom assure us, Emeb. Ee- 
wliatifever Poi|ilfyritta suggests to riie cdntrarys did cobi-cic*.Hi»t. 
iwiiioaie to his sbbolbrs the suUimer mysteries of i>ivineHil^'Se 
itvalatiob, together with the speGolation$ of the ancient Scnpt-M. 
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BOOR philosophers { whidi Holstenius conceives he did with an 
^^^' adjmtition of secrecy^ which he tells us Porpbyrius Imn- 
Hoisten.de 8e» acknowlcdgeth* that those three scholars of Ammo-. 
Vit. et niusy Herennius, Origen, and Plotinus, were under an ol>> 
Script, ^'lig^on to each other not to reveal and discover; thou^ 
p jt'C. . .^ ^^^ ^j^^ violate by then. It is an easy matter to. 
conceive what aA excellent improvement might be made . 
of the ancient Platonic philosophy by the advantage d, 
the Scriptures* b^ one wlio was so well versed in both of: 
them as Ammonius is supposed to have been ; and how 
aanneeable and becoming would that philosophy seem 
i^ich had only its rise from Plato, but its height and im*^ 
i; provemeot from those rich and truly Divine truths which 
were inlaid with them ? The want of observing this, viz.. 
whence it was that those excelleot discourses in the lat« 
ter Platonifits had their true original, hath givdn ocoaaias 
to several mbtakes amon^ learned men: as first, tbe^ 
over- valuing of the Platonic philosophy; as> though in 
many of .the discourses and notions ot it, it seen^ed to. 
some (who were more in love with philosophy than the 
Scriptures) to outgo what is discovered therein concern^ 
ifig the same thin^* . A: most groundless and imwortby 
censure! when it is more than probable. (and might be 
largely manifested^ were it here a fit oppontunity) that 
whatever is truly generous and noble in Che sublimest 
discourses of the Platonists, had not only its primitive 
rise, but its accession and improvemeni; from the Scripr 
tures, wherein it is s.till .oontamed in its .native lustre and 
beauty, without those paintings and impure, mixtures 
which the Stublimest truths are corrupted wub in the Pla* 
Itonic writings. The i^eason of which is, though these 
philosophers grew suddenly rich through the spoils they 
jbad taken out of the. Scriptures, yet they were loth 
to be known from whence, they had them,.«and would 
seem to have had that out of their own gardens, which., 
was only transplanted from the sacred writings. Therer* 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures and the 
Christian doctrine without some contempt of its meanness 
and simplicity; and whatever improvement they bad. 

fained by them, they would have it less taken notice of 
y professing their opposition tp the Christians; as is. 
notorious in those great philosophers^ Porphyrins, lam*: 
l^Hchus, Hierocles, Simplicius, and others: it. being, 
their design to. take so much and np more out (^ the- 
.^ Christian doctrine as they oould well suit with their Pli^; 
tpnic nptipQSj.by whi^h we^w they ac^ disguised die. 
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faces of the truths tbey stole, that it were hard for the CH Ap. 
right <>wners of them to know them again. Which was- HI- 
the grand artifice of their great master Plato^ who doubt- ^ 

less, by means of his abode and acquaintance in Egypt, 
about the time when the Jews began to flock thitoer, 
had more certain knowledge of many truths of grand- im- 
pcn^tance concerning the Deity, the nature of the soul, the 
origin of the world, than many other Greek philosopherg 
had; but yet therein lay his great fault, that he wrapt up 
and disguised his notions in such a fabulous and ambigu- 
ous manner, that partly it mieht be less known firom 
whence he had them, and that they-mieht find better enr 
tertainment among the Greeks, than they were ever like 
to do in their plain and native dress. Which Plato him- Plato in 
self seems somewhere to intimate, when he saith, that £pino«* 
what the Greeks received from the Barbarians, xftXXioy ^|^,^|^^ 
t5to fi^ riXo$ otiFifYa^orraty they put it into a better fashion^ 
u e, they disguise it, alter ana change it as they pleaae, 
and put It into a Greek habit, that it might never be sus- 
pected to have been a foreigner. Thence Tertullian 
speaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of suoh 
pnilosophers, wbo did ingerm sitim de prophetarum^fonte 
mtgar^, (as be expresseth Jtt,) that quenched their thirst 
after knowledge with the Waters of Jordan, (though they 
did not, like Naaman, cure the leprosy of the head by 
washing in them;) for, as Tertullian saith, they cameTerml. 
oiAj ex negotio curiositatiSj more to please the itch of ^P®**^' 475 
their curiosity than to cure it. 

And wherein they seemed most to agree with the 
Scriptures, their difference was beyond their agreement. 
Siquidem vera (jiup^ue et eonsonantia prophetis aut aliu7idetesin\. de 
^mmendant ant ahcrswri subomant, cum maxima injuria ^^^^*^'^ 
veritaiisj quam efficient aut adjuvarifaldSf aut patrocinari^ 
Whatever the philosophers speak agreeable to the Scriptures^ 
either they do not own whence^ they hud it, or turn it quite 
another way, whereby they Have done the truth a great deal 
tf' injury, by mixing it with their corruptions of it, and 
making that little truth a plea far the rest of ttieir errors. 
Neither was this only among the andent philosophers; 
but tfie primitive Christians began to discern the under- 
hand workings' of such, who sought tobiend'philosophy 
and Christianity together: for Tertullian himself takes 
great tiotice of such^ who did Feritatis dogmata dd philo^ 
^ofkkas sententias aduiierare^ suborn Christfahity to main- j>^^ ^^ 
^in phiIoso^y;f which makes 'hitn: cry out,«rui^m/ 9<^PnMerip. 
Siiiietnfi^ et Flaionicum,et^diaie(^iicum ChnHianismum jDr^adYefi.H«- 
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S60 It ^tt^^v'tt^^ ; by which we see what tam^rilig there was be- 
lli, times rather to bring Christianity aowti to philoapphy, 
than to make philosophy truckle under the truth and sim^ 
pUcity of the Scriptures. Whether Anmionius himself, and 
spniie btheiv of tte scl^ool of Alexandria^ might be ^uiky in 
this kind, is; not here a place to enquire; though it be too 
evident in the writings of tome^ that they rather seek to aor 
ooorinodate tht Scriptures to the sentiments of the sebotil 
of Platoiy than to reform that by the Scriptures: but I say^ 
howerer it were with those who' were Christians, yet 
those who wtsre not, but only philosophers, made their 
great advantage by it. For iHrhen they fotind what was 
redoneileable with the doctrine of Plato in the Scrtpttures, 
donb already to tbdr hands by the endeavours chiefly of 
Ammpniua and Origen^ they greedily embrace those im* 
pfovements of their philoaopny,. which would tend io 
much to the credit of it, and as contenmtuously reiect 
wlibat Ihey found irrecontileable with the dictates of their 
philosophy. Now what an unreasonable thirig is i^ 
yjtihihf whatever was noble and excellent ki the Hdathea 
philosophy,, was. derivative from the Scriptui*e^, aa' the 
aacced toufftaiq of i€^ that the meetiti^ with su^h thitlgs 
dhoijdd in the lesat r^ound to .the prejudice of the.Scrip* 
turds, from whence rt was originally dierived ? Wfafisn 6fa 
the other side it should be a great confirinatidn. to cur 
fiiith, as to the Scriptures, that they, who Were^ professed 
philosophers and admirers only of reason, did so reacttly 
embrace some of those grand truths which are dontaitied 
in the word of God. 
XIV. . For which we need no other instance than that before 
us cbncernihg the origin of evil; the niaking but cS 
which will tend to the clearing the last tfaifi^ mentioned 
concerning it, which was^ that the most material things in 
i^ are attested by the Heathens themselves* And this hon^y 
which' is gained but of the lion's mouth, must needs taste 
iweeter than any other doth. For it is a weak and ground- 
less mistake on the other side, whibh is the second, (yhich 
ariseth irom meeting things consonant to the Scriptures 
|Q the writings of philosophers,) presently to conclude 
fratn such things that they were Chrisdans, (as it is stfid 
sohie h^e l^eiy done in the behalf of Hierodes.) Fot 
there being such cliear accounts given in Scripture of tha 
gi&i^d diiSculties and perpleiitlies Which the minds of mea 
were- trouhled vvith^ when these^ came to the knowledge 
of such who. were of philosophic aitd inquisitive heacb^ 
^we cannot but think they would n»eet with acceptstioo 
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Mongthem^ especially if they migbt be made consistent chap. 
with their former speculations : thus it was in our present ^^' 
cise concerning thii origin of evil. We have already be- "~7*^ 
hdd the lamentable perplexities the ancient philosophers ^1 
were in about it^ what meanders they were lost- in tqf 
want of a clue to guide them through them : now ic 
pleaped God^ after the coming of Christ in the fleshy, to 
decmre to the world the only way for the recovery of 
souls and their eternal salvation ; the news of which being 
spread so Sax that it soon got among the philosophers, 
liould not but make them more inquisitive bonc6ming the 
state and cohdttion of their souls; and when they had 
jwafdied wha^ the philosophers had formerly disk:overed 
a it, their, curiosity would presently prompt themW ste 
what aqcounf of things, cdocerning the souls of inen, was 
delivered by the preachers of this new dbctrine. By this 
they conld not out presently understand that they de- 
clared an men's souls to be i^ a most degenerate and low 
condition, by being so continually under the power of the 
no^t Unreasonable and unruly passions, that they Wm 
^tran^ed from God,' and prone to fix on things very un- 
soitab^ to their nature^ as to all which, thdir own inward 
sense and experiences cou|d not but tell them, that these 
thiiMj^s were notoriously true ; and therefore they enquiry 
Atrt&sr how these thin^ came to be so ; which they re- 
ceive a full account of m Scripture : thajt man's soul was 
at first created pure and holy, and in. perfect friendship 
sritb God: that God dealt bountifully and favourably 
mtb man; only expected obedience to his laws: that 
•0^ l^ng a free agent, did abuse his liberty, and dis- 
•obeyed his Maker; and thence came the true wrMpo^fAi^t^, 
llhefeaihers of the ^oul, whereby it soared un to beaven, 
iaoulted . away, and the soul sunk below itself into a de^ 
j^nente Md apostate condition ;- out of which it' is impos- 
sible to be recovei]ed without some extraordinary express 
aion of pivtn^' &vour. Now. what is there in all this 
itCQoulit,.' but what is hugely suitable . to principles of 
nason^ arid to the general expeHetk^e of tbe world,, as to 
%ho» tibings which were capable of bein^ tried by itj 
AM those, philosophefs who wene any thing ingehubus, 
W lovers of truth, )CQU^d liot but confess the truth of 
tiu)ke things which we are noUr speaking of, viz; That 
^Reh'f souls are m ^'v^deg^erdie'xonakio^^^ that the 
iffiti^rc^tional'accpunfojti is,' ttiiU w^oftf by- the loci (^ his 
(^ wittif htmgkk himself into itf and that, in irdirUthe 
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"bOOK happiness ofmm^s souls, there was a necessiiy of reanmff 
tt>' out of this condition. 

^y jis to the degeneracy bf the souls of men ; this was the 

1. ' oommon complaint of those philosophers who minded thib 
government of themselves, and the practice of virtue; 
especially of the Platonists and Stoics^ Seneca, in all his 
moral discourses, especially in his Epntles^ may speak 
sufficiently in behalf of the Stoics^ how much they la«* 
tnented the degeneracy of the world. And the Platonists 
all complain of the slavery of the soul in the body^ and 
that it is here by way of punishment for something which 
was done before ; which makes me somewhat incliii^ie 
to think that Plato knew more of the lapse of nmnkind 
than he would openly discover, and for that end disgCused 
it, after his usual manner, in that hypothesis of preexist- 
ence, which, taking it cabalistioally, (for I rather think 
•the opinion of preexistence is so to be taken than the 
history of the fall of man,) may import only this, Thdt 
men's souls might be justly supposed to be created happy ; 
but by reason of the apostasy qj^ man's soul from God, oM 
souls came fww into their bodies as into a kind of prison, 
they being enslaved to the brutish part within them ; there 
having been such a true mtfo^pwieisy the soul being now de* 
priveaofher chief est perfections in this her low and degene* 
rate condition. , And it seems far more rational to me to 
interpret those persons' opinions to a cabalistical or an 
allegorical sense, who are known to have written design^ 
edly in a way obscure and ambiguous, than to force those 
men's expressions to cabalas, who profess to write a plain 
history, and that with the greatest simplicity and perspi*- 
cuity. But it cannot but seem very strange, that an hy- 
pothesis capable of being reconciled to the plain litem 
aense of the Scriptures (delivered by a person who usetb 
great artifioe and cunning to disguise his opinions^ and 
such a person withal, who (by such persoiw theqaselves 
who make use of this opinion to that end) is supposed to 
have been very conversant with the writings of Moses) 
should be taken in its literal sense, as it really imports 
preexistence of each particular soul in the grossest manner; 
and this should be made to be a part of the philosophic 
cabala of the writings of such a person, who useth not the 
least artifice to disguise his sense, nor ffives us any where 
the least intimation that he left behind him such plaited 
pictures in his histonr of the beginnitig of the world, that 
if you look straight iorward, you may see a literal cabala i 
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6n the one side a phildsopfaical/ and on the other a moral. CH Ar« 
But now if we remove the cabala from Motes to Plato, -^P* 
we may find no incongruity or repugnancy at all, either 
as to Plato's way of writing, oc the consoBancy of the 
opinion so interpreted to the plain genuine sense of Moses ; 
if by Plato's bpinicm of the preexistence and descent of 
souls be understood, by the former, the happy state of 
.the soul of man in conjunction with God, and by the 
latter, the low and degenerate condition wiiich the soul is 
in after apostasy from him.; which the latter Platonists 
are so large and eloquent in expressing. Porphyry, where Pbrp^7r*<^ 
he speaks of some things he counsels men to do, hath ^!?^^^™^' 
ih&SG words 1 BiU if we catmot do them, let us at least do ' 
that which was so much lamented ofoldy To d^qvov/iMMir xfig 
T»i^vdiA«iMyi which is, is ro/ooy her iflleovy hen fttkimv yw6~ 
jmIk, 8r$ fTo ^1q¥ 3^ oxiipmTOff ijj 9¥ wri<rt¥ iSxaSs^vwittw w Suvdi- 
fixdcu Le# us at the least join with our forefathers in la- 
menting thiSf that we are compounded of such disagreeing 
and contrary principles^ that we are not able to preserve 
divine^ pure, and unspotted innocency. And Hierocles fully Hieroc. ia 
.expresseth his sense of the degeneracy of mankind in5[*^' 
these words ; Ol y^p nfkei^t xaxo\ y^ riif vpo^iroidna; ^ttoo; % p. 261. 
P^S^mSeis VTO T^$ 81$ yijv veue'tco^ yfyo/xtvoi* df i^ rouro wttp* Ed. Lood- 
iwtm TO xctitov c%0iv, Si^ rd fiovkifi^at fuysh eofi Gfou, xsit 
ehref/Kpio-Ai aurwg r^i toirw 6/xiXia;, ^$ ninvxpw h auy^ xm^mpa 
liaywr8$* rhv ydf eari 0fov )((oqwjiiv fiXoMrona rots ffivets -4 
mfiof yjfif 7w(ns di^u The most iff men in the world are 
bad^ dnd under the command of their passions^ qnd grown 
impotent through their propensity to earth; which great 
eml. they havis brought upon tbtemselves by their wilful 
Qpo^asyfrom God, and withdrawing themselves from that 
society with Mm which they once emoyed in pure light; 
.whicn departure of men's souls from God, whicn is so hurt" 
fid to^lhe^minds of mentis evident by their strong inclina- 
timto- the things <f this world. The same author mentions, 
with much.approbation, that speech of Heraclitus, speak- 
kigolf those sojula which are onrrttnroi tiV xaxioy, which I 
^ftanot better render than undeclinably good; he saith, ori 
Qofftfy Tw iniivm^^a»aTOV, rn^vfpuLfMp hi rw ijuhmv. fihv /^ Ibid. p. 255. 
me their, deffihy and die their life: nirwri yeif 1^ eaterhnu 
vis ivSaiftoyof x^f ^ Sv^fwtog. For man is now fallen down 
frpm that llesmt, region, and as Empedocles the Pytha- 
gorean speaks, ^ 
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M>OK Which words cannot be better rendered tfaati in the umdtf 
m» the ^ripture usetb concerning Cain ; and he wenl fnm 

' the fresenee of the Lord^ and was ajugitioe in the earthy 

and under continual perplezitiefl. For the soul of man 
having left ri» KnfiApa t% ihafitlagy (it is Hierocles's own 
Ibid. expression,) the pleasant meadew of truths (a fit descriptidb 
of Paradise,) tjf 6fp^ t^^ vmoMtAnrwi iff y^ifov %%»«» en^ 
, toJile olaDMf aiMhdiigj ihrtmgh the violence of her motdti^f 
or deplumatioitf she comes tnto this earthly tody deprived # 
ihat Ueised Hfe which she btfore ettfoyed. Which he tela 
OS is very consonatit to Plato's sense of the xo^oio^, at 
descent of souls ; that when, by reason of their impotency 
of fixing wholly on God, they sufier ewntxla» i^ wvepo^^ 
cnv, some great iosSf and a deprivation of former peffectionSy 
^which I suppose is meant by the mfoUwfr^iy the souVs 
impotency of flying up above this eartnly world,) then 
tfiey lapse Into these terrestrial and toortal bodies. So 
Hierocles concludes with this excellent and divine speech, 
flSffirfff h ii dtAw puy^f i^ ^ mrtfo^f&^is rm xou^i^^mvy i)f'^ 
«rp3( T^ Ssm n\$ roy rcov ^infrm ifvsyxi rimw^ oT$ t« WMeL^rwnwif* 

Shu' Sreog Sv ijf r^^ dnfni^ aroorgtetdtUts foo^oX^, i^ rir&v AftrSSt 
f wnpw riiwv, Iw^oei^ vrfo^ rof rah xoXePV xotdu^ tveWj ft; 
T^ ^iajf §u^(ola» lifLcn; av^fi. As therefore, by apostasy froin 
God, and the moulting of those feathers of our souls, whereiiy 
we may be raised up above this world, we have fallen inio 
this place of mortals which is compassed about wUh evils; 
JO by the casting off^ carnal affections, and by the grofvthof 
virtues like new feathers to the soul, we shall ascend to the 
place of pure and perfect good, and to the emdyment of a 
Divine life. Sb much more becoming Christi&ns do tnese 
excellent philosophers speak of the degeneracy of inen's 
ifTouls, and the consequents of it, than some who would 
•be accoimted the followers of reason, as well as of CHfist^ 
who make it so much of their business to exteduate the 
fall of man: which we 'find those who were tndi^ phUo- 
simhers fiar more rational and in^nuous in, Sthan thbie 
woo ^reteiid so highly to reason; but' I think 'With » 
little of it as any, supposing the Scriptures to be of Divitte 
, authority. But it is not here our business to consider iSc 
opinions of those who pretend to Christianity, but only 
of such who, pretending only to reason, have jet con- 
sented with the doctrine of the Scriptures as to tne deg^r 
neracy of the souls of men^ that it lies in an apostsiy 
from God, and having lost those perfections which they 
had before. 
XVL That man*s will is the .cause ^ his apostasy; this we 
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iilife already imimfissted at large from the testimony and CHA?. 
reason of Simplicius 5 and Hierodes is as large and clea r ^^' 
in It w the otner^ with expressions much of the same na- 
tme. 'Mctnj Y^p Stra ^ rS icv^qimoD Met rm rs as) yoovvratv Hieroc. in 
tif d^oVf xol twv fjfftfihrom v«f iv €r«^ja>ra>v, ivmct vphg extlvu^ Aur. Carm. 

^fahnriv xaii r^ ^fa9v, iSk^ to t^ f6(rms otfi^lSK>¥.ava:fjLigosMKa' 
«i|^. Man's TRAtme ining between those beings wMck 
f»fpitmUhi CfftaemfHwte^Gwij emd those which are uncapable 
^%it sometimes nmmids tothose, and sometimes descends 
*o Mtse, axxordmg as it ^ijbsewes er r^ects the dictates of 
wusm^ ttnd ^so^Nf reason of the indiff^erenaj of the will, ts 
^hh ts take upon it Ae mnilitude of God or a beast. 

^^tdis'iwnA ttipiem Yiyovratf. jind whoever thoroughly 
wnsitkrs this, untl ^amy understand how m^n are tlie 
"saims ^'iitekr own evtkyond iec&me unhappy and miserable 
llroi^ their >o«m< choice and ^elf-wiils. Which he brings 
in by way of explication 'cf that truly golden Pytlhwfp^ 
f^njrerge, 

Msn toife fgraum ^vniseraUe * through^Aeir ^ew^ fault. dWnd 
tSteswank Jlierooles excelletitly ^describes the nature of 
evil in these words, ^y^e irofAftM^ SfM.iXiK^'M'IscTijTOy^jbuv ngmoe, 
^rA^^ae»lm wpApusw x/m^i;. .^th aur^^mtufral.and^-n^- 
^fittmkdpiiemtyiisn^^ 

^fywrJrserieMsT'mtcardmg^^^^ wincfa, saith he, ivavtfi&rda) 
'^ dmws 'WjKOi^'^vtipd^sdn, s^hrctHi^aa»ifLeifOk o(rav ktun»u^ jSXtt^* 
^^f^ hcSy.ioxew utTtTtiunf &§£' ^XXoi kfiimv ^rmro rvf^$ 
^fS^^^i M^mt^vf^ty-^tiflivfiSafaf rm httivs l^ta-fA&u. ^HTe^dare to P. 464* 
^^f^^Sscfyibe^iaws Qf'Qdd,.fwt bemg semsibiehow much we 
iffpere^mseioes^iiehett wedont i-imnd t^nly look atithis^ that 
WB'miSdableBio ^Mst xfff^ ^he reins^fr^d'ks laws from owr 
^gb* rfpnd her truly iaith, That^itsis ^ greatest ubuse of 
^^itaxfffiend'€k>d,wbsn we either do umtf he forbids, or 
^'^^SSt'fshat^be-'TSquipes. '^Ivei hcatipa^i^ rri^OL^Xi^Tifros «aev-* Ibid. 
'^*9Jt9ifim^0OO'i»x>U'^'^mw siftm-iicSMffinrngj t^ts f^rj-'StuA rd 
^'^f^stk't»yfffi¥a x^ ^tif >«Misiy rd ' atfjor^yopsoiMm, So ^hat on 
f^9ides men bring misery upon themselves, by transgress^ 
^^he*iii»me law, b^thoy^ndt doing tvhai tney are canu^ 
'^l^^t^^emd^deifig what the/d wrsforbiMm- So- that 
he^fttty (ascribes the origin 01 evil to the to miri^iiFiwf 
*Hw'«»ie^ip&rii» 8a«*Myyas he v2ii^&hX^4hemftg^lQfrna(Uiw^ 
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900 K of the wiU of man; which we have already shewed to bt 
"^' the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

^^ As to the necessity of the soul's recovery finom tUs con- 

dition, in order to her felicity, we have these philosophers 
expressing their consent with the Scriptures. Porpbyr 
Aogost. de rias, as St. Augustine tells us, in the end of his first book 
Cmt.Dd, jg Regressu jimnue, doth acknowledge the necessity of a 
iA.vijJ^ way of recovering souls, which shouki be universal. Omm 
1613. autem dicii Porphyrms^ nondum receptam unam quondam 
sectatn, qtuB universalem viam aninuB anUineat libenund^f 
^--'^nondumque in suam noHtiam eandem viam kisioriali 
cognitione perlatam^ proculdubio confiietur esse aliquam, sed 
nondum in suam venisse notiiiam. But the necessity of 
the purgation of the soul in order to its felicity, is so 
largely and fully discoursed of by all the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, that it will be needless to insist upon it. 
Thus &r then we find the account ^ven of the origin of 
evil in Scripture to be embraced by the sublimest of the 
, Heathen philosophers, as most rational and satisfactory; 
which was the thing to be proved. 
XVIL Neither do we find only the main of this account ac« 
knowledged as rational ; but we may trace some not ob« 
scure footsteps of the truth of particular circumstances 
which concern the fall of man, amone the Heathens; 
such as the Devil* s envying of man's happiness^ his ^tf* 
guising himself under the form of a serpent, and man*s 
being throtun out of Paradise upon htsfaU. 
D.Cmttb. I. The Detfifs envying the happiness of man* It hath 
Origin^of i)een truly observed bjr a learned man, that the original 
EViU^ of that very ancient opinion among the Heathen, de in* 
vidia Diemonis, had its rise from the history of the fall of 
man; which he hath made out so fully, that I shall thr 
less need to prove it. And that there was an undoubted 
tradition of some malignant spirits which envied the wel* 
fare of mankind, appears by that ample testimony ct 
Plutarch, in his Dto, mentioned by tne same author; 
Vit. Pftral. 06k olSa, jtt^ rm mwfo mUKBtw9 riv inowArettw eemy^oiedS^ 
P\9$^* mf(iarii^e<rdo^ kSyw, <i^ rA favAa iaifUvuL xci fiaffxa»aj wpocr^ 
* ^ovotiirra roi; iyodoi; Mfiarif xa) rtug vpiftarn hi^ifiMOi 
rapaxais xei ^iSw^ Wofym, frthrrei xei irfi)iXorra ti^v mfertpr mi 
ffri^ ^MfislfecifTtg iarrem^ w r£ xetkn xci axftfoioi, fiikrUfOf ixihm 
ftoipa^ funa r^y riXfur^ rvp^eiKriv. Plutarch was mqch 
troubled to give an account of the apparitions which Bnsh 
W tus and Dio, who were learned and philosophical roeOf 
were haunted withal ; and doubts he can give no jttst ao«. 
count of it> unless he embraced that very ancient iraditioa 
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(which yet seemed absurd and incredible,) viz. That there CHAP* 
m'e certain wicked and malignant dcemons, which envy ^^^* 
good meny and withstand their enterprizes, by raising /ears 
and troubles to them, that so they might hinder them in 
their pursuit of virtue j lesty if they continue stedfast and 
^unmoveable iu good, they should be at last partakers of 
greaier felicity than they enjoy • There beinK so ancient 
a tradition of such u6pi<rral W/xovt^, (as the Teamed man 
mentioned hath more fully shewed in his notes on this 
place of Plutarch^) gives a great confirmation to the truth 
of what the Scripture reports concerning the Devil's being 
80 great an instrument in procuring the fall of man. To 
him therefore I refer the inquisitive reader, and shall only 
add to the testimonies of him cited, that of Xenocrates in 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, where he saith, that the ca<- Plutafch.de 
lamities of life, and misfortunes men meet with, do not^***-?*^*^- 
agree with that veneration which we have for the Deityjj J^ i^, 
and good spirits, 'A^X' ilvof ^ms>h r^ vf^ifp^ovri /AsyoAa^ Ed. Oxon. 
^fv xeu «avtfpa$, ius-poTrwi ii xal cicudpanra;, at ;^aMpoti9'i rolp 
TOitfToi;. Sut thai there are in the air some great andpo- 
tent beings, which are of a surly and malignatit nature, and 
rejoice to do men all the mischief they can. lamblichus, in Umblich. 
his answer to Porphjrrius concerning the Egyptian myste-^*^^^^"* 
ries, undertakes to give an account of these evil spirits orEdlii'gd, 
demons, and that from them the origin of evil in the 
world is; for thus he speaks, (as he is translated by Fici- 
Dus:} Si verum est qtiod de idolis dicebamus, improbisqve 
Damonilms, hinc sane exoritur multiplex origo malorum* 
Simulant enim Deorum prasentiam, Dcemonumque bono* 
rum, ideoque cultorem suum jubent esse justum, ut ipsi vi^ 
deantur boni, sicut et Dii ; quoniam vero natura sunt nuUi, 
rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis ad injusta 
conducuni. Hi sunt omnino qui et in oraculis mentiuntur 
et falhmt, et turpia consuhwi atque peragunt. By which 
we see he acknowledgeth some spirits whose natures are 
wicked, and help men to do evil ; and that these very 
spirits may sometimes conimand that which is good, lest 
they should be suspected to be what they are, of a wick- 
ed and malignant nature, which only design the ruin of 
men. By which we have a good account of whatever was 
coQimendable delivered by- the Heathen oracles ; which 

Jet m^ht conie from the Devil still, by this confession of 
amblichus himself. 

For the DeviVs appearing under the form of a serpent* XVin. 
It b very probably conjectured, that from hence it was ^* 
that the pnnce of those who contended with Saturn, was 
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BOOK by that en^matical writer^ Pberecydes Syrktt, dsiilti 

Ml' ^ 0^9vmig. Celsos/who had >o little skill in 8iifi)|o^y ab 

"^ J"** to think that the history of Moses was, to to matfy fite* 

Sages of it, taken out of Heathen fables, insists on tbilB 

very story of t)pbioneus as the gronndwork of thlBii fek- 

tloh in Genesis eohdefriiiig the fall. I^ttt Origeh iMlita- 

Grig. coot, swers him, ifa Sv,9l (0,^ 6 k^xixStv iS)uMv, a^ spaXk^fiM$^ ^Svy*" 

Ceisum, 1. gi^rardj xa\ aitQwewXeaniiAiifots. ^ion ^lviyfi^a»¥, authf <ri>B^ 

4^i%u^W} &^euiT9poij okKoi xeA 'Op^ifoo^ Ma/u&ie^ yfAfi^S&trx 

See therefwe if this rare qntiqtiary, ufJuk chargeth to ^ifk 

impiety m corrupting arid altering the HeatliSn fdiks, be 

Hot himself more justly chargeahk %uith' the ^ifie'jauU, Jt^t 

, understaming ttie fur greater 'arttiquky hfihe^ writings of 

Moses, than either <f rletiiditUSfOr Phetee^desyOr'I&fker 

himself y wMch reports' the story of that' evil one wHuAfitt 

from heaveh, b 7a/? oijJi^ («*«/?' 'w fsri^oi T(»'4%^tx^^^yom 

'0^/ive&^) arrjo^ yev6ffi,9VO^ rot) kK&hfiil^etf rov d««ov 'ctu^eMsiaw 

riv SvhpdntoVy roioajri rivet alvl&irrroif, WayytySet dt^nfro^ 'xal 

ft^^oviov ocTTomiaretg To'3»jX<trgOKy«iwf' ^ rwijxoXovdqx^vocf ArfetOf 

. km 6"av^p* For the serpent, (from which Ophiori&us m Phe- 

.recedes derived his name,) which ii/as the caiese why mim 

lims ca^t forth of Paradise, doth intimate some sUchihtHgj 

while '"under a pretence ofditi^f&ty, diidofa better eMMtiSn, 

CaeJ. Rho- he first deceived the wofkctn, arid by her'mlsfans Me mitn. Caf- 

LfcU?u? ^^ Rodigintls caltsthis OphlOneiis Ddenipnidtim'setf^- 

c. 7/ * ' t&rti, aid' aritesignafmsfum 

EuBcb. de f^fo defidentis. This Phefecy&s, as^apjJdars^by tDndeUus, 

hTc.^o. ^^^ "^"^*^ cohirerse with the Phoeriiciaris ; ^hefehe fat- 

posely speaks cancerning this Ophionetis. Ndw the 

Phoenicians/ as 'Eusebiiis. likev^se tells tfts, WOffebi^Bed 

their God uiider the form oF a serpent; which *^r(^t>Iy 

riiightbeoccasiphed.by the Devil's an^bUkm^ttnd tjrffthxiy 

bvcr men, that would be '\Vor8hippeSd'am6njg th^tn in^tbat 

^ery foiin wherein he 'hhd done sfo mutsh'inischie^tK^th^ 

wprld. It wa:s very early in'the'vvoiW Wfcfen thb^PWaem^ 

cians and, Egyptians did begin to fiidore'their gi96fi|iiiider 

the form of serpents t* for* theibefeihning^bf It WittnbtttAd 

to .Taautus by Etisiebiiis, t^y>iv 5y'r5 :^iit6Wo$ ^^v vffo^ 

ip*iMv\oajTos i^i^ilbt&evo JikwroijKa] i£tr'' who^^ 

re ku) Alyikttbu Neither Was thiadtily^uWMgm^riARz 

^ nicians and Egyptiapis; but wherever the' Devil f^^^> 

* the serpciht wis had in some ^peculiar veriei^tloit : tSdhce 

Ap^oiog-T* ^^®^^" Mfe'tyi^'saithj-efagB^ ^rufr) yolit^ojj9inv''tii»p*' ^w :h£if, 

c. t7. Sps o^fftS^Xoy fAiyd xai [wtyifiof iiiaypiif^etf* The sei^^M 2^^ 
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phe s^mbf^l of o^oration among th^m; and was the proper CH Ar 
*?f^ff?^^ or npt?, of 2i, cpnsfscrated placcj as is evident by ^^ 

Pmge duos, angles : pueri, sacer est locus. Pen. Satyr. 

Theijce tl\(p ^oliast 911. Anstpphanes^ on that place in**'' "^' 
Plutu^ t^in/^v Sv $uo ^axoi(T* be. tqu vewy observes^ xo<vwf 
m^t^ ToTf ^epiTi S^oxovrit^ fsru^rlbnyroj so that wherever any 
God or hero was to bf worshipped, there were serpents 
panted to denote so^ niuch. So Of us ApoHo saith of th^ 
f^^rpti^nSp sfflTftov 6 lf;lv .^Miivis-i jSflw/^MTHov yptwrouv trapiri^e* 
<rSaY Toi^ dfoif, ^Aey w^S W'o^.^ ^0 ^^/ ihsjorm of a gojdei^ 
boAiUsk to their gods. Heinsius conceives that th? first Heins. Ari- 
wprstiip 9f Appllo at Delphi^ ^y^s und^r the form of a ser-*^^**' 
pep^f whither J^qnri^s tells us tha^t Cadmus the Phce-Jijy.' 
nidian vvtsptupon his- first coming into paeotia; and froni 
hq^cp he derives the name ^j^ytho, from the Pe^)rew :nB, 
wh^^n signifies a serpent, pt ffon diubitandum s^ii, saU^ 
hc^ ipiin Pythius jipollo^ fwc ^sfy spurcus ille spiritu^, ifH^ 
JSelfr€fi Cp ei Ahaddon^ itellenjistiP a4 verbum 'AiroXhifovai 
o^f^ 'Aj^oAXot^ycf '^ixeru;^^^ s^i hjicfoTynaqufl mis^ia,ia\ J^-* 
^a?^ oUrn, g^nfri irtyesgii, ptimo ciUtus sit in Gri^ecifi. Ap4 
whictii \^ furtbfr o\)^ervable, the Devil ^as always ambiypu^ 
to hay^ <hfi ^9^4 ^h^v!^ that the kn^vyledge of good'aii^ 
pyla^ ly^s \p co.^e by fhQ serpent still. X^ence the f^n;ipU4 
9^a^^ of Apq^iq h^rp af Delphi ; thence^ cani^ the u^e of 
serppnj:^ sp, much \n diyin^^qt^; fhenc^ ti^n: signifies \q 
diy^nf , frpip Wpy., a serpent ; ^nd so among the p,reeki| 
oiwvl^ea-^otf is tkken in the same sense^ from o\aovi$f a s^r- 
p^jt. $|p that excellent glossogfaph^r^ Hesychjus; p^i'oji 

V^skf W^??' The pejwntw^^ reckoned anpopg^be^* 
ffff^W ^V?ft by^hS lipniqii? ; and^pmfi^ tell^, in %^a,% 
sqh^n^i} d)yin§t^oi^ concerning f ^^^ Qr^c^kj^v saccefs ^t Troy, 

. . .Ap&3^cov k'jf) VrnTfiLiot^oiyoi. Iliad. ^'. 

WJycji^.^ih R^imiwi^ ij W PX^Pt ^esfiription: of ^he Na-* ""' ^° ' 
WMj ^HOffi Ibpy WOfilfl %^ sft paUq4 from tlie park^ 
op lof^ fa|^^,.:^bi^ th^y ^9cifrately observed in divmation^ 
'IpW Wf ^^ h^y. pf^^l the Devil was to advan9.e hii^ 
|ig^O[U^ ^i| ^be world uiifj^r tb^t forpa, wherein he had de- 
99^^ f]gjfnjkjq4 ipto so rouph folly and mfser^r* 
• Wp ^^t yritb 8om(^ f ^mainflprs of mail's beiqg ca^t put 3* 
of f arft^ise, uppn bis* falj, ai|ipng thjj ijeaj^ipn^. QngSR^jf ' ,^^"'- 
thipls^f A* t mm> h hi? ffflHYfiffiP wi* *S ipW^ IP ?gMrp. X89: 
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BOOK did understand the history of the fall of man; which he, 

"^ after his way, enigmatically describes in his Symposiacs. 

Where he brings in Poms, the God of Plenty, feasting 

with the rest of the gods; after supper Penia comes a heg- 

Sing to the door; Poms being drunk with nectar, goes into 
uptter*s garden, and there falls asleep; Penia observing 
it, steals to him, and by this deqeit conceived by him. In 
this&bleof Plato, Origen takes notice what a near Ire- 
semblance the garden of Jupiter hath to Paradise, Peni^ 
to the serpent which circumvented Adam, and Porus to 
man, who was deceived by the serpent. Which he con- 
ceives more probable, because of Plato's custom, roi iiaya.-- 
Xoi keurrcp ^atvofisva HyfJ^ara xpti^ai ftev hot, rQv$ isroXXovs Iv tw 
rw [w^ov o-xfifjMTi, to wrap up those excellent things ne 
knew under some fables, because of the vulgar; for which 
he after speaks of his custom in altering and disguising 
what he had from the Jews, lest he should too much dis- 
please the fabulous Greeks, if he should adhere too close 
to the Jews, who were so infamous among them. Some 
have thought the story of Paradise was preserved among 
the Heathens in the fable of the gardens of Adonis, which 
comes near that of Eden ; but what footsteps may be 
gathered of the truth of Scripture -history in the Heathen 
mythology, will appear afterwards. Thus much here 
then may serve to have manifested the account which 
the Scripture gives of the origin of evil by the fall of 
man, to be in itself rational, and attested by the con- 
sent of such persons, who cannot be suspected of any 
partiality to the Scriptures. 
XX. We come now to consider the other grand difficulty 

which concerns the origin of evil, and the truth of Divine 
Providence together : which is, that if sin be the cause of 
misery, and there be a God which governs the world, 
whence comes it to pass that the worst of men do so fre^- 
qu£ntly escape sufferings, and the best do comm^nlu tmaergo 
them? This hath been in all ages of the world, where 
men have been philosophical and inquisitive, one of the 
great enquiries which the minds of men have been per- 
plexed about. The true and full resolution of which 
question depends much upon those grounds and princi- 
ples which are discovered to us by Divine revelation in 
the Scriptures, concerninff the grounds of God's patience 
towards wicked men; the nature and end oJF sufferings 
which good men are exercised with. And certainly this 
should very much commend the Scriptiire^ to all sober 
and inquisitive persons, that they contain in them the 
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most clear and certain grounds of satisfaction to the chap« 
minds of men^ in such things wherein they are otherwise ^^^' 
80 irresolved. But of that afterwards. Our present bu- 
sioess is to ^tve an account of this difficulty from natural 
reason ; which will be roost satisfactorily done by the 
producing those grounds from which they have resolved 
this question, Cur malis bene, et bonis male, who either 
have not had, or at least Owned any thing of Divine reve- 
lation. I begin with that which doth concern the pros- 
perity and impunity of wicked men, which men have 
with more confidence insisted on, on this account, be- 
cause all men could not but understand a general reason 
of sufferings, by reason there were none whose con- 
sciences could wholly acquit them of evil actions ; but 
why persons notoriously wicked should live in impunity^ 
when others suffer, that they were unable to give an ac- 
count of. And this was the common pretence of atheism; 
as Simplicius tells us, <rv(j£etlvu Ss riyo; xeu ha to ovairoSe/x- Simplic. 
ra>i vis-euetv, xoi ^let to 6fS» trorS f*ev ayotdovs Ivfuxpuvrag, vrori Co««|Miit 
8s xetxoifg iv icurrolg tupoourroLs, oXiycopuv cov l^oucri ^go^n^^fiov^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
juA x^P^^ l&ivcu T^ rgayaXloL xiyuv, 223. 

ToAfiw xaTiiiFtlv fjJpror ovk e\<r)v Qiol, 
KoKoi yaq turvp^ouyrf ; mirXijTTOuo'/ jm. 

It comes to pass, that such who have no grounded belief 
cfa Deity, when they observe the miseries of good men, and. 
the tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard not the 
common notions they have of a Deity, and are ready to cry 
out with the tragedian. 

Shall I not dare to say there are no Gods, 
When those, do prosper who have injured me ? 

And it is observable, that the most of those who have 
taken occasion amongst the Heathens to question Provi- 
dence, have done it upon some remarkable injury which 
they have conceived to be done to themselves ; and so we 
have ground to think that it was more passion and in- 
terest^ than any clear reason, which was the inducement 
to it. So Diagoras resolves to set up for an Atheist, be- 
cause the perjured person was not struck dead in the 
place. 

And Jason in Seneca, when he sees Medea fly away 
after killuig his children, cries out, 

Teaur^nullas esse qua veheris Deos. . . Melv^uli; 
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VCfOK. thorn iM'^timiomrli^tlmre arena Gcd^tkah wiiy * 

Add so Ckudiatiy who largely reasons the>case on bothb-- 
sidbs, for Prdividtoce and i^ainsfc it^ at last tdl» us wk(itr 
it was which was the main cause of his doiitbitSy viz. tbe* 
long impunity of Rtzfinns. 

In Rufin. AhsJh^lit hunc tandem Rtifitd poena tumuitum 

^'*^* A]bsolvitque Deos. 

Atifinu/ death doth clear the Gods, and set 
My mind at ease. 

Cicero de • But becai£B6 Some can'y it higher, a» Cotta ia TuUy, 
Nat. Dcor. ^bo r^asonfr the moet (as becanie a atatesman) in irefer-' 
' *"* ei^eb to such persona who" had been useful or hturtfnL to 
^ the commomvealths, we may suppose there migbli be 

somewhat move of reason than interest in such argmneiH 
t«ttiotid; and yet even in those discburses we may still 
find, th^t the main original of this quarrel against Frcwi» 
dence was an over-high esteem of themselves ; that thtf^ 
thought they deserved better from the Gods than to re- 
ceive such injuries, or undergo aucb calamities. There- 
fore Cotta cries out on Providence, because such persons 
who were useful to the Roman commonwealth were de- 
stroyed, when the enemies to it escaped ; as though Pro- 
vidence had beeti only a tutelar Deity of Rortie, and ha^ 
nothing to do elsewhere. Thence he cries out, If there^ 
bfe Prbnideitce, why were the two Sdpio's desfrq^tsd iir 
Spain by the Carthaginians ? Why was Makiffltis kill^ 
by Hannibal ? Why were the Romans, with Paulus, 
ruined at .Catinse ? Why did Regulus undet^o so much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians ? Why drd not Africanus 
die in hh own bed ? Nay, saith he, to come nearer hopie, 
why if my uncle Rutilius in banishment ? Why was my, 
f^ric^ Drusus killed in his pwn house? On the other side^ 
why di^ Marius die in peace, and the most cruel CinnsL 
enjoy «o long.tra^uillity I With many other instances ot 
l^ptb sorts. 3ut this U it, which I xik^ notice of these 
£w", \^CA}f\^e we lw?r^by -see how common it is for men; to 
ciuf^stiQnj Pn^vi^c^QC^, :n)or4& put, of p^sipn and interest^ 
than out of any solid grounds of reasbn. 
XXI. Let us tjierefore appea^ jGroju pej^sfina w|aq weie :parti-- 
culariy engaged by sona^..priva«te ipji^pei^t^in thofiepa»« 
sages, from whence they would infer that thete was no 
- Providence^ to such* who etood by unconcihifid^ atid made 
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i49e of th#' free dictates of their rea9QQ in dic»e cases, chai^ 
And such persons, when they come to reason the case ^^- 
libs philbsophers, and men out of passion, have given 
sAti^&ctory and rational accounts why God in his wise 
prcHiidenoe may somtimes suffix the worst of men to so 
on in impunity, when good mea may go through too 
troubles of this world. As, 

H. God forbears vncked mmt to- propound the example of, 
hi^ go^dmss ta their imiia^n^ to teach them not to revenge 
their mpwries too greedily ou eagh other. This Plutarch, m Hntvch. 
that, admirable, d^course of his on this subject, insists on, ^^ ^^ ^^} 
as bis first reason, why God doth not presently punish Mtur lanu- 
wicked mea. For, saith he out of Plato, God hath set mine, torn. 
fonth himself iu tk^ midst of the world for our imitation i ^t^'J^^^' 
and true. virtue is nothing eb& but an imitation of the DivifUi 
nature. .And therefore God, saith Plato^ g$ve. man the UMi 
of ^ghii that hy the sight of the heavenly bodies^ and tke 
esaci motions which (fre in thfim^ men should leamro tilrxii^t- 
jcAM xak rmyfUifoWf that which was comely^and orderly^ OMd 
hat^ aU disorderly and irregular motions ; for, as he excel** ^ 
Icuitly speaks, <X yi§ cnv o^ ta /mI^ov S»i^(fm9g a«oA«Mi]f Q$m 

Bk otj^v 9(«^iVa<r^i, There is no greater ben^t mm OMi 
rmMvefrom G^ than to attam true virtue b!y the tTrnta-^ 
tio9^ ami pursuit of those perfections whi^h ate in km* 
hxA. thence^ saith Plutarch> God forbears to puniab 
wicked men presently, not lest, if he should puiiiflh <(hw^ 
he- mighl do that be would repent of afterwards i «M' 
y^pJk^ TO T9^ va$ ri/MopiW ^g^i^i xm) kxSpm^ a^iaifavx hat that, 
ha might take away the fury and violeme of men in r^ 
vending iheir ii^wies on eaeh other^ that they shpuld mt 
do It in wrath a»d anger, with as much eageFuess as they 
satisfy thieir hungi^r and thim, wh^eby they do^ «if4ivi|^ 
Tolg ^fAtfvipcM'iVA Hop Upon them who nave ivjmed thenh 
wiift as mMch f uvy as a wild beast upon hia prey ; bul 
xxMin should leam to imitate n^tt fs»W wfaojj^e^ ^d /m'Mii- 
e-w, God\s gentleness^ and patience^ whereby he givf s iim 
oflRlnder time to consider with himself what he hath done 
before be doth severdy punish him* As Plato, when hill' 
boy bad angored him, stood still awhile without strilUfig 
him,T9y dt^xoy xohiimf as he md^ punishing hmst^iffirH' 
for his anger, befoi^ he would chaa^ the boy for his 
fault; aitd Arehytas» when he saw bow ilei^ig^nt bis 
workjoen had been> and began tp be veiy an^ly wiib 
thero^ told them, «dru^T?« h^ ^^^ojmu ^/si^ It in well for . 
yw tha^ J am angry wii^ you* Now> saith PtotarQh» if. 
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BOOR the consideration of this forbearance in men should tcfid 
^^^' to moderate men's beat and violence, how much more 
should the consideration of the lenity and patience of 
Grod do it ! xa) dcloy riyuo'^M fi^gtov afwr/i^ riyy irpoumfroL nui 
T^v fj^eyaX9ireAmav ; mid to account gentleness and forbear- 
ance to be an imitation of Divine perfections. Now what 
can be more rational and agreeable to our apprehensions 
of a Divine nature than this is, that he should shew his 
goodness to all, and, by his forbearance of so many, 
teach the world more meekness and gentleness towards 
each other ? For if offences rise by the quality of the per- 
son against whom they are committed, no injuries can be 
so great in one man to another, as those affronts Bie 
which men put upon Grod by their continual provocations 
of him : and if God then be of so infinite patience to for- 
bear such who have offended him, what justice and rea- 
son is there, but that men should express more lenity and 
patience towards each other? So Hierocles excellently 
speaks, jxi/xtirai xcii |y roi; fi>Jois jxrrpoi; roy 0coy, 8^ /tua-st fjiiv 
orjUva aybpAirco¥f ro r^f ft\av^poofiria$ ayulbiif xoiv^ tw yim 
w^ihw, A good man imitates God in the measures ^ 
Jrtendshipj who hates no man, and extends his loving-htna'^ 
ness to all mankind. Of which Seneca likewise some- 
Sen, de Be- ^here speaks: Ne Deos quidem immartales ab hoc tarn 
nefictis, effusa benignitate sacrilegi negligentesque eorum deterrent; 
1. 1, c. I. uiuntur natura sua, et cuncta, interque ilia ipsos munerufn 
suarum maks interpretes, juuant. The Divine benignity 
extends itself to all; even to such as affront and dishonour 
them, and abuse the gifts they bestow upon them. And 
since there is so much truth and reason in that of Plato, 
rikos my ayadm to Ojxoicvdijyai 0fw, it is the height of good' 
ness to be like to God; we see what excellent reason there is 
Lukevi.35,foi* ^^^^ command of our Saviour, Love your enemies, and 
36. do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again; and your re- 

ward shall be great, ana ye shall be the children of the 
Highest : for he is kind unto the unthankful and to the evU* 
Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father is merciful. 

2. God forbears presently to punish wicked men, to give 
Plutarch, them time to become better. This the same excellent mo- 
P-S5I* ralist gives as another account of God's patience; tiiat 
th^rebjr he gives them xp^'yoy mpog iravif^wrtv, a space to 
Rev. iu ti. repent in, as the Scripture calls it. For m.en, saith Plu- 
tarch, in their punishments look at nothing further than 
mere satisfying their reverse and malice, and that makes 
, them pursue those that have offended them with so much 
rage and eagerness ; but God, saith he, aims at the cure of^ 
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those who are not utterly incurable; to such he gives ftrra^ CHAP* 
Sa\e<rdM %poyov, a time to reform in. Here he brings in ^"' 
the examples of such who were bad at first, and came 
afterwards to be changed from what they were ; for 
which he in^nces in Cecrops, who was thence called Ai- 
fo^Sy because, from a cruel severe prince, he became 
gentle and mUd ; and so Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 
Pisistratus the son of Hippocrates, who, from beinff 
usurpers, became excellent princes. If Miltiades, saitn 
he, had been cut off while he acted the part of a tjnrant, 
and Cimon in his incest, or Themistocles in his de- 
baucheries, what had become of Marathon, Eurymedon,. 
Dianium, by which the Athenians got so great glory and 
liberty ? And, as he well observes, Ou^if yap al fs^iXeu f6» id. p. 552. 
fr»s li'txpov €xfipovtrt¥j great spirits do nothing mean; OSii 
a^el S/ i^vrrgTOL to (T^oo^^v h avralg xa) $pa$^pioy, aXX* hf (ToXm 
liapipovTM, wp)¥ tig to fiwifiov xa) xot^Bgjjxog vfiog IX^civ, That 
sharp and active spirit that is in them can never lie at rest 
by reason of its vigour ^ but they are tossed up and dowfi^ as it 
were in a tempest, till they come to a settled composed life. 
But as the multitude of weeds argues the richness and 
softness of the ground, though for the sake of those 
weeds one not skilled in husbandry would not account 
such ground worth looking after, so, saith he, irvKu woXXei 
xa) favXoL wpo^ufboxknv at i/^ryaKoti ^eig, great Spirits usually^ 
bring forth no commendable fruits at first 5 which we con-- 
sidering the danger and hurtfulness of are presently for 
cutting them dotun : but one ttiat more wisely considers the 
generous nature which may lie under this til fruity waits 
time and leisure^ till reason and age begin to master these 
headstrong passions. And therefore, according to the 
prudent law of the Ej^ptians, the woman with child must 
oe reprieved till the time of her delivery. 

3. God spares some wicked men from punishmenf, to 
make them instruments of his justice in punishing others. 
*Ryhig ycig uyAhju xeA xAXotg-aig hiponf irovrigooVy art ^/u^xo/yoi;, 
iarey^a-oero to ^ai/xoviov, as Plutarch goes on, God spares 
some from punishment, that by them he might punish others. 
Which he supposeth to be the case of all tyrants : and 
thereby Cotta s difficulty concerning Marius, Cinna, Syl- 
la, and those other cruel and tyrannical persons who 
usurped authority among them, is clearly taken off: for 
Divine Providence might let those trees grow, from' 
whence he intended to take his rods to scourge others 
withal. God makes the same use of tyrants (saith Plu- 
tarch) to commonwealths, that physicians do of the gaH 
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3 o o K of % by^na aijid othf r biirtful cre^tor^s i whip^' may b^ 
Uh good fop curing somi^ dangerous dis^aeesj so may th^ 

^ tyranai^ severity and sbarpnes^ of such perspu^ be con* 

tinued V} TO vo<rovv kvaX^Ai xa\ xaPafou, till the disec^es of 
the political hp4y, he qured by thqs0 sharp medicines, ^upb 
a o^e was Pbalarid to the Agrigentine% and Mi^rius t^ 
the Ronia/)^ ; ^d tl^e Oracle told the Sicyopians in ex* 

Id. p. 553. press terros;, fun^tyovofuoy hla^ui, r^v voXiv, the city wanied 
some severe discipline. Thence Totilas, when ne found 
\vha,t strange success he had in his enterprizes^ called 
bimsell Flagj^llum Dei, ^nd thought God raided him up 
on pujrpo^e t<pt be. a ^o^rge for the ^ns of th:^ wo^ld, 
Atj^ no doubt; tho;s^ strangfi ppi^ji^ages 9f the Rpm^j) cpnt-r 
xtipnwealtb, (which nvade C^tp 4t least dispute Proytdenpe^ 
1^. ^y^ Hes dwinas, muLtmn, kfl'b^e qalisinisj wl^en b^ 
^j$^ Pgmp^y successful a^ Ipng as he s^rv\ed h^s ^mbi^oi^ 
iiut prei^mly ov^throAyn Mfhen b^ stood for th^ pom- 
pao.nweaUb i). these things^ I ^ay, bad a hjigh^ ^x^^ thao 
they lp.o^e4 aU wbi^h ^2^ to ^ake both Ronipey. an4 
C^ar the instv^l^ent^ of Piyii;^ jMStipe to. pt^n^sh tlie 
Rpmana for tbeir lusts^ ambition, and cruelty; whip^ 
yi^XPi ^ever greater th^n in th^t age. No.w; tben, if Gp^ 
must JKStly punish o^enders, why may hp not spare somp 
tp n\ake tpem his instruments iu the puni^hin^ of othprs t 
^pppi^Uy $iinpe, after Up bath used bia rpds, hp may ca^ 
tiiep\ intp tbe firp tooil A^ V^as; evident in tbp b^^^nce ^ 
Qmm, wbq, f^fter ^\ bj^:fl^ughtp)rp ^u<i tijiHrnpHs, W4§ 
|n.ui?dfjp4 ip thp;^n^fe a^ijgl tbfti by SQ.mp^ybq bad b^n 
as ^ptive 4^ awy fop ^V^' Ab4 "^^^^ DliviR^Ju^tipe, bptb 
Qs tp thp pv*niflihineQ| pf tb^ pe^§«PS, ajtd thp jnp%^^ qf it; 
h^tb beeq very rem^rHaW^ i" ^ "multitude qf i^$t£^|ipf$^9 
wbipb eypry pnp*^ rp^cling may aford.bim. . ' 

4. Therefore anpthpr acmttt^t wby (jp4 fla^y sg^ 
Viric.kp^ tnen a \yhiJe, is, th>P Vn^m PtQV^ietyp^ might 

v^^ r^emqrMh k0 obsfrvM *?> ^^ immM^mk pmm 

m^ji qftermc^d^* Plutarch tells m of CtUippji^s, nrfep 
W^ gt^bbpd by bi§ euemip? vm the game d^g^r witb 
wbicb be had killed PiQB under ^ pretpnpe pf fripndsbip- 
And vheu Mitlup^ tb^ Argivp, w^ii killed in ^ j&ufflw 
afterwards, upot^ th^ day of a solpipn $bew, a brasii itot^ir 
in the market.-plapp fpll uppn; bis murderer, wd k}ll,^ 
hi^i there, But mft^t r^markabjpistbei^tqry pfB^vi?* 
Tfiwrd^. by tbp ^siVB^ author, wbo baying kiJlpd his fti 
ik^y and along timfe ppnc^aled it, gpp$ on^ oigbt $p supr 
per to ao^^ fri6nd$5 and white h6 w*s thjere, thruftfc? W 
bi$ spi^ar intp a j».ydll0w's o^st, and puU9 it d<WQ/ai 
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kills the young ones. His friends asking him the reason cw A R 
of so strange an action, Ou y«^ (1^) /xo5 wakxt xarafiMprv' m» 
pduiriy aSrw ^{revSw; xei xdcrMjSoai^iv^ a»s mrsxrovoro^ tJv ^rarcpa, — — — 
Do not^ou heisr, sqith hcy how thBy falsely acmiiemej dnd 
cry out ihdt I haoe JdUed my father f Which bbing by the 
persons present tiarried to the kii^, and the truth of it 
fdaiid oik^ be was isxeeuted for it; Such strange ways 
doth ProvideBce sometiiiiSes use to sbew how vigUaiit it 
k, evra when we think it sleeps the -most ! 

5« Though Ood spares the persons -of wicked me9^ Jte^th 
not d^ir their pimshmentj when the thoughts of tfadir 
evil BCtions is the ^^atcAst torment to them; Miueima 
peccaii peenaesij pficca^se^^ Seneca ^peadiLs; ski bears its 
own .punishment along with it. Wlekednete is dnixq ri; 
/3i« Sifuwyd; olxTfiythe most esBqvisite contriver of^ misery y 
whiph fills the minds of those who commit it with eon- 
timml cqnstemadons, anxieties, and perplexities of mind* 
fiut as that often and deservedly cited -ismthor dn this sub- 
ject, Plutardi, tells us, most men are in this like ehildren, 
who vriien they bdioM malefactors in the theatres in 
thetr-elotb of-gdM and purple robes/with their ct-owns on 
^eir heiRls dancing about, they admire them, ^and iina^ 
gine than to be most happy men, till they see them 
nshed and beaten, and fire come out from their brave 
apparel ; so, saith he, as long as men see others m their 
pomp tod f grandeur, they -think them vei^y iar froni 
punishment, tih they behold their dxeeutioci ; wbioh^ 
4RMs-he,'» not so ipuch'the-^nti^nee-bf their' punishment, 
as the perfection of it. So. that the longer the time of 
thririiviBs is, the Idii^r is'tfae-time of their punishment 
here; OuSe-yqad^avra^lxoXeb-idq^fty, ^kM* kyiipeawf'^TiBti^ifunt* 
They^A'e hot 'punished Ufkenrtbey gmu- oldy 4mt are tgroum 
old'tn-ptmUhments. Cannotrwe say a person is punished 
while he^isiniprison, and bath his fetters upon 'him, till 
has i^xeoution comes ? nor that one that hath drunk 
poison, is 'a dying 'while he walks abont, till the cold 
eomes to his heartand kills him ? ij^z^f^-^Je^, saith he^ 
that alV'^ inqfdStiides, horfors, €md cmocieties oj^ nmd, 
which mckedmen hdm,'iire'%o pa^t of their punkhmeant^ 
we "may w^ell *sa^ that *a fish which hath swaUowed the 
hookhitottaktf^ibecatcsehe is 'not ^ fried, or j ictit in ' pieces^ 
So'dtis'rwith'evevy wicked man; he hath swallowed the 
book 'when beiiatfa* dommitted 'an ievil 'aeliofi, (ro yXt/xu 
^Hixtdf oi^pAi?^ tfu;^^ ^flpdHC)) and this cbnscience 
within hiip^ as he expresseth it. 
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** n?^ €>uvvoj (SoXaiOj «TtA«yo; w; 8i«ffloS«»' 

rrj^ 177 Which in the prophet's expression is. The wicked are lik 
IsiLiviifaL^ troubled sea, which casts forth nothing but mire anddvrt* 
As Apollodorus dreamt that he was &yed and boiled by 
the Scythians, and that his heart spake to liim out of the 
cauldron, *£yeo 0*01 rour«y eurla, I am the cause of all this. 
God deals by wicked men, as Caligula was wont to say 
of those he commanded to be executed, Ferit ut sentia$it 
se mori, he so punishes them, as to make- them sensible of 
their punishments. And as Tacitus speaks of cruel and 
wicked persons, quorum metUes si rechidanttir, posnnt 
aspici lafdatus et ictus; quando ut corpora verberibusj ita 
sievitia^ libidine, malis consulHs animus dilaceretur^ Wick- 
edness is the only fury which continually haunts and 
lashes those who delight in it, and leaves still behind it 
alcrxp^ xoti foSifei, vidi^, loathsome and terrible perturhd* 
tionSf secret gri^ings of conscience, and self*condemning 
thoughts for their folly and wickedness; like Lysimachus, 
who for extreme thirst offered his kingdom to the Gets 
to quench it, which when he had done, fw rij; hfuiig xaxlmj 
%^ h' ^oyify Srto fipa^ileofy l^piifjLcu fiotatXilag r^Xtxminis, fVhat 
a ujretch was I (saith he) to lose such a kingdom for so short 
a pleasure ! And though wicked men be not sensible of 
the loss of a far more glorious kingdom than this of 
Xysimachus, vizt that of heaven, yet they cannot but bo 
^ sensiUe how much they have lost that Kingdom whidi 
every good man hath in the tranquillity of his spirit, and 
the command of his passions. 

6, The time that God spares wicked men, is not so long 
as we think for. It is all (Hie, as Plutarch saith, as if we 
^ould complain, that the malefactor was punished in the 
evening! &nd not in the morning; God's forbearance is 
but for a very little time, compared with his own dara^ 
tioo. We measure God by the short hour^'glass of our 
time, when we are so ready to confine him to our mea* 
sures. The time seems long to us, but it is as nothing io 
itself : nrsi ro7f re dfoi; «raly eof^fWKivou fiho Siap^/xa, ro ^11^ 
fj-i. The whole life of man, compared with eterwiu, is wot 
thing". Besides, all this time God suffers wicked men to 
livenere, he hath them under safe custody ; he doth but 
let them take the air within the prison-wall ; or it m«f 
be they may play and sport themselves there, but there is 
no possibility c^ escaping but of the hands of Divine 
justice. / 
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•7. Gad forbears wicked men herty becatue the time is $9 CH AK 
cme wherein God intends to punish them. This is the 'H. 
highest vindication of Divine Pr6vidence, as to the present 
impunity of wicked men in the worlds because this is not 
the proper season for the open execution of justice. There 
are out few in coniparison> whom justice causeth to be 
executed in the prison, of what are reserved for the ge- 
neral assizes ; God reserves them for^t £ur and open tna], 
for the greater vindication of his honour^ and manifesta- 
tion of bis justice to the world. And although God's 
judgments, even in this world, be sometimes so remark- 
able that we cannot but see a hand of Providence in them, 
yet they are but few whom God doth so remarkably 
punish nere> to make ua more firmly believe a day of 
judgment to come. Which, though it be most dearly 
and felly revealed in Scripture, yet the Heathens them* 
selves, m>m mere reason, have had such a persuasion of it, 
that they have given this as another great reason why 
God did forbear to punish wicked men here, because he 
^ reserve them for future punishment. For, as the same 
moralist speaks in the same discourse concerning the 
soul, 'Aymi^eTM yeip w&Wip a^k^r^g Jtard rh |3ioy, Sret9 ot Sia- motaiclu 
yoBv/oirrai roT§ xvyyium xm$ wpo^xAtrmif. This present life WP- 5^»-, 
the thee of the souVs combat ^ which when it hath fmshed^ ^ ^^ 
it then remves according to its performance of it. And as 
he before spoaks, £1^ hg't hayog 6 rov &§S r^y .xstgmupf ifui ig 

Aivf ly, oataupowfTd danpw. The same reasons which cor^rms 
Providence, doth likeunse cotifirm the immortality of the 
soul; and if one be taken away, the other follows. Ow^ 
^ ^ ^1^9 ^erii r^i^ rfAmrify, ^mKKov §1x6$ ff$-i 1^ rtfiAg carciU 
W^eti if Ti/Mf lof. And if the soul doth subsist dier death, 
it stmas to the greatest reason that it should there receive 
either reward or punishments Thus we see how far natural 
light and moral reason will carry men in the vindicating 
otDivine Providence, as to the present impunity of wicked 
men. 

The other part, which concerns the sufferingrof geod xxu. 
flien, is not of so sreat difficulty, because there are none 
so good as not to have a mixture of evil in them ; and as 
tfaejr have a mixture of evil, so they have but a mixture of 
punishment; none lying under so great miseries here^ 
put withal they have some share, in the ^comforts of this 
life. And .therefore it is less wonder that this part of 
Divine Providence which concerns the sufierings of menj 
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.BOOK <hath not vtiiaiiteil trooie anamji the Hwtfam mcraUbts, 
*M' -Who Siftvemade it their design td witidi^ate it*, wUd}, 
Mtting ^ifiide what SimpHduB on Epieittttiis And tttin^ 
i0Cbefs have dotie^ is fatly pevfontied -by Seneca, in hk 
tract on 'this subject^ Oar bonis ^fkale mt, tmm nt Prih 
iMtntia^ (as Mtire«tt8.*rMtoroft the tide 0F ikM. ^book^) 
wberdn the^ foltoRring aocounts aise givien df «t. 

a. Q€d triti^s ifmm up us km -ehikk^eny under ^dtapp dis* 
€ipliney for timr JkOure bmefii. »A^^ocd man, In Seneca's 

Senec. de ian^age, is, Dtsdf^ulus Bei^ mmmatcffqusj 0t vefn pf^ 

Provid.c.i.g,jjj,^^. Which ih tiie language erf irhe Saipture is, ^ont 
^ifiBtght nf-Godf mdiafdUmoer ^God, mtd Me h^rH of km. 
How, saith be, iPerens ilk fm&gfiifims, imiutam turn Imi 
Kcaeior, iskat suveri patres^ idurius leduoaL God, wh^ is H^ 
^eatFdtbir rf^a^d in»n, keeps fihetn under dismpime^nMe 
under age, and *by kardship JUs Ckkr^ for the pnaietke ^«f 
irirtue. Tbenee 'he ^bids us take mmice of 'die diflerent 
indulgence of fttdieys and iTAitbefiB to their ohildrc^:<tbe 
fiitber be fiastenb ^thetn to scheol^icrcffiets them not to M 
idle on their plarjr-days, makes them toil, Md ^otnecimes 
ciy ; the 'mother sbck all for iietding them in lierlap; 
keefKng-them ont of the snn, md fraoi "catelnpg eold^ 
would ^not willingly Ifate tbetp ridier cry or tafeeiiaiHS. 

Ibid. c. a., ffahfimi ktMt^Bm^ ^dpersusien&swiifkmn,^ ilhyfortiier 
mnat. God ifee^S'^ike indulgence of a forher towards his 
children, and Umes 'themmth^grek^ severity. 
'^9. GiO(dfnenreeeiw hM^tigtheir s^ermgs^ Quiejaii 
emiik'^in mumcehrem mtAi^^'eaith Seneca of a good man: 
Which in the language of \tbe Apostle is, ^Evertf thing 
unfNis together fo^ fns g^od. The sea kfseth-^atking, saStn 
h^, of'its^scdtness, bu the ^^ers running into itj neither 
doth a gof)d nian^^tne emrent of his suffeirings. Afld^ 
idl benefits which be receives, that ^Uie exercise anfl 
iffal of his virtueand pratience is most discernible. Mareet 
me iBtdtfersario virtus ^i^'^mon ae Carthage ^was destroyed, 
BemeAf<^l t.o*ltnrary. ^IVue ^wrestlers -desife to *hme'Some 
to try their strength upon them; Cui non industrio otfUKm^ 
pema est? An active spirit bates idleness anfd cowatdiee ; 
tWfi'etiaMsi cedierit, degenu pt^nat,!theugh his legsife 
tnt^ffff, he mUjight onrhis'knees^ 

3, 'It redounds to 'God's honour, token good men ifearnp 
Maer sufferings. B^ce^Or Deo dignum, virtus fonrtis wtm 
malafortuna compositus. It is a spectacle God delights 
to see, a good man ecrmbat with calamities. Ood doth, 
in Seneears phrase, guo^m fotstidio 'tmn^e, |mi!Ss them 
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by in asl%ht; An Mluurestler scorns to .coniead mth. a CH.AP. 
cowgrdy one who k vinci pardtusj^ready* to yield. \^ pre*- "^' 
seDdy., Calamitaies sub jugum- niittere^prcprium maeni " 
vm est^ It argues Ji noUe spirit to be able tcr subdue 
miseries. > . • . ; * 

4. It tends to the trial and mcrease of their strength. 
Seneca hiehly extols that speech of the. philosopher Dev 
metrius, S^ihil infelicius eo cut nihil unquam evemt adversi ; 
non Ucuit enim illi se expervri. He is the most unhappy- 
man who never knew what misery meant ; for he coula 
never know what he was able to bear. And^ as he saitb, 
to pass one's life way sine morsu ardmi, without any trou- 
ble, it is ignorare rerum natura: alteram partem^ not to 
know what is upon the reverse of nature. Idem licet fece^ 
riiU qui integri revertuntur ex acie, magis spectatur qui 
saucius redit. Though he that comes home sound, might 
fight as well as he that is wounded ; yet the wounded 
person hath the more pity, and is most cried up for his 
valour. The pilot is seen in a tempest, a soldier in the 
battle, and a good man in sufierings. God doth by such 
as masters do by scholars, qui phis laboris ah his exigunt^ 
quibus certior spes est ; who set the best wits the hardest 
tasks. 

5. God exerciseth good men with sufferings, to discover 
the indifferency of those things which men value so much in 
the worldy when he denies them to good men. Blindness 
would be hateful, if none were blind but such whose eyes 
were put out ; and therefore Appius and Metellus were 
blind. Riches are no good things, therefore the worst as 
well as the best have them. NuUo modo ma^is potest Deus 
cmcupita traducere, quam si ilia ad turpisstmos defert, ab 
opthnis abigit. God could not traduce or defame those 
things more which men desire so much, than by taking 
them away from the best of men, and giving them to the 
worst. 

6. That they might be examples to others offatience and 
constancy : for, as Seneca concludes^ Nati sunt in exemplar, 
they are bom to be patterns to others. If to these things . 
we add what the word of God discovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of afflictions, and that glory 
which shall be revealed, in comparison with which exceed'^ 
ffff weight of glory, these light and momentary afflictions 
ore not at atl to be vahied ; then we have a clear and full 
vindication of Divine Providence as to the suflerings of 
good men, as well as to the impunity of such as are 
wicked. But however, from hence we see how far the 

VOL, II. H 
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BOOK mere li^ht of reason hath carried men in resolving these 
^^^' difficulties concerning God's providence in the wond, and 
what a rational account may oe given of thera^ supposing 
evil of punishment to arise from sin^ and that there is a 
God in the worlds who is ready to punish the in^ked, 
and to reward the good: whico was the thing to be 
shewed. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Origin of Nations, 

J. Jll Mankind derived from Adan|, if the Scriptures be trui. 
IL The contritry Supposition an Introduction to Atheism. III. Th^ 
Truth of the History of the Flood. The Possibility of an tt»i- 
versal Deluge proved. IV. TTie Flood universal as to Mankind, 
whether universal as to the Earth and Animals ; no Necessity of 
asserting either, V. Vet supposing the Possibility^ of it demon* 
straied without Creation of new IVateirs. VI. Of the Fountains 
of the Deep. The Proportion which the Height of Mountains 
hears to the Diameter of the tlarth. No Mountains much above 
three Miles perpendicular. Of the Origin of Fountains. The 
Opinion of Aristotle and others concerning it discussed. The true 
Account of them from the Vapours arising from the Mass of sub^ 
terraneous Waters. VII. Of the Capacity of the Ark for receive 
ing the Animals, from Biiteo and others. VIII. The Truth of 
the Deluge from the Testimony of Heathen Nations. Of tfte 
Propagation of Nations from Noah's Posterity. IX. Of the Be- 
ginning of the Assyrian Empire. The Multiplication of Mankind 

, after the Flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of the Time 
between the Flood and Abraham, and the Advantages of it, 
X. Of the Pretence of such Nations, who called themselves Ab- 
origines. XL A lyiscourse concerning the first Planters of 
Oreece : the common Opinion propounded and rejected. The 
Hellens were not the first Inhabitants of Greece, but the Pdasgi. 
The large Spread of them over the Parts of Greece. XII. Of 
their Language different from the Greeks, XIII. Whence these 
Pelasgi came ; that Phaleg was the Pelasgus of Greece, and 
the Leader of thai Colony, proved from Epiphanius. XIV. The 
Language of the Pelasgi i». Greece Oriental: thence an Account 
given of the many Hebrew Words in the Greek Language, and 
the Remainders of the Eastern Languages in the Islands of 
Greece ; both which not from the Phoenicians, as Bochar^us 
thinks, but from the old Pelasgi. XV. Of tlie Ground of the 
Affinity between the Jews and Lacedsempdians. Of the peopling 

' of America. 

1 HE next thing we proceed to give a rationaraccount cHaP. 
of, in the history of the first ages of the world contained IV* 
in Scripture, is the peopling the world from Adam ; which " 
is of great consequence for us to understand, not only for 
the sadsiaction of our curiosity as to the true origin of 
tuitions^ but also in order to our believing the truth of the 
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BOOK Scriptares, and the universal effects of the fall of man: 
11^' neither of which can be sufficiently cleared without this. 
""""""■"^ For as it is hard to conceive how the effects of man's fall 
should extend to all mankind, unless all mankind were 
propagated from Adam ; so it is unconceivable how the 
account of things given in Scripture should be true, if 
there were persons existent in the world long before 
Adam was; since the Scripture doth so plainly affirm. 
Acts xTii. That God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to 
*^« dwell on thefoce of the earth. Some Greek copies read it 

if hi$j leaving out aT/xATOj, which the vulgar Latm follows : 
the Arabic version, to explain both, reads it ex homine, or, 
as De Dieu renders it, ex Adamo uno ; there being but 
the difference of one letter in the Eastern lanffuages be- 
tween CDi and csHK^xthe one denoting blood, and the 
other man. But if we take it as our more ordinary copies 
read it, ef ho$ aT/xaroj, yet thereby it is plain that the 
meaning is not that all mankind was made of the saine 
uniform matter, as the author of the Prse- Adamites weakly 
imagined, (for by that reason not only mankind, but the 
whole world might be said to be If Ms alitetrc^, of the 
same blood, since all things in the world were at ^rst 
formed out of the same matter ;) but eifut is taken there 
in the sense in which it occurs in the best Greek authors, 
for the stock out of which men come : so Homer, 

??""• ^ El Ireov y cfto^ i<nn xal eSfucro$ ^ircpoio. 

▼. 300. Thence those who are near relations are called in Sopho- 
cles tfi «rgoj aT/xecTo;, thence the name of consanguinity for 
nearness of relation ; and Virgil useth sanguis in the same 
sense, 

L L^v. 23! Trojano a sanguine duct. 

So that the Apostle's meaning is, that however men now 
are so dispersed in their habitations, and differ so much in 
language and customs from each other, yet they were all 
origuiaUy of the same stock, and did derive their succes- 
sion from that iirst man whom God created. Neither 
can it be conceived on what account Adam in the Scrip- 
1 Cor. XV. ture is called the first man, and that he was made a living 
45*47- soul^and of the earth, ear My, unless it were to denote 
that he was absolutely the first of his kind, and so was to 
be the- standard and measure of all that follows. And 
when our Saviour would reduce all things to the begin- 
ning, he instanceth in those words which were pronounced 
Mark X. ^^^ £Yg ^^ fonned. • But from the beginning of the 
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creation God made them male and female ;' for this cause CHAP. 
shall a man leave father and mother j and cleave unto his ^^* 
tt/i/e. Now- nothing can be more plain and easy than 
from hence to argue thus: those of whom these words 
were spoken, were the first male and female which were 
made in the beginning of the creation ; but it is evident 
these words were spoken of Adam and Eve : And Adam Gen. iV 
saidy This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of myjlesh;^^* *♦• 
therefore shall a man leave his father and his mot her , and 
shaU cleave unto his wife. If the Scriptures then of the 
New Testament be true, it is most plam and evident that 
all mankind is descended from Adam ; and no less con- 
spicuous is it from the history of the creation, as delivered 
by Moses. 

For how necessary had it been for Moses, when he was II 
giving an account of the origin of things, to have disco- 
vered by whom the world was first planted, if there had 
been any such plantation before Adam. But to say that 
all the design of Moses was only to give an accomit of 
the origin and history of the Jewish nation, and that 
Adam was only the first of that stock, is manifestly ridi- 
culous ; it being so clear, that not only from Adam and 
Noah, but from Sem, Abraham, and Isaac, came other 
nations besides that of Jews. And by the same reason 
that it is said that Moses only speaks of the origin of the 
Jewish nation in the history of Adam, it may as well be 
said that Moses speaks only of the making of Canaan, 
and that part of the heavens which are over it, when he 
describes the creation of the world in the sax days work. 
For why may not the earth, in the second verse of Gene- 
sis, be as well understood of the land of Judea, and the 
light and production of animals and vegetables refer only 
to that, as to understand it so in reference to the ftood, 
and in many other passages relating to those eldest times? 
But the author of that hypothesis answers. That thejir^ 
chapter of Genesis may relate to the true origin of the 
worlds and the first peopling of it ; but in the second Moses 
begim to give an account (f the first man and woman of the 
Jewish nation. Very probable 1 But if this be not a put- 
ting asunder those which God hath joined together, no- 
dung is. Fpf'doth not Moses plainly at first give an ac- 
count of the formation of things in the first six days, and 
of his rest on the seventh ? But how could he be said to 
have rested then from the works of creation, if after this 
followed the formation of Adatn and Eve in the second 
^pter? Besides, if the forming of man, mentioned Gen, 
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BOOK ii. 7. be distihct from that mentioned (ien. i. ay. then by 
"'• all parity of reason, fn«ni Q^orrt r^n^in, the generations 
of heaven and earth mentioned Gen« ii. 4. must be distinct 
from the creation of the heaven and earth mentioned Gen. 
i. T. And so if there were another creation of heaven and 
earth belonging to the Jews in Gen. ii. we may likewise 
believe that there was a new creation of man and woman 
in that chapter, distinct from that mentioned in the 
former. Again further, if there had been any such per- 
sons in the world before Adam, no doubt Acfam himself 
was ignorant of them; or else it had been a false and 
ridiculous account which he gives of the name of his wife 

Gen.iii. 2p.nin, because she was ^n ^3 DK, the mother of all living; not 
of all living things, for that had been a more proper de- 
scription of a Ceresy or Magna Mater^ or Diana multi- 
mammiaj of our grandmother the earth ; but certainly it 
extends to all of the kind, that all living creatures that 
are of human nature came from her. So the Chaldee 
paraphrast understands it : she was called Hava, because 
she was HW^H *33 b^l KDK, the mother of all the sons of men. 
And so the Arabic version, quia ipsafuit mater omfiis vi- 

Sclden. dc veniis rationalis. To which purpose our learned Selden 

JJJ'liiVT* <5*^®s the version of the Mauritanian Jews, and the Persic 

i.e. 5. p. oi lawasius. 

65, " But whatever the credit or authority of these versions 

be, this is most certain, that Adam had no reason at aU 
to have given this name to his wife, as bein^ the mother of 
all livingy if there had been any of mankmd existing in 
the world from other mothers, which had been long be- 
fore Eve was formed. So that we find it plain and clear, 
that if the report given of things in Scripture be true, the 
hypothesis of Prae-Adamites is undoubtedly false. And 
certainly, whoever seriously considers the frequent re- 
flections on the authority of the Scriptures, which were 
cast by the author of that fiction, and his endeavouring 
.on all occasions to derogate from the miracles recorded in 
it, ma^ easily suspect the design of that author was not 
to gam any credit to his opinion from those arguments 
from Scripture which he makes shew of, (which are piti- 
fully weak and ridiculous,} but having, by the help of 
such arguments, niade his opinion more plausible, bis 
hope wds, that' his opinion would in time undermine the 
Scriptures themselves, when he had made it appear that 
the account given in the Scriptures of the plantation of 
the world was unsatisfactory, since there were men before 
Adam ; which the Scriptures, to please the Jewish na- 
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^n^ t^e no notice of. So that after he had attempted CH A^; 
to prosdtute the Scriptures to his opinion, his next work ^^' 
haa been to have turned them out of doors, as not of ere 
dit to be relied on by any, when they were so common 
to every opinion. But how impious, absurd, and rude 
that attempt was upon the sacred and inviolable authority 
of the Scriptures, hath been so fully discovered by his very 
many not unlearned adversaries, that it might seem need- 
less so much as to have taken notice of so weakly 
grounded and infirmly proved an opinion, had it not thus 
r lain in my way, in order to the clearing the true ori-> 
g'n of nations according to the Scriptures: the main 
undations of which fabulous opinion lying chiefly in the 
pretended antiquities of the Chaldaeans, Egyptians, and 
others, have been fully taken away in our first book; 
where our whole design was to manifest the want of ope- 
dibility in those accounts of ancient times, which are deli^ 
vered by Heathen nations in opposition to the Scriptures. 
There is nothing at all in Scripture, from the creation of 
Adam to the flood, which seems to give any countenance 
to that figment, but only what may be easily resolved^ 
from the consideration of the great coneiseness of the 
Moss^c history, in reporting that long interval of time 
which was between the fall of Adam and the flood; by 
means of which conciseness such things are reported as 
speedily done, because immediately succeeding in the story, 
which asked a very considerable time before they could 
be effected ; and besides, all things wbioh were done be<> 
fore the flood being all quite obliterated by it, and all the 
numerous posterity of Adam being then destroyed, (only 
Noah and his family excepted,) to what purpose had it 
heei) any further to have reported the passages before the 
ilood, odierwise than thereby to let us understand the cer*> 
tainty of the succession of persons from Adam, and such aei- 
tions in those times, which might be remarkable discoveries 
of God's providence and man's wickedness in it: which be- 
mg moet apparent at first in Cain and his posterity, did 
by degrees so spread itself ovjer the face of the then in- 
habited world, that the just God was thereby provoked to 
send a deluge among them, to sweep away the present 
inhabitants, to make room for another generation to suc- 
ceed them. 

This therefore we now come to consider, viz. The his^ liu 
iory of the floods and the certainty of the propagation of 
^ world, from the posterity of Noah after the flood, I 
*^0xi with the history of the flood itself^ as to wbipl| 

»4 
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$00 K two things "will be sufEcient to denoostrate the truth of 
"^* it> 1. Ifthei^ be nothing in it repugnant to reascm* 2* If 
wf have isuffident evidence of the truth of it,Jrom such who 
yet have, not believed the ocriptures. There are ooly 'two 
things whiph seem questionable to reason concerniog the 
flood. The first is concerning the possibility of the fleoi 
itself; the other is concerning the capacity of the ark for 
preserving all kinds of miimals. The only ground of 
questioning the possibility of such a flood as that is rec 
Mted.in Scripture,, hath beeu from hence: that some 
have supposed it impossible that all the water which is 
eontain<^ in the air, supposing it to fall down, should 
raise. the surface of water upon the earth a foot and.a half 
in; height ; so that either new waters must be created to 
. overflow the earth,- or else there must be supposed a rarefae-* 
tion of the water contained in the sea and all rivers; so that 
it must. take up at least fifteen times the space that now 
it doth: but then, they say^if the water bad been, thus 
rarefied, it could neither have destroyed man nor beasl, 
neither could Noah's ark have been borne up by it, aay 
more than hy liquid air* To this therefore I answer, . . 

Firsty I cannot see any urgent necessity from the Scrip- 
ture to assert, that the flood did spread itself over all the 
surface of the earth. That all mankind (those in the ark 
excepted) were destroyed by it, is most certain, according 
to the Scriptures. When the occasion of the flood is thus 

Gen.vi.5, 7. expressed, ^7^ God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great upon the earth, and that every imagination of the 
ihoiights of his heart was only evil continually. And the 
Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I have createdyfrom 
iheface of the earth* It could not be then any particular 
deluge of so small a country as Palestine, which is here 
expressed, as some have ridiculously imagined; for we 
' find an universal corruption in the earth mentioned as the 
cause ; an universal threatening upon all men for this 
cause ; and afterwards an universal destruction expressed, 

Gen.vi1.zi/as. the effect of this flood. And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, and every man. And every living substance 
was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle^ and the creeping things,: and the fowl of 

Vcr. 23. the heaven; and they were destroyed j^om the earth, and 
Noah' only remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark. So then it is evident that the flood was universal 
as to mankind; but froni thence follovi^ 00 necessity^^ 
all of asserting the universality of it as to the globe of the 
earth, unless it be sufiiGiently proved that d^i whole earth 
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was peopled before the flood; which I despair of ever OH A P. 
seeing proved. And what reason can there be to extend ^Y; 
the flood beyond the occasion of it, which was the 
corruption of mankind? And it seems very strange, 
that in so short an interval, in comparison, as that was 
fix>m Adam to the flood, according to the ordinary com<r 
ptttation, viz. 1656 years, and not much above two thou- 
sand, according to the largest, the world should then 
be fully peopled, when in so much longer a space of 
time, since the flood to this day, the earth is capable of 
receiving far more inhabitants than now it hath. The 
only probability then left for asserting the universality 
of the flood, as to the globe of the earth, is iroro the de- 
struedon of all Kving creatures, together with man. Now 
though men might not have spread themselves over the 
whole surface of the earth, yet beasts and creeping things 
might, which were all destroyed with the flood ; for it is 
said. That all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of 
finjulj and of cattle^ arid of beast, arid of every creeping 
tlnng that creepeth upon the earth, and every man. To 
what end should there be not only a note of universality 
added, but such a particular enumeration of the several 
kiada of beasts, creeping things,' and fowls, if they were 
hot all destrc^ed? To this I answer, I grant, as far as the 
flood extended, all these were destroyed : but I see no 
reason to extend the destruction of these beyond that 
compass and space of earth where men inhabited : be^ 
cause ^he punisbment upon the beasts was occasioned by, 
and could not but be concomitant with the destruction of 
mankind ; but (the occasion of the deluge being the sin 
of' man, who was punished in the beasts that were de- 
strojred for his sake, as well as in himself) where the oc- 
casion was not, as where there were animals, and no . 
men^ there seems no necessity of extending the flood 
thither. But to what end, then, it will be replied, did 
Gcd command Noah with so much care to take of all kind 
ff beasts, and birds, and creeping things into the ark with 
him, if all these living creatures were not destroyed by the 
Jload^ I answer, because all those things were destroyed 
wherever the flood was. Suppose then the whole conti- 
nent of A^ was peopled before the flood, which is as 
much as we may in reason suppose, I say all the living 
eiwatures in that continent were all destroyed ; or if we 
may suppose it to have e}Ctended over our whole continent 
of the anciently known world, what reason would there 
be^ that, in the opposite part of the globe, viz. Amierica, 
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BOOK which we suppose to be unpeopled then, all the liviag 
^^^ creatures should there be destroyed^ because men had. 
sinned in this ? And would there not, on this supposition^ 
have been a sufficient reason to preserve living creatures in 
the ark for future propagation, when all other living crea-> 
tures extant had been in such remote places as would 
not have been accessible by them in many generations, 
and those beasts growing wild for want of inhabitants, 
would not have proved presently serviceable for the use 
, of men after the flood ? Which was certainly the main 
thing looked at in the preservation of them in the ark, 
that men might have all of them ready for their use after 
the flood ; which could not have been, had not the seve- 
ral kinds been preserved in the ark, although we suppose 
them not destroyed in all parts of the world. 
IV* All this proceeds on supposition that animals were pro* 

pagated much further in the world than men were, before 
the flood. Which I confess seems very probable to me 
on this . account ; because the production of animals is. 
parallel in Genesis with that of fishes, and both of them 

Gen. i. 20, dififerent from man. For God saith. Let the waters bring 

*'• forth every moving creature that hath life, viz. j£$A. and 

fowl ; ana accor<Juigly it is said, that the waters brought 
forth abundantly every livins creature after their kind, and 
every fowl after his kind. Accordingly in the production 

Ver. 24. of beasts, we read, Let the earth bnng forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind; and it was so. But in the 

Ver, 26. production of man, it is said. Let us make man in our own 
likeness. From hence I observe this difference b^ween 
the production of animals and of man ; that in the one 
God gave a prolific power to the earth and waters for 
production of the several living creatures which came 
from them; so that the semind principles of them were 
contained in the matter out of which they were produced ! 
which was otherwise in man, who was made by a pecu- 
liar hand of the great Creator himself, who thence is said 

Gen. ih 6. to have formed man of the dust of the ground. Now there- 
fore although there were but one male and female of 
mankind at first, which had a special formation by Grod 
himself, yet there is no reason we should conceive it to 
be so as to the production of other living creatures, 
whether fish, or fowl, or beasts ; but the prolific virtue 
beine by God's power given to that material principle out 
of whicn they were formed, it may very well be supposed 
th^t mai)y pf the same kind were at first produced. For 
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k seems very strange to imagine^ that in the whole ocean CHAP. 
ibert should be only two of a kind produced; bat fish ^^- 
and fowl both arising from the water, we may have just 
reason to think, that the waters, being separated before 
this prolific virtue was communicated to the whole mass 
of waters, might in the several parts of the ^lobe of 
the earth bring forth both fish and fowl after their kinds. 
The same I say of the production of animals in the sixth 
day's work, which are ranked into three sorts; cattle, 
creeping things, and beasts of the earth after their kinds. 
Now God saying, Let the earth bring forth her living cretv* 
twreSf (and that after the waters had divided some parts of 
the earth from other, so that there could be no passage 
for the cattle, creeping things, and beasts out of one part 
into another, without the help of nian,) it seems very pro- 
bable that at least those parts of the earth, which were 
thus divided from each otner, did bring forth these seve- 
ral living creatures after their kinds, which did after pro- 
pagate m those parts, without being brought thither by 
the help of man. If now this supposition be embraced, 
by it we presently clear ourselves of many difliculties con- 
cerning tne propagation of animals in the world, and 
their conversation in the ark, which many have been so 
much to seek for satisfaction in : as how the unknown 
kind of serpents in Brasil, the slow-bellied creature of 
the Indies, and all those strange species of animals seen in 
the West Indies, should either come into the ark of 
Noah, or be conveyed out of it into those countries which 
are divided from that continent where the flood was, by 
so vast an ocean on the one side, and at least so large a 
tract of land on the other, (supposing any passage out of 
one continent into another, wnich yet hath not been dis- 
covered.) Besides, some kinds of animals cannot live out 
of that particular clime wherein they are ; and there are 
many sorts of animals discovered in America, and the ad- 
joining islands, which have left no remainders of them- 
selves in these parts of the world. And it seems very 
strange that these should propagate into those remote 
parts of the world from the place of the flood, and leave 
none at all of their number behind them in those parts 
from whence they were propagated. These things at 
least make that opinion very probafble, which extends the 
production of animals beyona that of mankind in the old 
world ; and that the flood, though it destroyed all man- 
kinds and every living creature within that compass 
wherein mankind inhabited, yet might not extend itself 
tQ those parts, and the animals therein, ha which raeid 
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BOOK had never inhabited. And by this means we need not 
>^^' make so many miracles as some are fain to do about the 
flood ; and all those difficulties, concerning the propaga- 
tion of animals, do of themselves vanish and fall to the 
ground. This is the first wav of resolving the difficulty 
concerning the possibility of the flood, by asserting it not 
to have been over the whole globe of the earthy. but only 
over those parts where mankind inhabited. 
V. , Secondly, Suppose the flood to have been over the 
whole globe of the earth, yet there ^migbt have been 
water enough to have overwhelmed it to the height men- 
tioned in Scripture. For which we are to consider that 
many causes concurred to the making of this deluge: 
first, the air was condensed into clouds, and those fell 
down with continued force and violence; not breaking 

Sir Walter into drops, but all in a body, (which Sir Walter Rawleigh 

Rawleigh's parallels with the spouts of the West Indies,) which are 

^ ^^' thence called the cataracts or flood-gates of heav^n^ God 

Iposening (as he expresseth it) the power retentive which 

was in the clouds, and so the waters must needs fall in 

Job xii. 15. abundance, according to the expression of Job, Behold, he 
withholdeih the waters^ and they dry vp; also he sendeth 
them out, and they overturn the earth. Now I say, al- 
' though these waters falling down with so much fury and 

violence, as well as in so great abundance, might quickly 
destroy all living creatures, yet this was not all ; for Goa, 
who held in the ocean within its bounds, whereby he 
saith to it, Thus far it shall go, and ruo farther^ might 
then give it commission to execute his justice upon the 
sinful world: and to all this we have another cause of the 

Gen. vii. XI. deluge, which was. That the fountains of the sreai deep 
were broken up; by which Vatablus most probably under* 
stands, Immejisam illam et profundam aquarum copiam 
qu6e est suhter terram, that vast body of water which lies 
in the bowels of the earth. Now when all these foun- 
tains were broken up, and the waters within the earth 
rush out with violence and impetuosity upon it, it must 
needs cause an inundation so great as that is mentioned in 

Sir Walter the Scripture. For as that judicious historian. Sir W. 

Rawleigh. Rawleigh, observes. Let us consider that the earth had 
above 9t,ooo miles compass, the diameter of the earth, 
according to that circle, 7000 miles, and then from the 
superficies to the centre 3500 miles ; take then the highest 
tnountain of the world, Caucasus, Taurus, TenerifF, or 
any other, and I do not find, saith he, that the highest 
exceeds thirty miles i:^ height. It is not then impossible, 
answering reason with reason, that all those waters mixed 
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-within the earthy 3500 miles deqi, should be able to cover CHAP, 
the space of 30 miles in height, which 30 miles upright ^^' 
being found in the depths of the earth 116 times; for the 
fountains of the great deep were broken, and the waters 
drawn out of the bowels of the earth. . But then withal, 
saith he, if we consider the proportion which the earth 
bears to the air about it, we may easily understand the 
possibility of the flood, without any new creation of 
waters : for 8u{>posing so much air to be condensed, and 
so turned into water which doth encompass the earth, it 
will not seem strange to men of judgment, yea but of or 
dinary understanding, that the earth (Goa so pleasing) 
was covered over with waters, without any new creation. 
But this will yet appear more probable, if the height of 
the highisst mountams doth bear no greater proportion to 
the diameter of the earth, than of the i67otn part to the 
whole,, supposing the diameter of the earth to be 8355 
miles, a» P. Gassendus computes both. And it is more Gasscn\f. * 
than probable that, men have exceedingly mistiaken as to?|"'"*^P^ 
the height of mountains, which comes so far short ot^J^l^^' 
what Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the- high- 
est mountain in the world will not be found to be five 
direct miles in height, taking the altitude of them from 
the plain they stand upon. Olympus^ whose height is so 
extolled by the poets and ancient Greeks, that it is said 
to exceed the clouds ; yet Plutarch tells \s» that Xenagoras Plot, in M^ 
measured it, and found it not to exceed a mile and a half ™!*»*"-,. 

Crpendicular, and about 70 paces; much about the same ^'^L' "* 
ight Pliny saith that Diccearchus found the monntain 
Peiton to be. The mount Athos is supposed of extraor-* 
dinary height, because it casts its shadow into the Isle of 
Leilinds,. which, according to PFmy,* was 87 miles; yet Voss.rn 
Gassendiis allows it but two miles in height; but Isaac J**''"P- ^^" 
Vosisius^in a learned discourse concerning the heighiiofc*"*p* 7,'^^ 
mouhitains, in-his notes on Pomponius Mefa, doth not^'c. 
allow -above 10 or 11 furlongs At most to the height of 
Mount AthoB. .Caucasus^ by Ricciohss, is said to be 51 
inileEr in heights Gassendus tillowing it to be higher thani 
Athos. or OlyiBj^usj yet conceives it not' above threeor 
four miles- at <mbst j ^liit y^t Vossius will not yield it -abdve 
two > roife^ 'pctt-p^diciilar, • for- which be giveS this very 
good reasons PQlybiu8.:affirms,' there: is noii mountain, in 
Greece which niay no't.be ascbnded inta day'stime, and 
mdke» the bijgbest: iholmtain there, ^ot tO:ei«?eed 10 fur-' 
lon^; which, jsaitk Vossius, it is scaiVse: possible for any 
one to reach, unless- he be a mountaineer born ; any othei^ 
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BOOK will scarce be able to ascend above six furlongs pei^fi'« 
ni. dicular; for in the ascent of a mountain every pace doth 
reach but to an hand« breadth perpendicular: but if we do 
allow eight furlongs to a day's ascent, yet thereby it will 
appear that the highest mountains in the world are not 
above 24 furlongs m height, since they may be ascended 
in three days time : and it is affirmed of the top of Mount 
Caucasus, that it may be ascended in less than the com- 
pass of three dajs, and therefore cannot be much above 
two miles in height. Which may be the easier believed 
' of any other mountain, when that which is reputed the 
highest of the world, viz. the Pike of Teneriff, which the 
inhabitants call Pica de Terrariaj may be ascended in 
that compass of time, viz. three days ; for in the months 
of July and August (which are the only months in which 
men can ascend it, because all other times of the year 
snow lies upon it, although neither in the Isle of Teneriflfi 
V. Vare- nor any other of the Canary Islands, there be snow ever 
niumGcog.geen) the inhabitants then ascend to the top of it in three 
l1?c!*io. *^y* ^"^^ > which top of it is not pyramidal, but plain^ 
pWp. 3, from whence they gather some sulphurous stones, which 
are carried in great quantities into Spain. So that ac- 
cording to the proportion of eicbt furlongs to a day's 
journey, this Pike of Teneriff will not exceed the height 
of a German mile perpendicular, as Varenius confesseth ; 
than which he thinks likewise that no mountain in the 
world is higher. For what Pliny speaks of the Alps being 
fifty miles in height, must be understood not perpendicu- 
lar, but in regard of the obliauity of the ascent of it ; so 
that he might account so mucn from the foot of the Alps 
to the top of them, and yet the Alps, in a perpendicular 
line, not come near the height of a German mile. If then 
the highest mountains do not exceed much above three 
miles in height, (for the Spaniards themselves affirm, that 
those lofty mountains of Peru, in comparison of which, 
they say, the Alps are but like cottages, may be ascended 
in four days compass,) we see from hence, then, far 
greater probability how the waters in the time of the 
general flood might overtop the highest mountains. 
VI. Especially if it be made evident that there is so great 

an abyss of subterraneous waters, that the breaking open 
of the fountains of it may so much increase the inunda- 
tion arising from the clouds, and from the breaking in of 
the ocean upon the main land. And that there is such a 
mass of waters in the body of the earth, is evident from 
the origin of fountains; for the opinion of Aristotle imn. 
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•|>uting them to the condensation of air in the caverns of CHAP, 
the earth; and that of other philosophers ascribing them ^^- 
to the fall of rain-water received into such cisterns in the ' 
earth which are capable of receiving it, are both equally 
unsatisfactory, unless we suppose a mass of waters in the 
bowels of the earth, which may be as the common stock 
to supply those fountains with. For it is very hard con- 
ceiving now mere air should be so far condensed^ as to 
cause not only such a number of fountains, but so great a 
quanti^ of water as runs into the sea by those rivers 
which come from them, (as the river Volga is supposed 
to empty so much water in a year's time into the Caspian 
sea, as might suffice to cover the whole earth ;) by which 
likewise it is most evident, that there must be some Sub-- 
terranean passages into the sea, or else of necessity, by 
that abundance of water which continually runs into it 
from the rivers, it would overflow and drown the world. 
And from this multitude of waters which comes fit>m ^ 
fountains^ it is likewise evident, that the origin of foun- 
tains cannot be merely from such water which falls from 
the clouds, which would never suffice to maintain so full 
and uninterrupted a stream as many fountains have ; espe- 
cially if that be true which some assert, that rain-water 
doth never moisten the earth above ten feet deep ; for <tf 
far greater profundity many fountains are. And besides, 
the rain-water runs most upon the surface of the earth, 
and so doth rather swell the rivers, which thereby run 
with greater force in their passage to the ocean, ana doth 
not lodge itself presently in the earth ; especially if it 
descends in a greater Quantity, which alone is able to fill 
such cisterns supposed to be in the earth, especially in 
mountains, which may keep a stream continually running. 
Although therefore we may acknowledge that the fall of 
rain may much conduce to the overflowing and continu- 
ance of fountains^ as is evident by the greater force of 
springs after continued rains, and by the decay of many 
<^ them in hot and dry weather, (which yet I had rather 
impute to the sun's exnaling, by his continued heat, those 
moist vapours in the earth, which should continually 
auraly the springs, than merely to the want of rain,) and 
by the rise of most great rivers from such fountains which 
came from the foot of mountains, where the ground is 
supposed to be of so hard and consistent a substance as - 
stone or chalk, or »>mething of like nature, which mi«;ht 
hdp to the 'Conservation of water there, from whence it 
after ran in streams to the ocean> (which was the great 
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BOOK argument of the ftmous Peireskius for his opolon;) lit- 
^l' though, I say, these things may argue thus far, that rain- 
V. Gassend. Water doth much conduce to the preservation oF spring, 
y.i** ^?5^' yet it cannot give a sufficient account of the origin of 
pI'ipV" them 5 which with the greatest reason and probability is 
imputed to those subterraneous waters which pass up and 
down through the bowels of the earth. Some have fancied 
the earth to be as one great animal, whose subterraneous 
passages were like veins in the body, which received 
wator out of the sea, as the veins do blood out of the 
liver $ and that there are some kind of vapours in « the 
earth, which supply the place- of vital spirits, which arb 
diffused up and down the body through the arteries. And 
that as in an animal there are some parts which upon the 
least prick do send forth blood, and others are taorb 
callous, where the incision must be deeper before an^ 
blood appears, so it is in the earth ; when it is opened in 
a right vein, we find presently a. spring of water; but if 
we chance to hit on a wrong place, we go deep, and tnay 
find none; not that water is wanting, but we have not hit 
on the veins through which it runs. And thence as the 
blood, with equal freedom and -velocity, aspends into th^ 
head as it runs into the legs, because it is equally diS'- 
perseid into all the parts from the centre of it ; so in -tlie 
body of the earth it is as natural for the water to ascend . 
into the tops of mountains, as it is to fall down into the 
centre of the earth; and that it is no more wonder t6 see 
springs issue out of mountains, than 'it is to see- a man 
bleed in the veins of his forehead, whqn he is let blood 
there. So in all places of the eardi the parts of it are ndt 
disposed for apertion ; for sorme of them are so hard^aad 
compact, that there seems to be nO passage throujgfa them, 
(which is the most probable reason why thete is. no^ rain 
neither iii those places, because there is no such exsuda^ 
tion of those moist vimours through the surface of the 
earth, which may yield matter for rairi^'as it is inr;tnai)y 
of the sandy places of Africa ;) but usually moimtaiilo^ 
countries have more large,' atrf as it were tendi^leWeins, 
through which the moist vapours hdve ^a -free and open 
paas^ ; and thenc^* ther^ aye noli only: more fr^^^irt 
springs therej^'botvlouds and: tains too. -Now if^/thls 
acbountt>f the origin crf'sprh^ in the eitrtUbe as iratiimid 
as it is inj^ious and handscmie^ (and there is ndtoQ^if^h 
€kn' be 'said against il^' but oidy that then' i alt fountains 
should be salt as the water is from whence tHcyeoime,) 
then we easily understand how the earth tnight be ovei^ 
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flowed In the universal deluge; for then the fduntdns of chaK 
the deep were broken up, or there was an universal open- IV. 
ing of the veins of the earth, whereby all the water con- 
tained in them would presently run upon the surface of 
the earth, and must n^eds, according to its proportion^ 
advance itself to a considerable height. But because the 
Salving the difference of the water in springs from what it 
is in the sea is so considerable a phenomenon in our pre- 
sent case, I therefore rather take this following as the 
most rational account of the origin of fountains, viz. that 
tb^re are great cavities in the earth, which are capable of 
receiving a considerable quantity of water, which con- 
tinually runs into them from the sea^ (which as it con- 
tinually receives fresh supplies from the rivers which 
empty themselves into it, so it dispatcheth away a like 
Quantity through those spongy parts of the earth under 
the ocean, which are most apt to suck in and convey 
away the surplusage of water;) so that by this means the 
sea never swells by the water conveyed into it by the 
rivers, there bein^ as continual a circulation in the body 
of the earth of the water which passeth out of the ocean 
into the subterraneous caverns, and from thence to the 
mountains, and thence into the sea again, as there is a 
circulation of blood in man's body from the heart by the 
arteries into the exterior parts, and returning back again 
by the veins into the heart. According to which we may 
imagine such a place in the heart of the earth like Plato's 
Baratrurn, 

As Plato in his Phsedrus describes it out of Homer, a^* '** 
long and deep suhtertaneous cavity, ^U yo^ ^^to to x^tr/x^ 
(tv^pie(rl re vavng ol fjorofu)!, 1^ Ix r&rti vaktv -Gravrgj sx/?««ri. ' 
Into which cavity all the rivers at last Jlow, and from 
which they again disperse themselves abroad. Now this 
cavity of the earth, thus filled with water, supplies the 
place of the heart in the body of the earth, from which 
ail those several aqueducts which are in the earth have 
their continual supply; but that which makes those pas- 
sages of water, which we call springs and fountains pro- . 
perly, I suppose, is thus generated : from those cavities 
filled with water in the earth, by reason of the hot steams 
Miich are in the body of the earth, there are continuidlv 
rising some vapours, or little particles of water, which 
ai?fr«sjoined frOm each other by the heat, by reason of 
which they attain a greater celerity of motion, and so 
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ftOOK pass. ibroMgih the inner poree of the earth, tttt they ecMne 
^^' ney tk^ auperfidee of it; whidi when they have mp* 
prMched to, they 9^ beat back agaia by the C0I4 whiiah 
Wvirons. the suimce of the. earthy or at least are so aireiftttd 
by the cold, and condensed by it, that they lose the form 
or vapouirs^ and beconw perfect water again-: which watery 
being now more gipsa tnaa whOe it was a mere vapoisr, 
cam^ot descend again through the same pores through 
vshich it ascended before, becaase these aie not now: 
oapable of receiving it ; and therefore, it seeks< out smne 
wider passages near the surface of the earth, by which 
Boeana it nx)ves in ao oblique, manner, and ia seady to 
embrace any oth^r vapours which are arrested in the 
aame manner. Now when these are grown to a consideiv 
a}>le body in the surface pf a mountain or a pteiin^ andb 
find a veot fit for them, thiei^e appeava a proper fountaiii^ 
whose streams are still maintained by the same condenaa- 
tkin of vapours ;. which, when they are pace come abroad, 
are in contkmal motion, whereby rivera are made, whieb 
are siiU finding a passage through Ai^ declivity' ol Ae 
8«ir£EK>e of the earth, whereby they may return to* tb^ 
aoeaa agaisu Nk>w according to thts account, that graad* 
phenomenon of the freshness of fountain^water^ when tlia» 
water of the sea is sal^ whence it originally comes> iB> 
anffieiently lesolved* For mere transoolation may hiy* 
d(Bgrees take away that which the chemista caU the 6x^ 
salt; and for the. volatile salt of it, (whio^ being a www 
spirituous thing, is not removable by distillation, and s» 
neither can it. be by transcolatioi) ;) yet such an ^apora- 
tion as that mentioned may serve to do it, because it is 
evident that foesh water will fall from the clouds, which 
hath' risen from those vapours which have come out of 
the sea; .and besides, these vapours, or small partides of 
water, in tbeiv passage through the earth, (especially* 
when they come near the sui^face of it,) do incorporate 
with othei^ sweet vapours, as those which come from rain 
and others, by which me^ns they insensibly lose their 
former acidity and sharpness. But those fountains whicll^ 
da retain theiF former saltness, as there ^re many- such in 
the would, may very probably be supposed not to have 
come ficora* those' vapours^condi^nsed, but to be a kind ot 
breakiiig of a veia^ in which the salt water was convejredj 
t[|»andr down the body oS the earth* (low then, eonsiaep-* 
ing that mass of waters, and multitude of va]>oui« arising 
thence whi(^h aiie in the earth, hoM^ easy is it fer ns to 
understand wluU;. the l^reaking open<^the flMiatabiS' of the 
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dsefi means In Soripture, and how by that means, together C H A f • 
with tke &UAtg dawn of the cataracts of the clouds, and ^* 
the letting' Ibcme o£ the ocean^ the whole earth might be 
owcDiBpfead with an cndversal dduge ! The possibility of 
whicl^ was the thing to. be shewed. 

The next thian^ we ccrme to coaceming the flood, is the VII. 
eapaeity of the ark ht recaeiviag the several animals 
wlMeb were to- propagate the world afterwards. Con^* 
eevQing which^ two things are necessary to be under-' 
stood ; what the measure of the ark was, and what the 
Dumber of animala contained in it. The measure of the 
ack imntt be determined by the proportion of the cubit ; 
which there is m> reason at all to suppose, either with 
Origea and others, to have been she geometrical cubit^ 
WBhiefa eonsnos six ordinary cubits, or nine feet ; both he- 
causer we find no mention at ali' of any such cubit in Scrip* 
tore^ and because lAe fabric ci the ark would have been 
of too vast a proportion. Neither y«t is it probable, what 
Sir W^ Bawletgb sopposetb^ that this cubit must be of a 
proportioo as muck efliceecHng ours aa the stature of a 
gmnt ddth. oursy both because there is na certain evidence^ 
either fvoni» Scriptufe or reason, that the proportion of 
meiii then did generally exceed what is now ; and, be- 
udes^ thia tends not in the least to make the thkig more 
ptaini.. For according to that proportion, we must then 
Wve ioMa§^ned beasts tb< have been as well as men ; for 
the horse must have been proportionably as great to have 
keen serviceable to men of that stature; and so the ani- 
mahi would have taken up as mubh more room in the ark 
as. tfaie cubit is* supposed to be bigger. I suppose, then, 
that Moses speaks of the cubit most in use in his own 
«iose,c (fcr bC' wrote so that they for whose use he wrote 
mighm bei ea«jy able to miderstand hint.) Now this cubit, 
by the consent of writ?^s, contained' a foot and a half iti* 
le^Q^; according to which proportion, supposing the 
ark, by Moees's description, to have 300 cubits in length, Gen^vi. 15, 
50 k^ breadth^ and 30 in height, the whole capacity of 
the ark, acceyding to the computation of Job. Buteo, Buteode 
GOiMe» to« 450,000 solid cubits. For the length of 300"^'^*^*^* 
cudwts^ being nsultiplied into the breadth of 50 cubits, and'^'^^' 
tj^ pnodtict by the height of 30 cubits, makes tihe whole 
c^noffr i^ 450^000^ which Mattheus Hostus reducing to Hostos dr 
ttejOermeui DBeasaie, makes the longitude of the ark to Fabrics Ar« 
be: 311 pcitcl»n, 4 cubite^ 5 fingers ; the latitude 5 perches,^* ^^ 
^eMiuiaiui' Ti'^gersc^ the altitude 3 penches, i cubit^ * ^ 
gi ftngeniy aliowang to ov^ry perch^ 15 RoAiaxi. feet. Sa 
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BOOK, that if we take^a perch to contain io Hebrew cubits^ 
^^i' ^fa^^fa exceeds the former ii fingers, the whole capacity 
of the ark will be 450 cubical perches. And as he satth, 
Hujusmodi sane adificii ampliiudo capacissima est^ et quam^ 
libet magno animantium numero hand dubie suffieere potuky 
the ark of so large a capacity roi^ht easily contain the 
several kinds of animals in it. Which will be easily un- 
derstood, if, according to our former supposition^ only 
the animals of the inhabited part of the world were pre- 
served in the ark ; but admittmg that all kinds of animals 
were there, there would be room enough for them, and 
for provision for them. For which Sir W. Rawleigh 
gives a prudent caution, that men ought not to take 
animals of a mixed nature, as mules and hyaenas, nor such 
as differ in size and shape from each other, as the cat of 
Europe, and ounce of India, into the several species of 
animals. Sir W. Rawleigh, following Buteo, reckons 
eighty-nine, or, lest any be omitted, one hundred several 
"^^ kinds of beasts; and undertakes to demonstrate, from a 
triple proportion of all beasts to the ox, wolf, and sheep, 
tbat there was suflScient capacity for them in the ark. 
Hostus allows one hundred and fiity several kinds of ani- 
mals, yet questions not the capacity of the ark : but these 
things are so c>articularly made out by those learned 
authors, especially by Buteo, that I shaH rather refer the 
reader,' for further satisfaction, to the authors themselves^ 
than take the pains to transcribe them. 
VIII. I come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and 
certainty of this universal deluge, of which we have most 
clear and concurring testimonies of most ancient nations 
y.Gfot. ^f ^he world. For which purpose Grotius and others 
1. i.^dc Vc- ^^^® ^^ large produced the testimony of Berosus, the 
rit. Relig. Chaldean, out of Josephus, concerning the flood and the 
Christ. ark in which Noah was preserved ; of Abydenus, out of 
gj^cj^^ CyrQ and Eusebius, concerning Xisuthrus, or Noah's 
4i08eit. iv. sending out of the birds to see if the flood was assuaged ; 
c. ar. et 3. and of Alexander Polyhistor, concerning the preservation 
G€ogr.Sacr. ^^ animals iti the ark ; of Plutarch, concerning the send- 
1. }. c. 4. ing out of the dove ; of Lucian de Dea Syria, concerning 
August, dc the whole story ; and so of Molon and Nicolaus DamaS- 
f TviiP**^ cenus* Besides, it is manifested by others, how amosg^ 
c. tz, ct the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preserved under 
iWd^ the fable of Oannes, which had part of a fish, and part of 

Lud. Viv. a man ; as is evident from the fragments of ApoUodorus^ 
EuseWChf. Abydenus^ and Alexander Polyhistor, preserved. in Euse- 
Sc^^!^ bias's Greek Chronica^ among the Chinese, under the 
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name of Puoncuus^ who by tbem is said to have escaped CH a^p* 
alone with his family out of the universal deluge, saith ^^' 
Isaac Vossius, who supposeth Pu or Pi to be only a prefix is. vo». 
to the name ; and so that Puoncuus is the same with Epist. ad 
6 NcDp^o;. Martini us tells us, de diluvio multa est apud^^^^^* 
Sinicos scrip tores mentio^ that the ancient writers of the Martin. 
Sinic history speak much of the flood. Johannes de LaetHist.Siiile. 
tells out of Lescharbotus, how constant the tradition** '• P- "• 
of the flood is among the Indians, both in New France, ^^ 
Peru, and other parts. This being therefore so fully orig. Gent, 
attested by the evident and apparent consent of so many American, 
writers and historians, which did not own the authority^' ^'P'**^ 
of the Scriptures^ I shall suppose this sufficiently provedf, 
and proceed to the main thing which concerns ithe origin 
of nations, which is, the certainty of the propagation 0^ 
numkind from the. posterity of Noah, .Of which there is 
this strong and convincing evidence, that in all that ac^ 
count which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
nations from the sons of Noah, there is some remainder 
in the history of that nation to justify the reason of the 
imposition of the. name from the names of the nations, 
themselves, which have preserved the original name of 
their founder in their own ; as the Medes from Madai ; Gro.Ann6t. 
the Tbracians from Thiras ; the lonians from Javan ; the J^ *; *• <** 
Sidoniaas from Sidon ; the Philistines from Polesthim ; ah? Mon- 
the Arcaeans, Aradians, Elymseans, Assyrians, Lydians, tan. Phaies* 
from Arki, Arad, Elam, Assur, and Lud; and maayj^"**"*'* 
others produced by Grotius, Montanus, Junius, and espe- Bochari 
cially Bochartus, who, with admirable industry and learn- Geogr.Sacr, 
ing, oath cleared all this part of sacred history which con-P' '• 
cerns the reason of the imposition of the names of the 
people which were propagated from the posterity of 
Noah, and given a full and satisfactory account of the 
several places where the posterity of Noah seated them- 
selves after the deluge. Instead of that, therefore, I sfaaU 
consider the pretences which can be brought against it'9 
which are chiefly these three: i. That the Chaldaean 
empire seems to have greater antiquity than can be attri- 
buted to it by the history of Moses. 2. That the most 
learned Heathen nations pretend to be self-^originated^ 
and that they came not from any other country. 3. That 
no certain account is given froni whence America shoul4 
be peopled. 

I. The history of the Assyrian empire seems incour IX. 
ststent with the propagation of the world, from the aons 
of Noah ; for the reign.o^ Ninus and Semiramis is placed 
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B001C by xnasiy cbronoIogeTB witbin «he first ^ottoty after ife 

^^' flood, wUch eeeais a manifest ioconsistenev with the pro* 

' pagaticxi of mankind from the sons of Noan ; for it seems 

utterly impossible that the foundations of so great an 

lampire should be laid in so smali a compass of time by 

the posterity of three persons; and besides, Ninos and 

ScfDiramis were not the first who began the Assyrian 

empire, for Belus not only reigned fifty-fiv^ years llefam 

Ninus, but, according to the Uhaldesan antiquities bom 

^ Eveohous, who they say first reigned among th^n^ are 

reckoned 495 years. !But admit that the beginning of 

Petav.de the Assyrian empire be placed so low as Petavius and 

Doct. ^ther chronologers woula have it, viz. in the year after 

c-^^f tom! *^P flood 153, yet the difficulty is only somewhat abated, 

u. ' but not removed ; for it seems yet unconceivable, that 

fiom three persons, in 150 years, such multitudes sbooid 

spring, as to make so large an empire as that of Niiais, 

and that within an hundred years after the flood thcfe 

should be such vast multitudes for the building the tower 

of Babel, and dispersion up and down the world ; so that, 

according to the Hebrew computatioci, in the compass of 

306 years, viz* about Abraham's time, the world waa so 

fully peopled, that we read of several kings encounteritig 

one another ; by which it is evident the world had been 

peopled some time before, or else there could not have 

been such potent kings as some of them were at that 

;time. This bdng the grand difficulty, to it I answer 

these things. 

1. There is no sudh certainty of the beginmng of the 
' Assyrian empire, as for the sake of that to tjuestioa- the 
truth of the propagation of the world by the sons of 
Noah. 1 have already largely manifested the want of 
credibility in the chronology of the ancient Chaldasaot^ 
and that we have no certain grounds to rely upon in rcfe^ 
liencetoit; especially as to those seven nrst Babylonian 
kings ivhich are cited out of Africanus, by Eusebtus and 
Georgius Syncellus, viz* Evechous, Ohootasbolus, PoruS) 
Neefaubes^ Abius, Oniballus, Chinsirus, who are said to 
mif^ 335 years two months; and a£ke fabulous, I sup* 
pose^ is the <!)ther dynasty of six Arabian kings, whose 
empire js said to have stood 215 years, to the time of 
Belus, who expelled the Arabians, and took the power to 
himself. And it is much more agreeable to reason to 
reject these two dynasties^ which had no Tete»rd of them 
mt in any history of die Assyrisa emptm, hiA t>nly iii 
^4>8i|s/ whose atuftoxity in tlus case hath beeil discussed 
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Bke/^jf tbM to follow our late «xi^eilleiit pritaalt of en AH 
AriBagb> wiio punctually «et8 down die reign of the IV. 
kkigs of these two dynafitte^ but outs off at kast eight " " "' 
^es in the time of the Assyrian empire from Ninus to 
Sardanapalus j wbioh dme be confines to 496 yearsy and 
plaqeth Ninus in the 2737 th year of the worI(^ according usier. Ana. 
to the Hebrew computation^ and so to live in the time of Vet. Test. * 
the Ji:idge8, and be contemporary with Deborah: which ^•^''^^^^ 
he builds only on a place in Herodotus, which relates not 
%<> the time betweein Ninias and Sardanapalos, but to the 
tiflie oi the defection of the Medes itom the Assyriaticastigat. 
eaopire, as Isaac Vossius faath already shewed^ We can- adv. Horn. 
not then find any certainty in tWe beginning of tibfe^*'^* 
Assyrian empire, which may give us cause to ouestioil the 
propagation of the world from the posterity of Noah. 

a* We have reason to think that there was a more than 
ordinary multiplication of the world from the sons of 
Noah after the flood. For as God had before punished 
the world by destroying mankind in it by an extraor-* 
dinary manner, so after the flood he did in a particular 
manner bless Noah and his sons, land said uiito them. Bis Gen. ix* L 
Jhiiiful^ and multiply ^ and replenish the earth ; whicb may 
well be thought to have then bad an extraordii&ry efiict. 
Several ways have b^en attempted^ by learned men^ to 
make appear Co what a vast number the posterity of 
Noah would increase in the space of two or thtee hun^ 
dred years after the flood. Petavius supposeth that thePeuv. 4e 
posterity of Noah might beget children at seventeen, andj^* ^ .^^ 
that each of Noah's sons might have eight children in c.^14!* ' 
the eighth year after the flood, and that every one of these 
ei^ht might b^et height more ; by this means in only oml 
family, as of «^phet in the year after the flood 338, ha 
makes a diagram, consisting of almost an innumerable 
company of roen» Johannes Temporarius, aa our mostUM.Chroqu 
learned primate tells us, takes this way; that all of ths^^^*<^*^ 
posterity of Noah, when they attained twenty ^reak-s of 
af^ had every year twins ( on which supposition, by 
arithmetical progression he undertakes to make it appear, 
that in the ip^d year after the flood there would b^ of 
males and females, i,554,4&o ; but tddng away the one 
half, because of the groundless supposition of twibs, yejt 
tbeu in that time there wo^ld be 588,605 males, besides 
females. Others suppose that eadi of the sons. of Noah 
had ten stes ; and, by that proportion, in few generations 
it would amtxunt to many thousands within a century* 
Others Msi^t. an the parallel between the multiplicaUon 
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BOOK of the cbildrtn of Israel in Egypt; that if from 7a nlen^ 

^"' in the space of ai^ years, there are procreated 600,0009 

how many will be born of three men in the space of an 

hundred years ? Some have said above 23,000 ; but with 

what success in their arithmetic, I shall not determine, 

Horn. Def. But whether all or any of these ways be sufficient and 

]^^|Ji^^. satisfactory, we have yet cause to believe that there was a 

di,c.26. more than ordinary multiplication in the posterity of 

Noah after the flood. 

3. If we embrace the account of those copies which 
the Septuagint followed in their version, all this difficulty 
is then ceased. For that account doth very much enlarge 
the times, and makes almost a thousand years between 
the flood and Abraham ; by which means there will be 
sufficient space given for the propagation of mankind, the 
building of the tower of Babel, the dispersion of nations, 
the founding the Assyrian empire, the plantation of £gypt| 
China, and other places ; all which seem to have been in 
that time, and to concur with that computation, as well 
as Josephus doth, and the whole primitive Church before 
Jerome, which certainly ought in no case to be disre? 
garded. 

The whole controversy concerning this part of the 
chronology of the world comes at last to this ; Whether 
it be more probable that the Jews, who lived under the 
second Temple, (who then were the trustees to whom 
were committed the oracles of God,) whom the LXX. 
followed in their version, had the true reading, or the 
Talmudic Jews, after their dispersion and banishment 
from their country, when they. were discarded by God 
himself from being his people, when he broke up house 
among them at the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple. But if the reader desire further satisfaction con- 
cerning this difference of the chronology of the LXX. 
Walton ^°™ ^^ ^^® present Hebrew copies, he may consult 

Proleg. ad the learned dissertation of the late learned Bishop of 
Bibl.Polyg. Chester upon the LXX. and the later discpurses of Isaac 
^'%'6^^\lc ^^^^^^ ^" t^^® subject. Setting aside then the contro- 
^^y^ * versy between the present Hebrew copies and the LXX. 
sius de in point of integrity and incorruption, which I meddle not 
LXX. In- with, I cannot but subscribe to the judgment of our ju- 
^^P'j^^^J^dicious historian, Sir Walter Rawleigh : That if we took 
Sir Walter ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ hastily Satisfy our understanding with 
Rawlcigh's the first things offered^ ana th^eby being satiated do sloth'* 
Hist. p. i. fulty and drowsily sit down, we shall fnd it more agree^ 
^•*j'f- '• able rather to follow the reckoning of the LXX* who, af- 

sect. /. '"- 
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coriUng to same^itions, make it above 1072 years between CHAP. 
ike flood and Abraham*s births than to take away any parf IV. 
i^ those 352 years given. For if we advisedly consider the 
siate ana countenance of the worlds such as it was in Abra^' 
ham*s time, yea before Abraham was bom, we shall find 
that it were very ill done of us, by following opinion with* 
out the guide oj reason, to tare the time over deeply between 
Abraham and the flood ; vecause in cutting them too near' 
the quick, the reputation of the whole story might perchance 
bleed thereby, were not the testimony of the Scriptures SU"' 
preme, so as no objection can approach it; and that we did 
not follow withal this precept of St, Austin, that whereso^' 
ever any one place in the Scriptures may be conceived dis- 
agreeing to the whole, the same is by ignorance ofmisinter-' 
pretation understood. For in Abraham's time all the then 
knoum parts of the world were peopled; all regions and 
countries had their kings, Egypt had many magnificent 
cities, and so had Palestine and all bordering countries; 
yea all that part of the world besides, as far as India : and 
those not built with sticks, but of heum stones, and defended 
with walls and rampiers; which magnificence needed a 
parent of more antiquity than those other men have sup'- 
posed. And therefore where the Scriptures are plainest, 
and best agreeing with reason and nature, to what end 
should we labour to beget doubts and scruples^ or draw alt 
things into wonders and marvels f giving also strength 
thereby to common cavillers, and to those men's apish brains, 
who only bend their wits to find impossibilities and mona- 
sters in the story of the world and mankind. Thus far that 
<»ccellent faistorian, whose words deserve considerationt 
Thus much for the first objection. 

The second is, From the great pretence of several nations x* 
Aat they were self originated, or came not from any other *. 
place. This was the pretence of the Egyptians, Grecians, 
ancient inhabitants of Italy, and others. But how little 
reason we have to give credit to these pretences, will 

Sipear on these accounts, i. The impossibility in nature 
at mankind should be produced in such a way as they 
imagined ; which we have manifested already in our dis* 
course of the origin of the universe, a. That the nations 
which pretended th», were never able to give sufficient 
evidence of it to any other nation which demanded it; 
which 18 manifest by their want of any certain records of 
their ancient times ; which is ifuUy proved in our discourse 
in the first book of the want of credibility in the Heathen 
histories. 3* The only probable feasotl vvhidh ihduced 
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BfOOKitfiflie tttioos to make diemsctves-^iiottmies, was^-.I 
IH-. they Mippofied tbemflelved to be the nret inhabitaBtB o£ 

'*""*"^^ the cOuntriea they lived in ; wUch although I onay aHD«r 
to iliB £gy|)tiaa^ ami sOlne odier ancient nations^ yet I 
eamiot do it to the HeUeas or Greekfit, who nKMt vi^ily 
aad arroeantly pretaad to it. Which becau«e it may giga 
»ore l^ot into the greatest «ntsquitaes of Grreecoy and 
Bome ether nations^ than hath bt^ yet discovered oc 
taken notice of; and because it tsav further tend to denr 
the truth of the Scriptures as to tne origin of nations^ I 
ahall more particuhtrly enquire into the first piantatioii of 
Greece. That it was first inhabited by sosm^ of Noah's 
poMerity, is out of question with all those who prefer the 
most ancient and undoubted records ol Scripture before 
1^ fabulooa impostures of men'a brains. Bnt by whoae 
ittunediate posterity the country of Greece was iirst in* 
habited) is not yet so clear as it hath be«i generally ^rt* 
sumed to be^ hy most who had rather follow the dictates 
of othersi Ihaa e^nd time in such enquiries themsekes ; 
which yet certainly are so far from being unworthy men V 
labour and industry, that aothinjg tends more cl»u*Iy to 
a^wice the truth of Scripture-history, than the reccmoii^- 
inff the antiouities of the elder naticHis to wHat we find 
ddivered of tne plantation of the world from the posterity 
of ^Noah. Aa to this particular, therefore, of tb6 first 
plantation of Greece, I shall first propound the opinion 
mnerailjr embraced adlong learned men, and then abew 
how far it is defective, and what other more true accoimt 
ms^ be given of it^ It is evident from Moses, Gen. x. 5. 
that the posterity of Japhet toc^ possession of the Isks 
of the Gentiles, u e. according to the Hebrew idiom, not 
only such as are properly so called, but all those countries 
which lay much upon the sea, being at any distance froHi 
Palestine, especially such as lay between the ocean and 
Mediterranean sea ; atid to both Greece and Italy come 
under the name of the Isles of the, Gentiles. Among the 
sons of Japhet, none is conceived so probable to have 
first peopled Greece, as he whose name wub preserved 
anaong the inhabitants of Greece, with very little altera* 
tk>n$ and so as the Medes from Madai, the Assyrians 
ffOflt Assqr, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like ana* 
lo^ the lonians from Javan. From wlucn it is obaerv-* 
idnfe^ that although among the Greeks themselves the 
lonians were but as one divisito of that people whtoh 
inhabited Greeted, yet other nation^ comprehended all 
Dud^ the iiaitie of Ipaians. Por vvfaich we have suffioi^t 
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evidenee from H^Bychiu^ and Ihe SchbliMt on iAriAO- q«AFt 

•ychius ; ttnd more to this purpose the Scholiast ftpeaka. Hesych. rT 
nivras Tss *'EXXijy/^ *lm^mi w fioif€cipo» &miA«i^« For •l«ow^/i«w- 
with the insertiOB of the iEolic di^mma> (which is always schS?^' 
done wheo two vowels meet,) is *lm^u^ i. e. Javones ; Aristopb. 
aod &tephanus Byzantius tells us, that from *leim come* stephanut 
*Ifiy, and so Homer. , de Urb. ▼. 

^vddt Ss Boicoro), xal laove^ IXxfv itodvc^. Iliid. /. 

And Diooysius Periegetes reckons up 'Ioum as one of the * *' 
livers of Arcadia, 

And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word EdTOxon. ' 
for Javan, before the points addM by the Masorites, viA* 
p bears a perfect analogy with the Greek 'Im ; and r^ V'lM 
in Scripture is taken for Greece; and so Dan. viii. 21 • 
Alexander is called ti^ "|^o> which the LXX. render BaviXAg 
'£;Ui9va>y ; and Joel iii. 6. You have sold my sans o^3l^n i;&^ 
to ibe sons qfJavan^ u e. to the Greeks, as it is gen««Uy 
imderstood. But as Javan cantiot be supposed to have 
oome into these parts without his family, so it is gene- 
rally presumed that there are «o obscure footsteps left of 
fevan's eldest son, Ij^isha's seating himself in Greece. 
For from him Josepbus derives the name AmdAsis^ with 
wliom the Jerusalem paraphrast concurs. Montanus from Ar. Mont. 
tb&noe derives the name Elis; from whence he supposetb^^^^^s- 
the preeks are called "CXAt«f(. fiochartus finds the ckur-t ^' ^' 
tH remainders of Elisha in £lis» the same with Pelopon* 
neaiis, oac part of which by Homer is caUed Alisimlt 
Aence Eeek. KKvii. 7. we read of the purple and saarkt 
from ike uks of EliskOf wbich makes it most probable lo 
be th^t part of Greeoe which lay upon the Ionian sea, 
whese the best purple next to the TypisA was found, as 
the teartied Bocbartiis hath demonstrated from sevend Bocfaart. 
aotbors. This is now the substance of the generally r^Phaleg^ 
eeived AocouAt concerning the pkotatioa of Greeds iiiM» '"• ^' ^ 
the fxoiftierity of Noah ; which if it be 42aktMn a« to duA 
peo|>le which did at UngAi possess Greece^ ! see nt)r 
mtion to disapiprove it ; but, if it be extended to the 6ht 
pbintntion of Greece, I see ^ little to ^embmce it. Tbut 
we oaay therefore judge more iraely of the Arst ii^aW^ 
ants of Greece, it is requisite we take an account of it 
from those who prbfess themselveb mdU versed in their^ 
pwn antiquities, who may in a matter, of this nature^ 
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»oOK which is attested by the common consent of the most 
^^' learned antiquaries of Greece^ be the more credited, in 
that what they thus deliver may be supposed to come 
from an ancient and undoubted tradition. 
^* It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the most 

learned and judicious even of the Greeks themselves, that 
Greece was first inhabited by a people by them called 
larbarous, i. e. a people different from them in language 
and manners^ So Ephorusi-whom Polybius commends as 
the best writer of the Greek antiquities, saith that Greece 
was inhabited by a barbarous people before the Hellens 
came into it. And Hecataeus MiJesius, cited by Strabo 
concerning Peloponnesus, h^ mpi rm 'Cax^vobv tLnai^av aur^ 
Stnbo. fiifSap^iy which Strabo himself not only believes of Pelo- 
\vi']^2zi. ponnesus, but of all Greece, that it was xar^txla fiofSigm 
V. Schol. TO iroAaiov, anciently a plantation of barbarians^ The same 
in Apolion.is affirmed by Aristotle, writing of the commonwealth of 
l.Cv.v.i6a.^jj^ Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that before its being 
possessed by the Arcadians it was inhabited by a bar-* 
barous people, who, because they were expulsed their 
country before moon-rising, the Arcadians called them- 
selves cjpoo-fXi)yoi. Whether that be the ground of that 
vain-glorious boast, (of which many reasons are given by 
learned men,) I here dispute not ; it is sufficient that we 
find the Grecians were not the first who peopled any of 
these several places ; which is likewise attested by He* 
' rodotus, Thucydides, and others, whose testimonies we 
shall afterwards produce. It bein^ then evident that the 
Grecians were not the first who inhabited that coiytry 
^ft^r from them called Greece, it follows to be enquired 
what this barbarous people was, and from wh^ice they 
came* Strabo hath given us in a large catalogue of the 
umes of many of them ; as the Dryopes, Caucones, Ler . 
lecres, besides the Aones, Tembices, Hyantes, and many 
otners; but these seem not to have been that ancient 
people, but rather some latter castlings of the Carians, 
who, as Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads 
upon the quarters of Greece. That people which had the 
largest spread, and greatest antiquity, was the Pelasgi t 
thence Peloponnesus was anciently called niKuffylet ; Ste^ 
phanus Byzantius HeXmovvfitre mptiig l^rawu/t/ai, 'Avio, lit- 
ku^lei, and ^Apyo^; and ApoUodorus saith, that the Pelo*? 
pcwinesians were anciently called Pelasgi ; and Euripides^ 

TIiXaiTy*nTa$ moiMtff-fMVtff re irfif 
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And elsewhere, c H a K 

IV. 

These Pelasgi were not only in PeloponnesuSy but in At- 
tica too, as appears by Strabo, where he saith the nation 
of the Pelasgi did inhabit ; and by the Athenians (that is 
after their mixture) they were called ^tXapyoiy Storks, iut strabo, 1. 
T^v ffAa]fi}v, for their frequent removals from place to»x.p.»73* 
place: and Pausanias mentions their being under the^^*^' 
Acronoli at Athens: that they were in Thessaly, is evi-**" ' 
dent from Hesychius. IlcXtto-yo), ol Gfo-o-aXoi* xa) htot raw 
fietpSapcoVf xa) ysvos afti UiXaayov rov 'AoKoSog ynofAtvov toAu* 
irAanyroy* Arcadia seems to have been tne first or chief place 
of their residence ; for the Arcadians, who were accounted 
waXatiretTa 2dvi) rdov IXXijvcey, do vindicate the founder of this 
nation, whom they call Peiasgus, to themselves^ and say 
he was an aurix^aiy among them, that is, the first who 
came into that couiUry ; for all those, whose original they 
knew not, they called Terrae Filios^ and Genuinos Terrce* 
PausTanias rightly conjectures that he was the first mani^asa6.lii 
among them, not as though he was alone, but because Arcad. 
the chief ruler and commander among them^ and that 
brought them into the country; but though they might Stnbo, 
fix themselves about Arcadia, it is evident they spread^' *"*•?• 
further, for Menecrates Eleates, in his book of the found- 
ers of cities, affirms, that all the sea-coasts of Greece 
caHed lonica, beginning from Myoale^ were first inhabited 
by the Pelasgi: nay, we find them yet much higher inldein,T,vii. 
Epihis^ who were, as Strabo tells us, the first founders of ?• »»^- 
the famous oracle of Dodona; for so Ephorus in him 
saith it was W^xoL(yySait Upufia, and that these were rwy inp\ 
T^y iXKxda^waoTsvorrooif'&pXpuirciT^i: thence the poet, 

ZeS Svuy Awlmulsy UsKotayiKL Iliad. «^» 

And Hesiod, 

Aeoioovp friyiv re VIeXaay&v IS^aVov ^cy. Hesiod. 

- Fragment,. 

. Strabo further makes it evident that they were a bar-£d.Oxoiu 
barcms people, which lived about Dodona^ from the. de- 
scription Homer ^ves of them^ > 

Which Philostratus best interprets, when be saitb they phUosu. in 
that th<mghi the Gods msre best pleased with their smpli^. 
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^BOOft city and severity of life j and therein far dificrent from tib 
Ml' Grecian humour.' Suidas in Thessalicis (cited likewise by 
Strabo) saith that the temple of Dodona was removed 
frdmi Sbotuta in Pelaogia to Thessala; which is confined 
by Herodotus in Euterpe, where he larody speaks of the 
teaapk and oracle at Dodorau These Pelasgi confined not 
tbenisetves to Greece nesther, but were dispersed into Ae 
neighbour islands, as Cfaios^ Crete, Lesbos^ Licinnos^ Im* 
horo, Samos,.as will appear afterwards ; and at kst came 
into Italy, as is well known, and am thot^ht to be dte 
•aaie wim the Tyrrhenians, and by some conceived to be 
the first fbundors of Rome« We see what a large spread 
the Pelasgi had over iSveece, which was divided;, after the 
Hsllana began to appear, into rd ^sXooYixiv and rd i^AqM* 
idmy aa Herodotus witncsseth ^ and so these two appear to 
be a very difierent people from one another, and not the 
same, under diflbrent names, as is comnoonly thought. 
XII. Which sufficiently appears firom their language, wMch 
Herod. 1. i. wi|g. quite different from one another. So Herodotus^ 
Ed! tfess ^^^"^ ^' lUsXaryo) ficifSapw yXmro-oif levrs;, they used a barbae 
rsftf languagej i. e. a laoguaj^ not understood by the 
HeHens, who at first had their cMef residence in Tbes^ 
saly ; from whence by degveea they came forwards into 
Oreeee, as Thucydides< shews* For altht>ugh' the name of 
HttUens at last spread itself over ail the people oi Greece, 
TOt it wa» at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly called 
Pfehfotis J and thence Homer calls them properly Helllsns 
. . vitiicb followed Achilles from thence : and it appears b]p 

Homer, that there- wasi a city there called^ExAicf, which) 
as Stephanas ds Urbibus tells us, was there built hf 
''%KK^\ although he wifl not have him to be Hellen the 
son of Deucalion, but the son Phthius, wherein he is mie^ 
taken; for Thucydides plainly shews that it was from 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion, that the name '^EXAiiye; 
came; and this Hellen lived in Phthiotis. Biit aldiougli 
, they were first in Phthiotis, yet they daily increasing in 
numbers and power, by degrees they got all Thessaly 
into their hands, o€ which one part was calledl IIfA«^(- 
ort^; afterwarde under Doras, the soin of Hellen, they 
conquered Hestiaectis, thaj; pait o£ Thtsssaly which Isesi 
under the mountains Ossa and Olympus; nrom thence 
they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, 
where the Greeks were first called MaxtSvoT, a^ Herodotus 
telfe u»; firdm hence they w^nt Into Dryopis, and tbeaoe^ 
kito Peloponnesna^ wnk Aore had the name Doriana; biHr 
be£^tmir' cGiBkig hilii^> th^ had first S6cui:$d them** 
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•efess of tiie Hdtens lying between Thessaly and Pelo- CHAP 
poanestts^ and there tbey dtspo9«es8ed the Pdiaegt in all »V- 
the Attic region, who were now forced lo mibtnit {if to — — — 
ftp; They who submitted, a» most of them dtil, were in« 
wrporated into the Greeks, and became one people whb 
tbem; attdiso by degrees lost that forraer language which 
waa pecuKiir la themselves, and wholly distinct from 1^ 
Gveek tongue. That the Hellens did thus gradually eome 
ipto Peloponnesus, is e)rident fr^om the names of people 
and places consimoci to Thessaly and Peloponnesus ; which 
came froQi hence, that though the Greeks left the cities 
beUnd them, yet they carried most of the names atong 
«M) them. Thus the Aehaei, lonians, and iSoKans^ am 
SoitisKis in Peloponnesus came from those of the same 
naniea in Thessaly; and so likewise the names of these 
following regions »nd citiea were common to both, as EV* 
k»|Ma>Estidea, Eretria^ and Oropos, Graia, Larissa, Psophis, 
itoii^ Oetche^lia, and very^ many others. Salmasius seems to Salmai. dc 
be c^ opinion^ that the Pelaisgi never used any language HeUeo. 
distim^t from the Hellene; but besides that it is- direcuy **' ^'^' 
Qeatfarv; to- the testimony of Herodotus, the arguments 
be produceth for it are very weak. The first is^ because 
the Pelasgi that went into Italy did nse the Greek 
tongne^ from their calling Agylla Gssre, firom x^V*' ^ 
word pronounced from one on the wallsj and because 
tile Arcades used only the* Greek language in the iBiiIian' 
dialect, which £Vander cafrted* witAi him into Italy*, and^ 
from which moat of the etd Roman* language was derived. 
Butf doth not Herodotus expressly say, that, after- thei 
nmtuve' between the Greeks and Pelas^, tl^se by de-^ 
grees l^st their own proper langii^K^ and mad^ use of 
Uie ccMramon Greek tongue?* Yet afterwards, tpo,. it iS" 
evtdeivt from Herodotus^ in' some pliiees', as* at Grotona, 
they dSdl use a language^ drfflenent from the Gl-eek:. Ufa 
other argument is, Tkjai the names of the eldbst persons', 
ffientioned were amginiMji Greek ; but this is expresriy de*^ 
nied by St^abOj^ who mal^s t^e contrary, one of hia: 
sltougest arguments, that the Barbarians did anciently ih^. 
habit @¥eeGe>; and instaneetb> in Cecrops, Godrus, /BolUSy 
Cothua^ I)f^mae,^riinanii6. Thus we have abundantly 
ptpovedf^ against the cottim5»n opinion, that Greece was not 
first peopled by the Hi^ll^a, or the posfierifr of EHsa, al- 
thti^^^ £bese did aftferwarcb come to-tfie foil possiession 

H reinatBs fhs^ we shew'i^hence tiiese Pblawr came, ^n^ 
tOni ofi wiKwo poitflfrilif they wetfe^ aild wfaatLAc language 
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BOOK was which was used by them. He that ffai» the name 
ni. to this people, according to the Grecian fables, was one 
Pelasgus ; which none will wonder at among them, 
whose constant custom it was (partly by reason of their 
Ignorance of the true account of their names, and pardy 
bjT their pride, that they might not seem ignorant of any 
thing,) when they met with any names of people, to find 
out some person near it^ who was the founder of Aem^ 
Thus Attica from Actseus, it being anciently called 'Arliie^, 
and Cranse from Cranaus, iEgialea from iGgialeus, Mau- 
ritania from Maurus, Scythia from one Scythes^ Gakta^ 
from Galates^ and thus in multitudes of other names^ 
But from the name Pelasgi we may probably find out the 
true founder of the people, allowing that variation which 
is usually caused through the Greeks' melting the harsher 
words or the Eastern languages into a sound fit for their 
more delicate palates; as is evident in the comparing the 
names of the prophets in Hebrew, with what they are in 
the Greek Version. Thus the Pelasgi may with great 
probability be derived from :i^r, Phaleg} for which we 
have the concurrent testimony of two learned persons^ 
Ofoc. Not. Grotius and Salmasius, who are contented to mention it 
? ^*^iJi ^ ^i^'^^^t bringing much evidence of reason for it. What 
ISTcVi. *^®y ^''^y ^^uch at^ we shall endeavour to make out mom 
Siu'mide at lar^ ; which we shall do by removing the great pre" 
Hellen. sumptions against it, and laying down the probabilities 
for it. The great presumptions lying against it are; for 
that the isles of tne nations fell to the posterity of Ja- 
phot, and that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldaea. For 
the first, it must be acknowledged that the greatest part 
of the countries lying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean 
were in the time when Moses wrote so inhabited; not 
that the habitations of the sons of Noah had their bounds 
and limits set them either by God or Noah, but that the 
posterity of Japhet did chiefly address themselves to 
tiiose parts which lay towards Europe ; but yet not so as 
to exclude any of the posterity of Sem, if their necessities 
for further room made it necessary for them- to seek for 
habitations further abroad. For we can have no reason to 
think, that, because the chief of Sem's posterity did live 
together, therefore none of them wept further off, wbich 
necessity would put them upon because of their great in- 
crease; for we read of Phcueg and others, that,' besides 
those in direct line to Abraham, (whose genealogy it was 
Gen. zi. Moses's great design to recount^) they be^at many other 
i9» *«• sons and daughters, which yvoidd mak^it necessary fbr. 
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them to seek tbeir habitations iFurther abroad* Arid that CH A K 
Phaicg and Ragau did so, we have the express testimony ^^' 
of' Cpiphanius^ ^oXex xa) *Paya5 o7tiv«j stA to t^j Eypcwijf Epiph. de 
xAifMc vevsvxing rv ryjg 'S^xu^tag fi'tpu^ xeii rois auraw rrfftri cr^oo'-Scythis, 1. 
wxpl^traVf cwro Tijf t5 0ripag rjXixlaSy )c wrgxeiva, If 5nep ol 0o«- Ep. ad Acu, 
xff; y^ovourt, That from the a^e ojThetah^ and thence Jor-' sectr* ""* 
waardf Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the clime of 
Europe, to part of Scythia, and were joined with those na^ 
tions from which the Thracians arose. Several things make 
this not 80 improbable as some have imagined it to be : 
for first, it is the constant acknowledgment of all sober 
eoquirers into the original of the Greeks, that Greece was 
fir9t peopled from Scythia; and indeed almost all the na- 
tioiis in £urope have come but of that coui^try : besides, 
thei^e is evidence of it even in the Grecian fables ; for 
Prometheus (from whom the Greeks derived themselves) .^ 
is &ncied by them to lie bound in Mount Caucasus^ 0^ 
which must be supposed to be the country from whence ^, 
he came. Again, it is evident already that the HeUens 
came not into Greece before it was peopled by^e Pe- 
lasgt, and that these had different language and customs 
irom one another. Now then in all probability, although 
the posterity of Elisa might come first down from Sc]^ 
thia into those parts, and seat themselves in Macedonia 
and Tbessaly, where they had in probability more than 
room enough at first, and a country to their desire, they 
might be willing to permit the posterity of Phaleg to 
pass on farther ; for in those first plantations we cannot 
otherwise conceive, but that the last comers must be 
the furthest goers, unless they had strength enough to 
drive the former inhabitants out of their seats, whereof 
they were already possessed, as the Scythians did after- 
wards, and so the Hellens. So then the posterity of 
Phaleg being forced to quit their own country, because 
of the multitude of inhabitants, must be supposed to take' 
that course, where in probability they might find an 
empty seat fit for them to dwell in. Thence they come 
towards Europe ; for they saw how the posterity of Sem 
did spread itself eastwards already, and Cham south- 
wards, and coming to part of that vast country of Scythia 
whicii was both already taken up, and not so convenient an 
habitation for them, they draw downwards towards Thra-; 
cia; and there the posterity of Thiras^ from whom the 
Thraoians came, had already possessed themselves. Pass- 
ing further into Thessaly, they find that already planted 
by some of the posterity of Elisa, but as yet but scant and' 
voir. II. K 
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BOOK thin of inhabitants ; therefore they disperse themselves up 
"1' and down through some part of Epirus, most part of 
Ellas^ and some pass into Peloponnesus, where they fix 
themselves chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence spread up 
and down by degrees towards the sea-side ; for we canuot 
but think that the maritime parts were the last peopled, 
partly for fear of another deluge, partly for want of eoo- 
veniency of navigation, most of their travels being by 
land, and partly, when navigation grew more in use^for 
fear of pirates, who drove a great trade upon the coasts 
of Greece in elder times, as is most evident from Thuc^- 
dides in the beginning of his history. Thus we have a 
reasonable account given of the Pelasgi, their first coming 
into Greece, and how by degrees the Hellens came to 
possess their country, ana what a fair pretence the Arca- 
dians had to bqast of the greatest antiquity ; their country 
4^ being probably first peopled by the Pelasgi of any part of 
the whole Chersonese, and the seat of the leader of the 
whole company whom they call Pelasgus, and the Scrip- 
tures Phaleff, 
^^'- Having, thus far cleared the antiquities of Greece as to 
the first planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have^ 
b^n the Pelasgi, and these derived from Peleg, it will be 
no great difficulty to resolve what language they brought 
along with them ; which must be supposed to be the. 
same with that used in the family from whence Pel^ or. 
Phaleg canie, as to the substance of it, although it might 
admit as great variation of dialect from it as the Chaldee 
or Syriac doth. But this I will not only suppose, but 
offer these probabilities for the proof of it. The first is^ 
the agreement of the ancient Greek language with th©^ 
Hebrew, in many of its primitive words. And here we 
have a most rational and probable account given of it ; 
which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelasgi, and both 
comine to be one people, they must needs retain many of 
the old words used by the Pelasgi in their Greek lan- 
guage, which are evidently of an Eastern extraction ; the 
ground of which cannot vvith such probabilit]^ be fetched 
h'om Cadmus and the Phoenicians, because it is not so 
easy admission of a foreign language after the perfection 
of their own, unless by long tract of time, or great num- 
bers overrunning the former people, neither of which can 
be so truly affirmed of Caamus and his company; for 
they were soon driven out of Greece, he himself ending 
his days in lUyricum : neither was their spread so lai^ as 
that of the Pelasgi^ who were before possessors of the 
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country; and it is oontinually seen how imposuble it is CHAE 
for any conquerors^ as the Greeks were, to bring their ^V- 
own language so into a place, where some of the former 
people are suffered tb live^ and not to retain many of their 
old words among them, and so make the language mixed 
of both, as it is in all nations conquered by the Romans ; 
the Roman not being purely spoken by any, but cor* 
rapted with a mixture of the former language in use 
among them. The second argument is from the different 
pronunciation and dialects in use in the Greek language ; 
of which no account so likely can be given, as the. mixture 
with different languages. This is most evident in the 
Doric dialect ; for the Dorians inhabiting probably where 
most of th^ Pelasgi had been, their pronunciation and. 
dialect comes the nearest to the Eastern of any of the. 
Greeks; for in the Doric dialect the UKeenuta-ftJoff or broad, 
promtttciationy is most taken notice of. So he in Theo- 
critas upbraids the Dorians, irt vAareiao-StfO'iy Sffrarray they 
speak every thing t;ery broad; which answers to the pro** 
nunciation of the Eastern languages : besides, the Doric 
dialect delights much in adding a to the end of words, 
which besides that it is the custom of Eastern tongues, 
oepecially thd Syriac, it doth much widen the pronuncia* 
tion» The third argument is from the remainders of the. 
Eastern tongues in those places, especially where the 
Pelasgi had been. The Pelasgi are much taken notice of 
for their frequent removes, and travelling from one place 
to another; which I suppose was chiefly after the Hel- 
kns had conquered the country where they dwelt, then 
they were forced to go seek better habitations abroad: 
thence Strabo calls the nation of the Pelasgi vokUvXavw 1^ Strabb, 
T«;^ ri &yQg icpo§ fw«vara<rf »^ : and elsewhere, that they ^- »'»*'* 
were firoXXd^ou rijf Kv^wm^i to troAaioy firAavoofMvoi, they went fj ^^^'. 
lip and down to a great part of Europe: but we may ' ** 
suppose them to have made their first and chief resort to 
the neighbour islands to Greece ; where we shall see 
what evidence they left of their language there. The 
first island we n^eet with them in, is Crete; so Strabo 
peaking of them, Ka) yeig r^^ ^^fV^^ nroixoi yr/ivaa-iVf ti^ Id. 1. v. 
tv^h "OfMipn^j that a colony of tnem lived in Crete^ forP* *53« 
which he voucheth Homer s authority : 

*AxXij 8* iKXmv yX&ca^a fj^sfj^tyfi^iw^' Iv fuh 'A;^ajoi, ^?™* , 

*Ev 8* 'Er€Oxpv^re$ /xeyaX^oge^, Iv hi KwWvf^, ifi*** ^' 

Afo^isc; re rptx/ti^^s, 9ioi n Uikxa-yoi. 

It 19 evident then that the Pelasgi were in Crete. Now 
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BOOK most of the Cretan wordB are of an Easiem extractiooy If 
^>' we believe the learned Bochartus, who bath prombed a 
g^,,^^^ discourse on that sobjeot: besides Crete, we find the 
Phoen.Col. Pelasgi in Chios, xa) Xmi 8i obu^s iotutm IltkaMyJs f«» 
1. i.e. 15. r^^ U 0ftT0cXMi$, saith Strabo; the inhabitants of Chios 
say that the Pelasgi of Thessaly were their- first, inhabit- 
ants; and -here the fore*tiamed learned person hath de«> 
rived the name Chios, the mountain Pelinaeas, and the 
wine Arvislum, all from the Eastern languages. The: 
next we find them in, is Lesbos, xo) yap ti)v Aer€or Ilt- 
Awry/ttv iifrjxetfft^ which jfrom theifa was called Pelasgia, 
Stribo,l.Y.saith Straoo, whose name is likewise fetched out of the 
^^'^^' East. By Bochartus further we find them in JLemnc^ 
and Irobros. So Aatidides in Strabo, mpwrn^ ptirt Us-' 
Xoffyii tA vig\ Afftvoy i^ ^/ti^po^ xrkm; concemiag whose' 
Bocbtrt. names^ see Bochartus, 8a. t know that learned author 
Geogr. p. ii. 01,^^9 the PhoehiciaDS the authors of all these naaaes, 
* ^* ^' *'* from 00 other ^ound generally, but because they are of 
an Eastern derivation^ but according to what we have 
laid down we may yield to the thing itself, and upon 
clearer grounds ; for of some of these islands he ingcnu- 
ously confesseth he can find ho evidence of the Phce- 
l<l.l.i.c.9.nicians bein^ in them. Phcenices in his iksulis habUatm 
nusquam legtmus : but we find it very plain, that in those 
very .islands the Pelasgi inhabited ; and whether account 
then be more probable, let the reader judee. One thing 
more I shall insist oh, which is the origind of the Samo- 
thracian mysteries. That these were, as to their names, 
from the Eastern languages, is now acknowledged by all 
learned men ^ the Cabiri being so evidently derived from 
nOD, which signifies 5^rtffi^M and powers u e« die Dii potes^ 
TeituU.de SO Cabiri is explained by Varro and Tertullian, and >the 
Spect. c. 8. particular names of the several Cabiri mentioned by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius^ 'A^itpo^, 'A^oxtp^rUf 'A^MJctpw-af^ 
and K£ifuX9$, are. very handsomely explained by that* 
Bochart. learned and excellent bochartus, from the Easto-n Ian- 
c/fi! *' guages.: only he will needs have them derived from the 
Phoenicians ; whereas Herodoti:» expressly tells us^ that 
Herod; 1. ii. they were fi^om the Pelasgi, who^ words are these : ^nr- 
c. 5 ij. 3g xoi KaSftpwf SpytoL lus^jitfratj toL 2tt|M^pif»xf ; iriTf Xf 00*1 isrd^a- 
'*'* mSovts; mApoL TIekouryoay, And again, rift yiSip 'S,etfMbf}fiatf' 
uxtov zTgOTfpov neKot(ryo\ .5toi, to/ mep 'AdijymWi o-uyoixoi ky^-' 
vovro, xa) wapot rirwf %a^(Ap^x»c roL ofyta vrapetXe^ptfiivtf^i, 
We see evidently by thisj^ ^bat the Samothracians derived 
their mysteries ft-om the Pelasgi; and without all question 
they lad tfaw names fi^m thence^ whence they derived 
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their mysteries. And to this purpose k is further ob* chap. 
jieryable, that, as the old Hetrunans were certakily a ^^- 
colony of th^ Pelasgi, upon their removal opt of Greece, ■"""""^^ 
so Vossius observes, that the old Hetruscan language Vottius de 
,(/ere a Syris habet cuncta sacrorum nombia) hath almost "*^- *• "• 
all the sacred appellations from the Eastern tongues. For qt^.* An- 
which purpose it is further observable, which Grotiu^not.inMat. 
takes notice of, that the jui pontificum Romanorum was'"* '* 
.taken a great part from the Hetrusci, and the Hetrunans 
had it avHebrcBts out of the Eastern parts. 

By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, not- xv. 
.withstanding its novelty, is advanced to as high a degree 
of probability as any that stands on the like foundations ; 
jEUid not only so, but it is an excellent clue to direct us to 
the labyrinth of antiquities, and gives us a fair account 
whence the Eastern tongues came to be so much used 
amoi^ both the ancient Greeks and Hetrurians. One 
thing more, this will help us to understand far better 
.than any salvo hath been yet used for it ; which is the 
affinity spoken of by Anus, king of Lacedaemon, in bis 
letters to Onias, between the Jews and Lacedsemonians : 
eupidi} h yqat^ mipl t$ rwv 'SflraprMTuv x^ *liileiUoif^ in fMv i Maccab. 
oisAfoi, 9^ In $k\y Ix yiveg 'ASpaai^' which is explained by^"' *^ 
Josephus thus: hvrvxwr^ 79^ ^'"'j «5pofw ce^ if Wf ^•^ ti^f. iii "' 
yhs^ 'ItfSoioi 9^ Aaxf $aifioyioi, Ix r^^ crpi^ ' ASf ifuov oiKtior^roc. c. 4. 
They had found in a book that the Jews and LacedeBmoniam ^- Oxon. 
were of the same stocky from their mutual relation to Ahra" 
ham* Vossius thinks the original of this was from those Vott. d« 
of the posterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and ^^^* *• '' 
peopled Sparta, and would seem to have been of the^*'^* 
posterity of Abraham ; or that they were partly qf the 
posterity of Abraham by Ag^r or C5eturah, and partly of 
X^ Canaanites, driven out by Jpshua. But bow unlikely 
a thing is it (supposing Sparta peopled by the Canaanites, 
which yet is not evident) that they should give out them- 
selves to be of that stock which they had been expelled 
their country by ? And for the true posterity of Abraham 
coming thither, as we have no ground for it but the baiie 
assertion, so we have this strong evidence against it, that 
all that came from Abraham were circumcised, as the 
Ishmaelites, Hagarens, 8&c* which we never read of ajnong 
the Lacedaemonians. Hugo Grotius differs not naucb from 
the opinion of Vossius conberning the ground of this 
kindred between, the Jews and Spartans; for in bis notes 
on (hat place in the Maccabees, where it is spoken of, be 
gives this ficcount of it. The Dorians, of whopi the Sp^r* 
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BOOK tans were a part, came from the Pelasgi ; the language of 
^'^- the Pelasgi was different from that of the Greeks, as 
appears by Herodotus in his Clio : ijcrav ol IlgXao-yol j9iw- 
fiapov yXSrrrav Tfvrsj. Now the Pelasgi (saith he) are *J79 ^ 
dispersiy a scattered nation ; thence he supposeth these Pe- 
lasgi, or banished people, to have come from the confines 
of Arabia and Syria, in which the posterity of Abraham 
. and Ceturah had placed themselves. But, i. It is uncer- 
tain whether the posterity of Abraham, by Ceturah, were 
placed so near Canaan or no. I know Junius endeavours 
to find the seat of all the sons of Ceturah in Arabia ; but 
Mercer gives several not improbable reasons why he con- 
ceives them placed not in the East of Canaan, but in the 
E-astern parts of the world, a. We have no evidence at 
all of any remove of these sons of Abraham by Ceturah 
out of the part^ of Arabia, supposing them placed there, 
nor any reason why they should be banished thence, 
3. That which was the oadge of Abraham's posterity, 
was never, that we read of, in use among the Spartans ; 
which was circumcision. Indeed, in much later ages 
than this we speak of, we read of a people among the 
Thracians who were circumcised, whom the Greeks them- 
selves judged to be Jews. So Aristophanes brings the 
Odomantes in. 

Achlmcn. " TiV ToJy *OSo^T«v to wo^ ^7rore>(Xx«v iv 

»cti.sc. 4. ^iroTg^paxev, (saith the Scholiast,) i. e. avrnXe, IXsafvovTO S 
)^ atretlKKovro ol ©paxe^ rot, ai^qlot, jj aw'ocretrvpiw.gya 6l;^oy auri. 
Whereby it is plain that circumcision was in use among 
the Thracians ; for these Odomantes were (saith the Scho- 
liast) a people of Thrace : ipaa-) 8e auras laSa/ou^ elvai. It 
seems it was a tradition among them, that 'they were 
Jews. If so, it seems most probable that they were some 
of the ten tribes, who were placed about Colchis, and the 
adjacent places : for Herodotus in Euterpe saith, that the 
Syrians tnat lived about the rivers Thermodoon and Par- 
thenius, learned circumcision from the Colchi ; of whom 
he saith, MSvoi -cjavrcov KoXp^oi xa) AiyuTrrioi )J Ai^lovsg irepi- 
TejLcvovTai air' Sipyfi$ tol ai5o7a. Only the Colchi^ and Egyfh 
tianSy and EthiopioTis had originally the custom of circum-' 
cision* Or else the Odomantes might be some of the 
Strabojl.xi. dispersed Jews in Armenia, where Strabo mentions a 
region called Odomantis; and so they retained the name 
of the place from whence they came, after their removal 
into Thrace. But whatever these Odomantes were, they 
were far enough from the Spartans, who'never were thus 
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suspected of Jadiusm, nor laughed at for circumcision; CHAlt 

sotliat this opinion of Grotius, on that account^ 8een>8 ^^- 

not very probable. Bochartu», who hath been so happy ^^^J^JJ]^ 

in many other conjectures, yet here gives out, unless it Phao. Col. 

may depend upon the testimony of Claudius lolaus in >• »•«•»»• 

Stephanus Byzantius, who fabulously derives the Jews 

from one Judaeus Sparton, who went from Thebes along 

with Bacchus into the wars ; which Sparton they might 

confound with another Sparton, the son of Phonoreus^ 

the founder of Sparta ; which yet is rejected as a fable 

by Pausanias in Laconicis. Surely the LacedaemoniaDs 

were very ambitious of kindred with the Jews, that would 

claim it upon such grounds as these, especially at such a 

time when the people of the Jews were under distress, 

and their kindred might be like to cost them so dear; 

and if they had never such a mind to have cidmed 

kindred witn the Jews, they would certainly have done it 

upon a more plausible testimony than the fable of one 

Claudius lolaus, that had neither sense nor reason in it; 

a^d yet supposing his fable true, it had been nothing to 

the purpose without the linking another fable to it, which 

was so gross, that even the Greeks themselves were 

ashamed of it, who were always the most daring forgers 

of fables in the worlds But let us see further what the 

divine (as some have loved to call him) Jos. Scaliger «aith Scalig. Ca» 

to it. All that he saitb, is only a wonder or two at it 5 "o"- ^•*8' 

Quid magis mirum quam LacedcBtnonios ab Abraham prog"^' ^^*' 

natos esse, &c. and a refutation of an absurd opinion, that 

Oebalus, the father of Tyndareus, and grandfather of 

Castor, Pollux, and Helena, was the same with Ebal, 

mentioned Gen. x. a8. which there can be no reason for, 

since Cbal was the son of Joktan, and so of another race 

from Abraham ; and Joktan's sons were placed eastward, 

but chiefly Oebalus was within an hundred years before 

the destruction of Troy ; but Phaleg, uncle to Ebal, died 

664 years before Oebalus, in A. M. 1993. Thus far then- 

we cannot find any plausible account of this claim 6i 

kindred ; but though it be an endless task to make good 

all Ae claims of kmdred in the world, especially to per- 

^ns of power and authority, yet there being no visible 

interest or design which the Spartans could have in such 

a claim, especially at that time, with a nation generally 

hated and maligned by Heathen idolaters, we cannot 

suppose but there must be some at least plausible ground 

for such a persuasion among them. What if we should 

conjecture that the Spartans niight .find in the Greek 
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BO o K version of the Pentateuch, which was mach 'spread abroad 
'"* at that time among the sons of Ishmael, one whose n9aw> 

" makes the nearest approach to their Cadmus, from wham 

they suppose themselves derived ; for the youngest of 
Ishmael's sons was called Kedemah, Gen. xxv. 15. whioh 
the Syriac renders Kedem, the very name of Cadmus in 
the Eastern tongues. -But thia being a light conjecture, 
I pass it by, and return to the subject of our discourse, 
which gives a plausible account of the ground of this 
kindred. We have already shewed that the Pelasgi were 
the first who peopled Greece, (x«f« t^ 'E>J^^a wva» «ri^ 
m6Katff§^ is Strabo's expression of that nation, that it spread 
,Qver all Greece ;) and withal it appears that the chief seat 
of the Pelasgi was in Arcadia, to which next adjoins La- 
conia, and therefore in all probability was peopled b^ 
them ; and besides, the Dorians sprang from the Pelasgi, 
and the Spartans were a part of the Dorians, as appears 
already out of Grotius ; so that what kindred the Pelasgi 
had, was derived down to the Spartans ; and we have 
X^n.zi. 17, manifested that these Pelasgi were from Phaleg; and the 
>^' Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the son of Eber, from 

whom Abraham came in a direct and lineal succession. 
And thus the Jews coming from Abraham, and the Spar- 
tans by the Pelasgi from Phaleg, they both came out of 
the sanae stock : for so Josephus expresseth it ; not that 
the Lacedaemonians came from Abraham, but that the 
Jews and they were both hi ho^ y«v&f> out of the same 
stocky and both had relation to jibrakam; the Jews as 
coming in a direct line, the Spartans as deriving from 
phaleg, from whom Abraham came. And thus much 
jnay now suffice to clear the first plantation of Greece, 
ana to shew how consonant it is to sacred Scripture; 
which I have taken the more pains in, because of the 
serviceableness of this discourse to that end, and to shew 
yvhat use may be made of this kind of learning, for vindi^f 
eating the honour of the sacred Scriptures. 

The only thing remaining as to the origin of nations^ is 
the peophnff of that vast continent of America, which I 
cannot think we have yet sufficient information, either 
concerning the passages thither, especially east and north, 
or concerning any records the Indians have among them- 
selves, absolutely to determine any thing in it. It seems 
most probable that the several parts of it were peopled at 
j^everal times, and from several parts, especially north and 
ea^t ; but to go about absolutely to determine frokn what 
nation, in what age, by what xneans t±(ey were first 
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peopled, were a piece of as great confidence as ignorance, CHAP, 
till we have more certain discoveries of it. I choose there- ^^^ 
fore rather to refer the reader to the bandyings of this con- ^TowtT* 
troversy in the many writers about it, than to iindertakejoh.de 
any thing as to the decision of it. Only in the general it Laet-Horn. 
appears, from the remaining tradition of the flood, Mid^^^J^^ 
many rites and customs used among them, that they had rican! 
the same original with us ; and that there can foe no argu- V. Manesse 
itient brought against it from themselves, since some ^^^JJJIJli^ 
authors tell us, that the eldest accounts and memoirs Et Spind.' 
diey have do not exceed 800 years backward ; and there- ^ UntA, 
fore their testimony can be of no validity in a matter of ^"'^**"* 
so great antiquity as the origin of nations is. 
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CHAP. V- 

Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 

I. That there were some Remainders of the ancient History of the 
World preserved in the several Nations after the Dispermn. 
II. How if cawe to be corrupted: by Decay of Knowledge, In- 
creafte of Idolatry, Confusion of Languages, III. An Enquiry 
inlo the Cause of that. Difficulties against the common Opiniqn 
ihat Languages were confounded at BabeJ. IV. Those Difi- 
cutties cleared. V. Of the Fabulousness of Poets, The particular 
Ways whereby the Heathen Mythology arose. Attributing the 
general History of the World to their own Nation, The Corrup" 
turn of Hebraisms. Alteration of Names. Ambiguity of Sense 
in the Oriental Languages. VI. Attributing the Actions of many 
to one Person ; as in Jupiter, Bacchus^ ^c. VII. The Remain* 
ders of Scripture^history among the Heathens. The Names of 
God, Chaos : formation of Man among the Phoenicians. Of 
Adam among the Germans, Egyptians, Cilicians. Adam under 
Saturn ; Cain among the Phoenicians 3 Tubal-Cain and Jubal 
under Vulcan and Apollo ; Naamah under Minerva. VIII. 
Noah under Saturn, Janus, Prometheus, and Bacchus. IX. 
Noah*s three Sons under Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. Canaan 
under Mercury ; Nimrod under Bacchus ; Magog under Pro^ 
metheus. O/* Abraham and Isaac among the Phoenicians. X. 
JacoVs Service under Apollo's. The &»%rvXi» from Bethel \ 
Joseph under Apis 3 Moses under Bacchus 3 Joshua under 
liercuies 3 Balaam under the old Silenus. 

BOOK xHE main particulars contained in the Scriptures con^ 
cerning the history of ancient times, being thus far cleared, 
I. there remains only that evidence which there is of the 
truth of the historical part of those eldest times, in those 
footsteps of it which are contained in the Heathen my- 
thology. For we cannot conceive, since we Have mani- 
fested that all mankind did come from the posterity of 
Noah, that all those passages which concerned the history 
of the world should be presently obliterated and extin- 
guished among them, but some kind of tradition would 
be still preserved ; although by degrees it would be so 
much altered for want of certain records to preserve it 
in, that it would be a hard matter to discover its original, 
without an exact comparing it with the true history itself 
from whence it was first taken. For it fared with tbis 
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tradition of the first ages of the world, as with a person CHA^ 
who hath a long time travelled in foreign parts, who, by V. 
the variety of climes and countries, may be so far altered -— ~~~" 
from what he was, that his own relations may not know 
him upon his return, but only by some certain marks 
which he hath in his body ; by which they are assured^ 
that, however his complexion and visage may be altered, 
yet the person is the same still. Thus it was in this ori-« 
ginal tradition of the world, through its continual passing 
from one age to another, and the various humours, tem- 
pers, and designs of men, it received strange disguises 
and alterations as to its outward favour and complexion ; 
but yet there are some such certain marks remamin^ on 
it, by which we find out its true original. Two thmgs 
then will be the main subject of our enquiry here. i. By 
what means ike original tradition came to be altered and 
corrupted. 2. By what marks we may discern its true 
triginaly or what evidences we have of the remainders of 
.Scripture-history in the Heathen mythology. 

!• Concerning the means whereby the tradition by de- U, 
grees eanie to be corrupted j there may be some more 
general, and others more particular. The general causes 
of it were, 

1. The gradual decay of knowledge, and increase of 
barbarism in the world, occasioned by the want of certain 
records to preserve the ancient history of the world in ; 
which we at large discoursed of in our entrance on this Book i.ci. 
subject. Now in the decay of knowledge, there must sect. 16. 
needs follow a sudden and strange alteration of the me- 
mory of former times, which hath then nothing to pre- 
serve it but the most uncertain report of fame, which 

alters and disguideth things according to the humotirs, 
and inclinations, and judgments of those whose hands it 
passeth through. 

2. The gradual increase of idolatry in the world ; which 
began soon after the dispersion of nations, and in whose 
age we cannot at so great a distance, and in so great 
obscurity, precisely determine; but as soon as idolatry 
came in, all the ancient tradition was made subservient in 
order to that end; and those persons, whose memories 
were preserved in several nations, by degrees came to be 
worshipped under diversities of names ; and such things 
were annexed to the former traditions, as would tend most 
to advance the greatest superstition in the world. 

3. The confusion of languages at Babel was one great 
reason of ' corrupting the ancient tradition of the world. 
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jiooiL Far in so great variety (as suddenly faapi>ened) of lan- 
lU. guises in the world j it cannot be conceived but aocb 
' ' tpipgs which might be preserved in some unifonn man- 

xxtr, had all nations used the same language^ would, 
through the diversity of idioms^ and properties of several 
tongues, be strangely altered and disguised^ as will appear 
afterwards. This alteration of languages in the ^vorld, 
\ippn die cpnfusiop of tongues at Babel, brought as great 
a confusion into the original tradition, as it did among 
.those who were the designers of that work, 
ni- And because this jsubjeot of the original and cause of 

.this diversity of languages among men, doth both tend 
to explain the present subject, and to clear the truth of 
,Script\ire-history^ I ^hdll a little further enquire into it ; 
.chiefly on this account, because it is pretended that s^ch 
a confusiofi is needless, which is delivered ip Scripture, 
for the producing such diversities of languages, which 
wovild arise through .mere length of time, and the varie- 
ties of climes and custonas in the world. But if we only 
V. Mfr* Ca^.spe^ concerning the sense of Moses about it, the enquiry 
saub.dc jg Qf greater difficulty than at first view it seems to .be. 
L^guli^ p. For it is pretended tha^ Moses no where speaks of a di- 
3« &c. versity of languages, as we understand it, but only of a 
.confusion of meir ^>eech who were at Babel, which might 
.well be, although they all used the same language; that 
.is, there might be a confusion raised in their minds, that 
they could not understand one another; their notions of 
things being disturbed, so that, though they heard one 
word, they had different apprehensions of it ; some think- 
Scal. E3ttr- ii^g it signified one thing, and some another : as Julius 
2[jj*°j?''.S.caliger tells us, that the Jews he had conversed with did 
sect! X. ' not understand by it a multiplication of tongues, but oidy 
by that confusion their former notions of things, by the 
same words, were altered. As if one called for pK, a 
.Stone,, one by that word understands lime, another water, 
another. san4>,&c. this n^ust needs produce a strange con- 
fusion among them, and enough .to make them desist 
from their work. But supposing no such division of lan- 
guages tberC) yet after their dispersion, which might be 
paused by the former confusion, by the different laws, 
ntqs and customs, commerce aiul trading, and tract of 
tu^e, there would have risen a division of their several 
tDi^gups. JPut if there were such a division of tpngues 
miraculously caused there, (that, as it is commonly said, 
all thos^ -who, were of the same language went together 
in their several companies,) whence comes it to |>asS| that 
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in tfaeir dispertion we read of several faniitiee dispersed CH^Pi 
which used th6 same language after their dispersion ; as ^- 
all the sons of Canaan^ mentioned Gen. x. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
used the Canaanitish tongue ; in Greece, Javan and Elisa 
had the same language; in Egvpt, Misraim and Pathru-' 
Am ; in Arabia, the sons of JoKtan and Chus ; in Chal- 
diea> Aram, and Uz, the inhabitants of Syria, Mash of 
Mesopotamia^ Nimrod of Babylon, Assur-of Assyria: 
whence comes it to pass, if their several tongues were the 
cause of their dispersion, that these several heads of fami^ 
lies should use the same tongue ? Another reason against 
the common opinion is this, which seems to have a great 
deal of forge m it. If tongues were divided at Babel, as 
it is imagined^ whence was it, that the nearer any nation 
hf to those who had the primitive language, the Hebrew, 
they did participate more of that tongue than those who 
were more remote, as is plain in the Chaldaeans, Canaan- 
ites, Greeks, and others? Whereas if their km^uages 
were divided at Babel, they would have retained their 
own languages as well as others. This very argument 
prevailed so iar with the learned Is. Casaubon, as appears Ouaiib. 
by his Adversaria on this subject, (published by the learnedl>««rib« ^ 
Doctor's son,) as to make him leave the common opinion, ^ Jlf^'g^ 
and to conclude the several tongues to be only some va- * 
nations from the Hebrew ; but yet so as many new words 
were invented too. Hence he observes, that the Asiatic 
Greeks came nearer to the Hebrew than the European. P. 47. . 
And if this opinion hold true, it is the best foundation for 
deriving other languages from the Hebrew; a thing at- 
tempted by the same learned person, as vou may see in 
the book fore-cited, and endeavoured oy Guichardus, 
Avenarius, and othcfrs. Thus we see there is no agree- 
ment in m^n's mtnds concerning the division of tongues 
at Babel. 

Bvk havifig set down this opinion, with its reasons, I IV^ 
sliill not so leave the received opinion, but shall first see 
what may "be said for that, and leave the judgment con- 
oerdin^ the probability of either to the understatiding 
tender. Ana It seems to be grounded on these reasons. 
!• That had it been Ie£t to men's own choice, there can-- 
not he a sufficient reason assigned of the diversity of lan- 
S^iatfes in the world. For ihere being one language ori- 
ginally in the ^orld, whereby meh did represent their 
<^oncepibha to one another, we cannot imagine thtft men 
shwid of -themselves ihtrcMdtioe so gt%lit an alteration, as- 
wheriby t<> ted^e 6ff tK« nedes«ury ikHdety and converse: 
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liOOR with each other, which c^ren nature itself did put men 
IIL upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude that prodigii 
CalYin.An-^^ AaAendfl est linguarum diversitcis; because there har- 
nocinGen.ing been that freedom of converse among men, it is not 
«•!»». to be supposed they should of themselves cut it off to 
their mutual disadvantage. But to this it is said. That 
the long tract oftime^ ana diversity of customs, might alter 
the language. I grant it much, but not wholly; and 
they would only therein differ in their languages, wherein 
their customs differed : so that there would remain still 
such an agreement as whereby they might understand 
each other ; which it will be hard to find in many of the 
eldest languages. As for the length of tiiye, though 
that doth alter much in reference to words and phrases, 
in which that of Horace holds true. Mult a renascentur 
qucejam cecidere, &c. yet it will be more difficult to find' 
where mere length of time hath brought a whole lan- 
guage out of use, and another in the room of it. But 
that which I think deserves well to be considered, is this,' 
that the greatest alteration of languages in the world hath 
risen from colonies of nations that used another language; 
and so by the mixture of both together, the language 
might be much altered : as the Hebrew by the Chaldees 
in Babylon; the Spanish, Italian, and others, by the 
Breer- Latin, as Breerwood shews; our own by the Normans 
^uirfw c^iT *"^ Others. So that were there not a dfiversity .of Jan- 
6^*"' guages supposed, this interfering of people would bring 
no considerable alteration along with it, no more than a 
colony from New England would alter our language here. 
And as for another cause assigned of the change of Ian- 
Bodin. Me->guages, the difference of climates, which Bodin gives as* 
thod. Hist, the reason why the northern people use consonants and 
c. 9' P' 370. aspirates so much, especially the Saxons, and those that 
live by the Baltic sea, who pronounce thus, Per theiim 
Jerum pibimus ponumjinum. And so R. D. Kimchi ob- 
serves of the Ephraimites, Judges xii. 6. that it was the 
Mayer. air that was the cause of their lisping, and calling it Sib-- 
V^\L'»^ boleth, as he there observes the men of Sarphath, that is, 
"■""'the French, that they could not pronounce Schin, but 
pronounced it like Thau Raphe. But by these examples 
we see that this would cause only an alteration as to some 
letters and syllables, aind rather as to the pronunciation, 
than any variety of the language. . So that we see that, 
setting aside the confusion of Jat^uages at Babel, there 
can be no reason sufficient assigned for the variety of Ian- - 
guages in the world. %. Though it be granted that a 
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confation in their minds^ without disdnct languages^ were CHAR 
enough to make them desist from their work, yet the ^*' 
context in that place. Gen. xi. doth infer a diversity of 
tongues, as will appear from the antecedents and conse^ 
quents; as from the first verse, where it is not conceivable 
why it should be there taken notice of as such a remark* 
able circumstance, that then they had but one language 
before they set upon this work, if there was not a diver-* 
sity of tongues caused by the work they went about ; but 
especially ver. 6. where God takes such notice of this very 
thing, that they had but one language, wherein they were 
io confident to carry on their work; therefore, ver. 7* 
when he would destroy their work by confounding their 
language, it must be by multiplying that language into 
many more; for it must be taken in opposition to what is 
said in the other verse. And what is there added, their 
not understanding one another's speech, seems to refer not 
to their inward con<^ption8, as though they did not un- 
derstand one another's minds, but to. the outward expres- 
sions, as nD£' doth apparently relate to them i further, in 
ver* 8* this is set down as the cause of their dispersion ; 
which, had the tongue been the same afterwards as it was 
before, could have been no reason for it. Again, some 
argue from the name Babel given to the place, from h'PD, 
which signifies to confoimd and mingle things of several 
kinds together. So used Judges xix. ai. Isaiah xxx. 24. 
Job vi. 5. &c. thence the name 73a for ^nSn, the middle b 
left out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, Kigaltha for Kil- 
kaltha, and others of a like nature. Besides, there seems 
to be somewhat in what is said, that the families were di* 
vided according to their tongues. Gen. x. 5, ao, 31 ; which 
doth at least imply a diversityof tongues among them ; 
the cause of whicn must be assigned by them who will 
not allow of the confusion and division of languages at 
Babel. Further, this seems most agreeable to God s e^d 
ia making of them thus leave off their, work, that there 
might be not only a present judgment upon them, but 
that which might remain to posterity as a note of the 
Mly of their ancestors. Those who recede from the 
common opinion, lest they should give advantage to Infi- 
dels by attributing that to a mkacle which might be done 
witbo«ibt, seem to be more wary than wise in it. For be- 
81(^8 that it is certain that miracles may be in those tbingsnK 
which might be efibcted otherwise dv natural causes, 
when they are ptioduced without:the help of those causes. 
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BOOK and in a space of time impossible to nature; and tliat h 
m* hath not been as yet proved how auch diversity of tosfpies 
as is in the world would have been eilected withoiU such 
a miracle, it must be granted by them that there was a 
miracle in it ; and what greater difficulty there should be 
in the variety of languages, than in the signification of the 
same words, I understand not. But I see nO necessity of 
asserting that every one of the families had a distinct tan- 
guage; and the common opinion of 70 or 7 a (as the Gr*} 
fiimilies, and as many languages, is now taken for a 
Bochart groundless^ fancy by learned men; as is easily proved 
^|- !• >• frunn fh^ dividing father and children, whose families 
BajtcDiatr. could not certainly be without them ; and some supposed 
sect. 54. to be unborn then, as Joktan's 13 children ; especially if 
Mc?'58. ^® **y> *' Jnany do, that the confusion was at the birth 
of Phaleg, and Joktan was his younger brother, as the 
Jews generally do. To the l^st objection it may be re*' 
plied, that the agreement of languages in some radical 
wordflT doth not infer the derivation of the one frooi the 
other; as is plain in the Persian and Grerman, in which 
learned men nave observed so many words aUke. . And 
tip6»oent.3. so by Busbequius of the inhabitants about Tauric Cber- 
^P'^'*^* sonese; and so in most of our inodern tongues theremay 
Ep!x3?iv. ^ some words alike, without any such dependence or de- 
rivatipn. Again^ though it be granted that the languages 
of them who were at Babel were confounded, yet it is 
not necessary we should say that all Noah's posterity- 
Mayer. Phi- were there. It is thought by some thayt they were chiefly 
lol. Sacr. Cham and his company ; if so, then Sem and his posterity: 
p. 11.C. 6. n^jgjj^ retain the lanjguage they had before, only with' 
some variations. But this is very uncertain, unless we 
take it for Heber and Phaleg, from whose vicinity other 
bordering nations might make use of many of their pri- 
mitive words ; and for the Greeks, it will be granted that 
many of their words, especially the old Bceotic, had affi- 
nity with the Hebrew ; but it was from the Pelas^at 
first, and Cadmus the Phoenician afterwards ; the old Qa- 
naanitish language being, if not the pure Hebrew, yet a' 
dialect of that tongue, as is proved by many learned men* 
But however these things be, it is not necessary to say 
that ail mother-tongues, so called^ were then e^vistent at 
that confusion : but the present curse did divide their lan- 
guages who were there, and that all division of languages 
since is to be looked upon as the effect of that curse. 
It b^ing thus manifested what a strange coldfusion o£ 
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Isngu^es was caused in the world, we may thereby easily CHAP, 
tttt^rstaod how the ancient tradition came to be cor- ^' 
rc^ed and altened in the world. 

^ Another reason of the alteration of the ancient tradir ^* 
tkins, was the fabulousness of the poets : for these made ^ 
it their desien to disguise all their ancient stories under 
fables^ in which they were so lost, that they could never 
reoover tben afterwards. For the elder poets of Greece 
being men of greater learning than generally the peofd^ 
were of^ and being cofiv^sant in Egypt and other parts, 
did bring in new reports of the ancient times, which they 
received from the nations they went to; and by mixing 
their Qwn traditions and others together, and by suijting 
what was remaining of the ancient tradition to these, th^ 
RHMt needs make a strange confusion of things together^ 
aad leavie then much more obscure and fabulous than 
tiiej found them^ And herein all their cunning and ^ub* . 
tle^ by, in putting a new face on whatever they boiv 
rowed from other nations, and making them appear 
among tfacmselves in a Greek habit, that the former 
owners. of those tradkions could scarce challen^ t|i^3i a| 
theirs under eo strange a metamorpboisis. For those 
things which were most plain and biatortcal in the foun* 
tains whence^ they derived them, they did so rtgoftiisiv, as 
Clemens Alexandrinus speaks, (or as Ori^n, craoatx^pcatn*! Clemens 
iofix^imiTMfj) wrapt them up under so great mythology, that^^*!®"- ^•^• 
the original truths can hardly be discerned, because of(^^lj^^^* 
tiotat multitude of prpdigious fables with which they havd l. iv. 
inlaid them. But as great as their artifice was m the 
doing' this, we may yet discern apparently many 0f those 
paitdcirlar courfes which were taken by tnem to disguise 
aad alter the primitive tradition. * 

z# Attributing what was done by die great ancestors 
of rosbkiad tp some persons of their own nations. Thu# 
die Thessalians make Deucalion to be the pei^son who 
escaped the flood, and from whom the world was. peopled 
after k. And whoever compares the relation of the aood 
of Deocalion in Apollodorus, with that in the Scripture^ Apollod. 
mig^t easily render Apollodoru^s Greek in the langofigeBibiioth. 
of the Scnpturesyonly^ changing Greece into the wbole'^'*'P' '9' 
^urth, and Deucalion into Noah, Parp^wus into Ararat^ 
and' Jopiter into Jehovah. On the same account the: 
Athenians attribute the flood to Ogyges; not that ^he 
flood of Ogyges and Deucalion were particttlar iand di9«* 
tinot debiges, which many have taken a great deal of 
iwedless pains to place in tneir several b^b, biy^t as Den- 
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EoaK calion was of tbe eldest nieibory in Thessaly^ so was 
JH. Oj^yaes at Athens ; and so the floods as being a matter 
*""""*""""*" of remotest antiquity, was on the same account in both 
jilaces attributed to both these: because as mankind was 
supposed to begin agun after the flood, so they had 
among them no memory extant of any elder than these 
• two^ from whom, on that acconnt, they supposed man- 
kind derived. And on the same reason it may be sup- 
posed that the Assyrians attribute the flood to Aisuthrus, 
whom they supposed to be a king of Assyria: .but the 
circumstances or the story, as delivered by Alexander Po« 
Apod Cyr. lyhistor and Abydenus, are such as make it clear to be 
c. Julian. QQ|y ^ remainder of the universal flood, whidi happened 
in the time of No^. So tbe Thessalims make Prom^ 
aemens thcus to be the Protoplast; the Peloponnesians Phoro- 
^* ^' ^*' g neus, as Clemens Alexandrinus tdls us, whom Phoronidca 
Ed/ozoo. ' ibe poet calls maripA rw on^jdvroM^, The Fathers/ Maukiai. 
This may be now the first way of corrupting, the ahoient 
tradition, by supposing all that was conveyed by it to 
have been acted among themselves ; which may be im* 
puted partly to their ignorance of the state of their an*^ 
cient times, and partly to their pride, lest ^ey should 
$eem to be behind others in matters of antiquity. 

2. Another fountain of Heathen mythology, was the 
takiisg the idiom of the Oriental languages in a proper 
sense. For whether we suppose the ancient traditions 
were conveyed to them in the ancient Hebrew b^ the Pe- 
ksgi, or were delivered to them by the Phoenicians, or 
were fetched out of the Scriptures themselves, (as some 
suppose, though improbably, of Homer and some ancient 
po^ts,) yet all these several ways agreeing in this, that 
tbe traditions were oriental, we thereby understand how 
much of their mythology came by taking tbe Hebrew, in 
a proper and literal sense, without attending to the idiom 
of the tongue. From hence JBochartus hath ingeniously 
fetched many Heathen iables. Thus wiien Noah is said 
to be noiKn »*k Gen. ix. ao. which in tbe idiom .of the 
Hebrew only signifles a husbajidmatij they took it in a 
proper sense for 6 avjj§ i% yij^, and thence Saturn, who 
was the same with Koah, (as will appear afterwards^) is 
made by m^thologists the husband ot Rhea; which: was 
the same with the earth. So the. giants making. war 
^inst heaven, was only a poetical adumbration of lie de* 
sign at tbe building of Babel, whose top in the Scripture 
is said to reach crotr^n, which in tbe Hebrew signifies only 
Ctou Ki.4. n, great height J but to aggrandize tbcstory^ was taken in. 
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the literal interpretation, that they attempted heaven. So CHAP, 
when they are said to fight against the Gods, Bochartus ^; . 
thinks It might be taken from that phrase of Nimrod, that 
be was a mig/U^ hunter j mrr «3dV, before the Lord we render 
it^ but it sometimes signifies against the Lord* So what 
Abydenus saith of the giants, that they were U r^; 71}^ 
ttHM^oyrff^, those that came out of the earth, is supposed Ap. Enaeb. 
to be taken from that phrase, Gen. x. ii. ht ^hh to, ^\^*^]' 
terra ipsa exiit. But far more likely and probable is ' '*' ' '^ 
that which learned men are generally agreed, in con- 
cerning Bacchus's being born of Jupiter's thigh, which is 
only an expression of that Hebraism ^y^^ «M2r, wherein Gen. zln. 
coming out of the thigh is a phrase for ordinary procrea- ^^' 
tion. 

. 3 . A third way observable, is the alteration of the names 
is the ancient tradition, and putting names of like impof- 
ta&oe to them in their own language. Thus Jupiter, who 
was the same with Cham, was called Ztb^ wapei r^v lia:tv, 
9a CDn from aonfervereyincalescere. 'A/xft^y 7^^^ Alyvrrioi 
naXifU-i ror Am(, aaith Herodotus ; him whom the dreeks 
call Zmg, the Egyptians call Cham. So Japhet, whose 
memory was preservedunder Neptune, to whose portion the 
islands in the sea fell, was called by. riie: Greeks nt<ra^; 
which comes (saith Bochartus) u'om the Punic p^a^dyBochaet. 
which signifies large and Iroad, which is the very in^port- ^*|**^ ^ 
anoe of the Hebrew rnof; thence, in allusion to the name,' * 
it ia^ said, Gen« ix. 2J. rt&b a^nbn jiB', God shall enlarge 
Japhet. Thence the epithets of N^tune are EupCmpvo^i 
Edf6$itft, Bupvx^W,all equally alluding to the name Japnet. 
So 'AwoKkaWf m the Greek, is of the same importance with 
the Hebrew *Wy Damon, from Tttt;, to destroy. Thence 
we. read, Deut. xxxii. 17. thejf sacr^iced csnw)^ to devils. 
Canaan in the Hebrew signifies a merchant; thence Mer-^ ' 

cHiry,. under whom the memory of Canaan, the son of 
Cb^, was preserved, is derived by many from n^D, to 
sell. Ceres, which was the inventress of agriculture, from 
erui, which imports bread^com. These and many others 
areprcdttoed by Vossius, Heinsius, Bochartus, and other 
iMmed men, which I insist .not on, because my design la 
only digitos adfontes intendere, and to make these hand- 
aoineaiid probable conjectures argumentative to our pur- 
|xi0e,.and to bind up tliose loose and scattering obsier- 
vations :into some order and method, in which they have^ 
not yet appear^, iiorbeen improved to that end wnich I 
aoake use of them for. •, > 

WhiDn the OrietHai phrases were ambiguous and equi^ 4. 

L % 
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BOOK Yocal, they omitted that sense which wn» pltm and obri* 

^"' oiM, and took that which was more strange and fkbvdous. 

From hence the learned Bochartns hath fetched the fkble 

of the Golden Fleece, which was nothing else but robbine 

the treasury of the king of Colchis ; but it was disgaisra 

under the name of the CroUkn Fleece^ because the Syriac 

Word mj signifies both k fleece and a treasury. So the 

^ bulls and dragon that kept it were nothing but the walls 

and hrasen gates; for nm signifies both a Ml and a wMj 

suid wn^f- brass and a dragon. And so the fable of the 

brass bull in the mountisin of Jabyrus^ which foretold ca« 

lamities, arose from the equivocation of the Phoenidan or 

Hebrew words tmao "r^ which signify either doctor, au^ 

\> gur, or 2^05 ex cere, a foreteller of etfents, or a brazen te2L 

From the like ambiguity of the word H^rfm arose die fa- 

Ue of Jupiter stealing Europa in the form of a bnll, be* 

cause the word either signifies a siap^ in which he coo-» 

veyed her away> or a buU; or it ihay be the ship fa«d 

VfofMTi^v boviSf as' the ship St. Baul sailed in had uastor 

and Pollux; it being usual to call their ships by the 

names of the ogns they carried. From the like equivocal 

Bochart. tion in the Phoenician language doth Bochartns fetch 

Canaan, many ottier Heathen fables, m his excdient piece de Phie* 

i.i.c. 28. ^if^^^f^ (Montis; as particularly that of Aretbusa comitig 

from Alpheus, whi(^ was from «dVk a ship^ because it was 

not fiEir from an excellent haven. And so he makes the 

Chinuera to be no more than a mene ens ratums; for he 

tftkea the Chimsera which Bellerophon conquered, tb be 

only the peo^e of Solymi under the three generak, 

Aryus, Troeibis,^ and Arsalus; ^*im that signifies a libit; 

Trosibis was ^m term, the heed of a serpent ; Arsalus was 

Ibid. 1. 1. ^niK, a young kid; and so the Chimaera consisted of the 

*• ^- form of a Hon, a goat, and a serpent. Thus we see how 

easy a matter it was to admnce the Heathen myology 

from the equivocation of the Oriental languages, in which 

Iheir traditions were conveyed to them. 

VI. But ]ret a more prolific principle of mythology wtis by 

5* attributiiig the actions of severatpersons to one, who was( 

the first or the chief of them. Thus it was in the etories 

of Jnpitscr, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, JodlOy 

Bacchus, and Hencoka; which wore a collection of the 

actions done by a multitude of persons, which wiere att 

Vols, de attributed to one person. So Vossins tells its, befov^ «div 

Idol. 1. i. time of the Trojan wars, most of tbdr kings, whb^wevo 

renowned and powerful, were called Jo? es. Now when 

the actions of aQ these were «ttribttted to one Juj^^er of 
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Crete» they must needs swell his story up with abundance CH AP< 
of &ble8. Vossius hath taken a great deal of pains to ^* 
digest, in an historical manner^ the stories of the several 
Jopiters; whereof he reckons two Argives, a third the 
&tber of Hercules, a fourth a king of Phrygia^ and two 
more of Crete ; to one of which, without any distinction, 
the actions of all the rest were ascribed, and who was 
worshipped under the name of Jupiter. And so besides 
the ancient Neptune, who was the same with Japhet, 
^y sometimes understood any insular prince, or one that 
had great power at sea : but besides these, there were 
two famous Neptunes among the Greeks; the one of 
Athens, the odier the builder of the walla of Troy. Now 
the stories of all these being mixed together, must needs 
make a strange confusion. So for Mars, besides that an- 
dtnt one they had by the Oriental tradition, they had a 
Spartan, Thracian, and Arcadian Mars. What abundance 
ot Mercuries are we tpld of by Tully ; and of no less than Cicero de 
five Minervasl Every angry, scornful, jealous aucenN«. Dcor. 
would fill up the fables of Juno ; who was equally daim* ^' "'* 
ed by the Argives and Samians. What contests were there 
between the Greeks and Egyptians, concerning the country 
of Bacchus, or Liber Pater, whose story was made im of 
many patches of the Oriental story, as will appear aner- 
words. The same may be said of Hercules. Now what 
a strange way was this to increase tbe number of fables ! 
When they had one whose memory was anciently pre- 
served among them, they attributed the actions of all 
such to him, who came near him in that which his me* 
mory was most remarkable for : and in those things which 
they did retain of the Eastern tradition, it was an usual 
thiw to confound persons, places, and actions together* 
So toe story of Enoch and Methusellih is joined together 
by Stephanus de: Urbibus, under tbe name of ''Ayya»o(,steph. v. 
who. is .there said to live above goo years (which agrees '!»«''•'• 
^h Enochs as the name doth,) and that at his death the 
vorld^shouU. be destroyed by a flood; which agrees with 
Methuselah. So Abraham by Orpheus is called Moyoys- 
y4(, which belongs to Isaac his son; so the actions of 
Nimrod, Ninus, and Cham, are confounded together in 
their mythology* By these several ways now we under-^ 
stand how the original tradition was by degrees cor-« 
nipted and altered in the Heathen mytholo^. 

I come now. to the footsteps of Scripture^history, VII. 
which, notwithstanding these corruptions, may be dis- 
oemed in the Heathen mythology; which I shall nae- 
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BOOK tbodica]Iy enquire after according to the series of Scrip* 
"^' ture'history. That the names ^ven to God in Scripture 
V. Scaiiger. ^^^^ preserved among the Phcenicians, appears suffidepdy 
Not. io. by the remainders of the Phoenician theology, transUtea 
J]JK-G»c. by Philo Byblius out of Sanchoniathon 5 wherein we read 
Diis Syr. ^ *® ^^^ '^«^» which hath the same letters with mT; 
Bochart. besides which, there we meet with 'EXiow, the same with 
Caoa. 1. w. p%^^ The most Highy and "iKa^, which is btf. The strong 
^' *• God; Beelsaroan, which is \^om ^yi The God 0/ Heaven; 

and '£A£08)/x, the very name of God used in the beginning 
of Genesis so often. Besides, in those fragments we have 
express mention of the chaos^ and the evening following 
it, or tlw darkness on the face of the deep ; the creation of 
angels under the Zofaffr^fsiv, cyow HDIX, those beings 
which contemplate the heavens; and the creation of 
mankind, '£x rS xokwou etvifuvf i. e. n^ ^D b)p, saith Bochar- 
tus, The voice of the mouth of God, which is by God's 
word and inspiration, when it is expressed that God said. 
Let us make man, and that he breathed into him the breatk 
of life. After we read of yijVvo^ and ovr^dcov, which pro- 
perly agree to Adam, who was made out of the earth. 
Vos8.de Vossius conceives that the memory of Adam was pre- 
Idol. I. i. served among the pld Germans; of whom Tadtus speaks^ 
Tacit, dc Celchrant antiquis carminibus Tuistonem Deum, terra crfi- 
Mortbus tumj et filium Mannum, originem gentis conditioresque. 
German. Either by Tuisto Adam is understood, who was formed 
Ed! Ernest. 9^ the earth, and by Mannusy Noah ; or by Tuisto God 
'may be understood, and by Mannus, Adam: to which codo 
jecture may be added further, that the same author reports 
that some of the Germans sacrificed to Isis ; which Vossius 
Ukewise conceives to be a remainder of the Hebrew 
Ischa. And so among the Egyptians it is with like pro- 
bability conceived that Adam and Ischa were preserved 
under Osiris and Isis, as they were historically taken. In 
Ci^icia, the city Adana is thou^t to have some remain^* 
der of the name of Adam ; for the Greeks had no terini^ 
nation in M, therefore for Adam they pronounced it 
A dan, and that from 'ASavo;; and so the city Adana* 
Now that *A$avof, by Stephanus de Urbibus, is said to be 
Stephan.V.the Son of Heaven and Earth. "Eri 8i 6 *A8«vof y^j xA ipeam 
'A^«»ii. mctlg. This Adanus, he tells us, was otherwise called 
Kfovos, or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preserved the 
memory of Adam ; for Diodorus, Thallus, Cassius, Seve- 
Tcrtull ^^^> *"^ Cornelius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian saith) 
Apolog'.c. confess Saturn to have been a man; and, according to 
kp« their fables, he must have been the first of men. Satora 
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was the son of Heaven and Earthy and so was Adam : he CHAP, 
taught men husbandry : and was not Adam the first that ^* 
tilled the ground ? Besides, that power which Saturn had, 
and was deposed from, doth fitly set out the dominion 
man had in the golden age of innocency, which he lost 
by his own folly ; and Adam's hiding himself from the 
presence of the Lord, gave occasion to the name of Sa* 
turn, from satar, to hick. We find something of Cain 
preserved in the Phoenician antiquities, under the name of 
'Aygotnj^o?, or 'A-ypoTijf, the first countryman or husband* 
man, who with his brother *Aypii built houses ; and the 
first foundation of a city is attributed to Cain : and on vossius de ^ 
that account Vossius conjectures that the memory ofidol.l.k 
Cain's wife was preserved under Vesta, both because she*^* '^' 
was the daughter of Saturn, t. e. of Adam, and that she is 
said Too¥ oix6o¥ xuTafrxiv^v tvpeiv, to find out first the way of 
building houses. That Tubal-Cain gave first occasion to 
the name and worship of Vulcan, hath been very proba- 
bly conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 
natnes, and that Tubal-Cain is expressly mentioned to be Gen. iv. 12, 
am instructier of every artificer in brass and iron ; and as 
near relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, Jubal had to Tu- 
bal-Cain, who was the inventor of music y or the father of all Gea.'vi, 21. 
tueh as handle the harp and organ; which the Greeks at- 
tribute to Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard 
and others ascribe to Naamah, the sister of Jubal and 
Tubal-Cain, viz. that she was the inventor of spinning 
and weaving, then may she come in for Minerva. Thus 
we see there were some, though but obscure footsteps 
preserved even of that part of Scripture-history which 
preceded the flood. 

The memory of the deluge itself we have already found vill. 
to be preserved in the Heathen mythology; we come 
therefore to Noah and his posterity^ Many parcels of 
Noahi's memory were preserved in the scattered frag- 
ments of many fables, under Saturn, Janus, Prometheus, 
and Bacchus.^ Bochartus insists on no fewer than 14 pa- Bochart. 
rallels between Noah and the Heathen Saturn ; which he ^^^ ^- »• 
saith are so plain, that there is no doubt but under Saturn ^' '* 
Noah was understood in the Heathen mythology. Saturn 
was said to be the common parent of mankind ; so was 
Noah. Saturn was a just king; Noah not only righteous 
himeelf, but a preacher of righteousness. The golden 
age of Saturn was between Noah and the dispersion of 
nations. In Noah^s time all mankind had but one lan- 
goc^^ which the Heathens extend under Saturn both to 

L4 
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BOOK ipen and bea&ts* The plaatatioo of vines SLttvilniff^ to 
^_2J)[^ Saturn by ihe Heathens; as to Noah by the S^^ptures. 
The law of Saturn mentioned by the poets^ thai DOQe 
should see the nakedness of the. Gods without punish-r 
inent, seems to respect the fact and curse of Cham^ in 
reiferenc^ to Noah. Saturn and Rhea> and those mtb 
theniy are said to be born of Thetis, or the pceaa| 
which plainly alludes to Noah and bis company's e^oapt 
ing the flood t thence a ship was the symbol of Saturn $ 
and that Saturn devoured all his chiUireis, seenns to h$ 
nothing -else but th^ destruction of the old world by 
Noah's flood. And not only under Saturn^ but under 
Diod. 1. i« Prometheus to€», was Noah's memory preserved* Diodo* 
rus speaks of the great flood under Prometheus J &d 
Prometheus implies one that hath forecast and wisdom^ 
such as Noah had, whereby he foretold the flood, and 
w;a8 saved in itj when others. were Epimetheus's, that had 
not wit to prevent their own destruction. 

And no wonder) if Prometheus were Noah^ tha( th0 
forming mankind was attributed 16 him, when the world 
was peopled from him* Herodotus' saying that Asia 
was Prometheus's wife, might relate to the coultiti'y Noah 
lived in, and pur propagation from thence. Another part of 
Noah's memory was preserved under Janus. The nains 
of Janus is most probably derived from )% because <rf 
V. Mayer. Noah's planting a vine ; and Janus was called. Consivius» 
PhiioLSacr. saith ft^acarobius^ d ci)n$(6rendQf hoc est, d propagiPie gt^nJtrU 
p. II. c. 5. fiufnuni^^me Jano micre conseriiur. Now to whom Mm 
this be $0 prc^rly applied as to Noah> from whom maB^ 
kind was propagated ?. And Janus's beioe li/ronSf ar 
looking iFpo(Fir(o xal ^ia-cw, forward and bii€kuJi$f'd$ is not 
so fit an emblem of any thing as of Noah's seeing tb6se 
twp ages before land after the flood. And it is further 
Ql;>servable, which Plut&rch speaks of in his Roman Quefi^ 
tion% that the ancient coins bad on one side the imdige iif 
Janus with his twp faces, on the otbl$r irh^ Wfifimf ^ 
vFfmpav lftMx^^f^y^i>^¥f the Jhre or hinder part of tie ^Aipl 
by which the memory of the ark of Noah seems to bliye 
been preserved. Thus we see what Imalogy there iifc i« 
the story of Janus to that of Npah : not thdt I give ctodit 
to those foolieries yvhich tell us of Noah's comitig from 
Palestine with his Son Japhet into Italy,,, and pladtis^ 
colonies there, for which w^< are hehokkn to the spfmi^ 
Etruscan antiquities: but all that I assert is, that the 
Story of Noah might be preserved in the ^de^ colouic^ 
though disguised under other naknes, as heiieiA.tbeoaff» 
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of Ji^tt#. And on the same account that the name of Janus chak 
is attributed to Noab, some likewise believe him to ha^e ^* 
been the most ancient Bacchus^ who was, according to ^ 

Diodorus, £vffri}$ tng AfMnhMi, the first planter ofvimes^ amf Diod. Bib- 
insttucter of men in making wines: and besides, Baochus's'*^^* '* ■"• 
being twice born, seems only an adumbration of Noah's 
preservation after the flood ; which might be accounted a 
second nativity, when the rest of the world was destroy** 
ed. Aiid withal, Philostratus, in the Life of Apollonius, Pbilostr. 
relatesy that the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out v*^* ^P^^^* 
of Assyria, which yet more fully agre^ with Noah. So ^' ^ 
that from these scattered members of Hippolytus, and 
these broken fragntents of traditiioDs, we may gather al* 
moflat an .Entire history of all the passages conoeming . 
Noah. 

As the story of Saturn and Noah do much agree, so the ix* > 
three sons of Noah and those of Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, 
dsA Pluto, have their peculiar resemblances to each other: 
of which Vossius and Bochartus havelaigely apoken, and Votsiosde 
we have touched on already. Besides which, this latter '^g'* '* 
author hath carried the parallel lower, and finds Canaan, Bochmrt. 
the soft of Cham, the same with Mercury, the son of Ju* Pbaieg. l. i. 
l)ijter. As it was the curse of Canaan to be a servant of ^ '* ^' 
^rvants^ so Mercury is always described under servile 
employknents. His wings seem to be the ships of the 
Phttniciana* who were derived from Canaan, and his being 
the god of trade, noting the great merchandise of the 
Pboemcians, and Mercury ^s thievery noting the piracies, 
or at least the subtlety and craft of the Pbcenicitos. He 
was the father of eloquence and astt-onomy; as letters 
and astronomy came troui the Phoenicians into Greece. 
The same author pai^Uels Nimrod ai^d Bacchus, and Ma- 
gog and Prometheus togedier. The name of Bacchus is 
but. a light variation of w\2 ^^2, Bar^chul; as NimrOd was 
the son. of Chus, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the 
Credks^ which is the very nanie of Nimrod among them { 
and Bacchus is called Zoypfuf, which excellently inter«f 

Sets Nimrod's being a mighty hunter. Bacchus s expe^ 
tions into India were the attempts of Nimrod and th^ 
Assyrian emperors; on which account Vossius makes Vossius de 
Niinrod or Belus the roost ancient Mars^ for Hestiaeuei<ioi-i->- 
Miksius speaks of Enyalius, which is Mars, bis being in ^' 
Sennaat of Babylonia. That the memory of Magog was 

C^ed under Prcmietheus, these things make it proba*- 
that Ma^og was the son of Japhet, as Pfotnetbeas of 
lapeuiaj And £at the posterity of Miigog was placed 
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BOOIC about Caucastts, wbere Prometbeas is feigned to lie: and 
^»- tbe eating of Prometbeas's heart is only an int^pretation 
of Md; which, applied to the heart, signifies to waste 
away, and be consumed. Thus far Bocharms. 

The Phoenician antiquities seem to have preserved the 
memory of Abraham's sacrificing his son Isaac, by that 
place which Eusebius produceth out of Porphyry's book 
V. Sciliger concerning the Jews; where he relates, how Saturn, 
^f«s« whom the Phomicians call Israel, when he reigned in those 
^^^ parts, and had an only son called Jeoud, of a nymph called 
Anobret, bein^ under some great calamity, did sacrifice that 
son of his, betng clothed with a royal habit. Here we have 
a royal person called Israel; and that Abraham should 
be accounted a king in those elder times is notfaipg 
strange, considering his wealth, and what petty royalties 
6fot* in there were in those times. But Grotius, and from bim 
Deut. xviii.Vossius, do uot Aink that Abraham was here called 
\^sia9 de Israel, but that the transcriber of Eusebius meeting with 
Idol. 1. i. Ia, supposed it to be a contraction of 'I<r^^x, and so writ 
c. i8, at length. It must be acknowledged that Ix is usedift 
the Phoenician theology for Saturn ; but yet the circum- 
stances of the story make the ordinary reading not impro- 
bable; neither is it strange that Abraham should be called 
by tbe name of the people which he was the progenitor of. 
That Isaac should be meant by his only son called Jeoud, 
is most likely; for when God bids Abraham go sacrifi(» 
Gcn.3utii. hifti, he saitb, Take thy son, n»rr, thy only son; Jehid is 
*' the same with the Phoenician Jeoud. That Sara is meant 

by Anobret, the original of the name implies; which 
Bochtft.deis as Bochartta derives it mnaijrin, Annoberet, Art 
Fhocn. CoUis^ ex gratia concipiens; which the Apostle expiabs* 
U^!^j^^li Through faith Sarah herself received strength to conceive 
'seed. Now all the difierence is, that which was only de- 
siffned and intended by Abraham, was believed by the 
Pooenicians as really done, that it might be as a precedent 
to them for their 'Av^porwridia-iflw, sacrificing or men; a 
thing so much in use among the Phoenicians, and all the 
eolonies derived from them, as many learned men have at 
large shewed. But besides this, there are particular tes- 
timonies concerning Abraham, his age, wisdom, and know* 
ledge; his coming out of Chaldaea, and tbe propagatioo 
of knowledge from him among the Chaldasans, Phaeni- 
cians, and Egyptians, are extant out of Berosus, Eupole** 
Joseph. An- ujyg^ and others, in Josephus and Eusebius, and from thencO 
EralpraJp. *w»»cribed by many learned men, wbioh on thatfaocooo* 
Evaog.i.iz.il forbear traAscribilig, as being pominon aud obvioiiEi. 

c. 16. 
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Some have not improbably conjectured, that the me- CHAF. 
mory of Jacob's long peregrination and service with bis ^- 
unde Laban, was i>reserved under the story of ApoIlo^s x. 
banishment, and being a shepherd under Admetus* ForCaliimach. 
Galiimachus reports, that love was the cause of Apollo's ^y™|>* '^ 
traveh, as it was of Jacob's ; and withal mentions a ^ ' 
strange increase of cattle under Apollo's care, answerable 
tD what the Scripture reports concerning Jacob. But it 
is 'more certain that the memory of Jacob's setting upGen.zxviiL 
the atone be had rested on for a pillar, and pouring oiU^* . 
upon it, and calling tlie f>lace Bethel, was preserved under {,^11^^)1 
the anointed stones, which the Phoenicians from Bethel Bocharc. ' 
called BaiTvAia, as hath been frequently observed by^*"-^-"- 
learned men ; from whence came the custom of anointing^i^^ ^^ 
stones among the Heathens, of which so very many haveDHsSyris. 
largely discoursed. Thence the proverb of a superstitious V.HeiM. in 
man, ?r«vra a/^ov Anropoy o^orxuvfi, which Arnobius calls 3^^^^* 
lubricatum lapidem, ei ex olivi nnguine sordidatum. ItCasaoboa. 
seems the anointing the stones with oil was then the sym* ^ Tbeoph. 
bolof the consecration of them. The name BetlrvKo^ '^^^ Herald, ad 
such a stone occurs in Hesychius, the Greek etymologists, Amob. 1. i. 
Damascins in Photius, and others. That the memory of Colvium ad 
Joseph in Egypt was preserved under the Egyptian Apis, qJ"*",^*^*^' 
hath been shewed with a great deal of probability by the Eimen- 
learned Vossius, in his often-cited piece of idolatry, from borat. ad 
the testimonies of Julius Matemus, Bufinus, and Suidas ; ^o|"|^'^^ 
and from these three arguments, i. The greatness of the c. 39. 
benefit which the Egyptians received by Joseph ; which 
was of that nature that it could not easily be forgot, and 
that no symbol was so proper to set it out as the Egyp- 
tian Apts, because the &mine was portended by fean 
kiiie, and the plenty by fat; and Minucius at Rome, for 
relie^g the people in a time of famine, had a statue of a 
golden bull erected to his memory. 2. The Egyptians were 
not backward to testify their ^respect to Joseph, aisappeare 
by Pharaoh's rewarding him. Now it was the custom of 
the Egyptians to preserve the memories of their great 
benefactors by some symbols to posterity; which were 
at first intended only for a civil use, although they were 
lAer abused to superstition and idolatry. 3. From the 
names of Apis ana Serapis. Apis he conceives to be tbe 
sacred name of Joseph among the Egyptians, and is as 
much 418 3K9 father;, BO Joseph himself saith, he was as 
a faAer to Pharaoh. - And Serapis, as Bufinus and Suidas 
both tell us, had a bushel upon his head ; and Serapis is 
probably derived from -|W, Sor, which signifies a 2f«/2,andGeii.slir.8. 
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B^oic Jfns* So that by this means the story of Jocephisst- 
iu> tested by the Egyptians' superstitions ; of which they cao 

give no account so likeljr as this is. 
^Xl. Many things concerning Moses are preserved in tb& 

' story of Bacchus; not that from thence we are to conclude 
that Moaes was the Bacchus of the Greeks^ as Vos»iut 
thinks; but they took several parts of the Eastern tn* 
ditbns concerning him, which they might have from die 
Phoenicians who came with Cadmus into Greece, wbik 
the memory of Moses was yet fresh among the Canaan- 
Votsittt de ites. In tlie story of Bacchus, as Vosmus obaerves, it is 
Idol. 1. 1 ^'Q^^^^^iy g^^ that he was bom in Egypt, and that sooa 
after bis birth he was put in an ark, and eapoaed to the 
river ; whidi tradition was preserved among the Brasiate 
G^ Laconica : and Bacchus in Orpheus is called Mir%Si aod 
by Plutarch die hide ei Osirkkj Palsestinus ; and he is 
called BifAiermff which agrees to Moses, who, besides Im 
own mother, was adopted by Pharaoh's daughter. Bsc* 
chus was likewise coomienaed for his beauty, as Moses 
was, and was aud to be educated in a mount of Arabia 
called Nysa; which agrees with Moses's reiadence ia 
Arabia forty years. So Plutarch mentions 4Hiy^( Aiom^ 
Non. Dion, the bamskments of Bacchus ; and Nonnus mentions Bac^* 
i-u* chus's fli^t itito the Red Sea; who likewise mentions 
bis battles in Arabia, and with the neighbouring prinect 
Diod. L iv. there* Diodorus saith, that Bacchus's array had not only 
men, but women in it; which is most true of the com- 
pany which Moses led. Orpheus calls Bacchus &§^pafi^ 
pSK, and attributes to him HhtKtuut €h(r(tif : whereby we un- 
derstand Moses's being a legislator, and that he aeliveied 
the laws in two tables» Moses's fetching water, out of a 
rock with his rod, is preserved in the Orgia of Baodbus; in 
>^ich Euripides relates, that Agave and the rest of tlis 
BacchK celebrating the Orgia, one of them touched a 
rock, and the water came out: and in the same Orgia 
Euripides reports how they were wont to crown their 
heads with serpents ; probably in memory of the cure of 
the fier^ sdrpents in tbt wilderness. A dog is naade. the 
companion of Bacchus; which is the signification of Ca- 
'\ leb, who so faithfully adhered to Moses, To these and 
Bochare. soihe Other circumstances insisted on by Vossius, Bo-^ 
f c""? ^* chartus adds two more very considerable ones; which 
are, that Nomius reports of Bacchus, that he touched the 
two rivers, Orontes and Hydaspe^, with his thyrsus, 4it 
rod, and that the rivers dried, aiid he passed thffoiidi' 
them; aHid that his ivy^^staff being thrown upon toe 
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ground^ crept up and down like a serpent; and that the chap. 
Indians were in darkness while the Bacchse enjoyed light : V- 
which circumstances considered, will make ever^ one that 
hath judgment say as Bochartus doth, Ex mtrabili illo 
consensu vel coeds apparelit priscosfalularum architectos a 
tcriptoribus sacris multa esse muhiatos. From this won- 
derful agreement of Heathen mythology with the Scrip- 
tures, it cannot but appear that one is a corruption of the, 
other. That the memory of Joshua and Sampson wasVowiusde 
preserved under Hercules Tyrius, is made Mkc wise very '^^H-^'jg 

Erobable from several circumstances of the stories. Others 1*69. * * 
ave deduced the many rites of Heathen worship from 
those used in ijie Tabernacle among the Jews. Several 
others might be insisted on ; as the parallel between Og 
and Typho, and between the old Silenus and Balaam; 
both noted for their skill in divination; both taken by 
water, Num.'xxii. <; both noted for riding on au ass: 
Isr} Svw ri v$\?^ ^^j^yo^, saith Lucian of the old Silenus ; Locian.de 
and that which makes it more probable, is that of P*w«a-^J2J;;^°: 
aias, *t¥ yif rf 'ESf«i»v x^ i£iAi)yo9 juiy^, which some p. 391. * 
learned men have been much puzsled to find out the EctXyland. 
truth of; aUd this conjecture, which I here propound, 
may pass at least for a probable account of it. ' But I 
shall no longer insist on the^e things, having, t suppose, 
dune whut is sufficient to our purpose, which is, to make 
it appear what footsteps there are of the truth of Scrip- v 
tiirfe-nistory amidst all the corruptions of HeAthen my- 
thology. 
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CHAP. VI. , 

Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 

I, Gmceming Matters of pure IHvine Reoelatkm in Scriptures Ute 
Terms of Salvation onlff contained therein. The Ground, of ik» 
Disesteem of the Scripture is tacit Unbelief II. The Excelienqf 
of the Scriptures manifested as to the Matters wJuch God hait 
revecUed therein. IV. The Excellency of the Discoveries of Gc^.s 
Nature which are in Scripture. V. Of the Goodness and Love 
jof God in Christ. The Suitableness of those Discoveries of God 
to our natural Notions of a Deity. The Necessity of God^s 

' making known. himseff to us, in. order to the regulating our Con* 
ceptions of him. ' VI. The Scriptures give the fullest Account 

' of the State of Men*s Souls, and the Corruptions which are iri 
them. The onhf Way of pleasing God discovered in the Scripturet. , 
VII.' The Scriptures contain Matters of greatest J^steriousnessi 
and most universal Satisfaction to Men's Minds. VIll. Tifte 

. Excellency of the Manner wherein Tilings are revealed in Scrip- 

,■ tures, in regarA of Clearness, jiuthorityy Purity, IX; Un^oaH^, 
and Persuasiveness. X. 7^ Excellency of the Scriptures asa 
Rule qf Life., The Nature of the Duties ^Religion, and^ 
Reasqnablen^ of them. The Greatness of the Etu^uragenmtt^ 
jto Religion .contained in. the Scriptures.^ XI. The great Eapcel^ 
lency cf the Scriptures, as containing in them the Covenant (if 
Grace in Order to Man's Salvation. 

^u?*^ Having thus largely proved the truth of all those 
• .passages of sacred Scripture, which concern the history 



I. ' of the first ages of the world, by all those arguments 
which a subject of that nature is capable of, the only 
thing left in order to our ftiU proving the divinity of the 
Scriptures, is the consideration of those matters contained 
in it, which are in an especial manner said to be of Divine 
revelation. For those historical passages, though we be- 
lieve them, as contained in the Scripture, to have been 
divinely inspired, as well as others, yet they are such 
things as, supposing no Divine revelation, might have 
been known sufficiently to the world, had not men been 
wanting to themselves as to the care and means of pfc- 
serving them. But those matters which I now come to 
discourse of, are of a more sublime and transcendent 
nature ; such as it had been impossible for the minds ot 
men to reach^ had they not been immediately discovered 
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by God bimself. And those are the terms and conditions chaf. 
on which the soul of man may upon good grounds expect ^i* 
an etertial happiness; which we assert the book of Serip* 
tures to be tne ohly authentic, and infalliUe records of. 
Men might, by the improvements of reason, and the sa- 
gacity of their minds, discover much, not only of the 
lapsed condition of their souls, and the necessity of a pur- 
gation of them, in order to their felicity, but might in the 
general know what things are pleasing and acceptable to 
the Divine nature, from those differences of good and evil^ 
which are unalterably^ fixed in the things themselves: 
but which way to obtain any certainty of the remission of 
sins, to recover the grace and favour of God, to enjoy 
perfect trancjuillity and peace of conscience, to be able to 
please God m things agreeable to his will, and by these 
to be assured of eternal bliss, had been impossible for 
men to have ever found, had not God himself been gra- 
ciously pleased io reveal them to us. Men might still 
have bewildered themselves in following the ignesfatui of 
their own imaginations, and hunting up and down the 
world for a path which leads to heavefi ; but could have 
found none, unless God himself, taking pity of the wau'- 
dering» of men> had been pleased to hang out a light 
firom heaven, to direct them in their way thither^ and by 
this Pharos of Divine revelation to direct them so to steer 
their course, as to escape splitting themselves on the 
Focks of open impieties, or being swallowed up in the 

Suicksands of terrene delights* Neither doth he shew 
\\em only what sheliires and rodks tbey must escape, but 
what particular course thqr must steer; what star they 
must nave, in their eye, what compass they qius^ observe, 
what winds and gales they must expect and. pray for, if 
tbey would arrive at last at eternal bli$ti. Sternal bliss I 
What more aovid. a Ood of infinite eoodnes^ promise, or 
the soul of man wish for ? A reward to suish who are so 
far from deservii^» that tbey ai^ atill provoking; glory, 
to such who are more apt to be ashntned of their dptieii: 
than of their offences. But that it 9hould <not only be. a 
gloripuSr reward, but eternal too, is tbajt which; though it 
mfinitely. transcend, tbe deserts of the :x<ec)eiver39 y^t it 
higbly discovers the infinite g0adne$fi of the Givier* But 
wben we not only know that there is so. rich 4 nune of 
inestimable treasures, but if the owner of it u^derjtakes to 
shew ua t^e way to. it, and, eives us: ^^ertain and infallible^ 
directions how. to: come to the ftdji possession of it, how 
m.uch arejwe iii^ love v^ith: i^isery, agd do v^e court our 
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lOOR own min, if we neglect to hearken to his dlrebfiem, bxA 
^^* c^Mionre hb eomintttxls ! 

II. ' This 18' thftt we are now undertaking to make oood 
concerning the Scriptures ; that these ak>ne contain taose 
sacred discoveries, by which the souls of men xn^f eome 
at last to enjoy a complete and eternid teippinees. Oiii^ 
would think there could be nothing more needless in the 
world than to bid men regard th^r own welfare, and tQ 
seek to be happy. Yet whoever casts bis eye into tb( 
nMorld, will find no counsel so little hearkened to as tbi% 
nor any thing which is more generally looked on as & 
macter trivial and;iippertinen^ Which cannot arise but 
^ropii one of these two grounds ; th#t either they think it 
no great wisdom to let go their present hold ae to tb^ 
good things of this world, for that which they secredy 
Question whether they shall ever live to see or no $ or ehis 
tnat their minds are in suspense, whether they be not 
sent on a Guiana voyage to heaven, whether the oertaiBty 
of It be. yet fully (Ssoovered, or the instmotions which are 
givtsn be such as maiy infallibly conduct them thither; 
The fifBt, though it bath Che advantage'of s»sse, fViiitita; 
delight, and ftinh^ -^cpectation, yet -to a rationdperseti, 
who seriously reflects on himself, and sums up what (sfter 
ail his troubles ^nd disquietments in the procuring, his 
cai«s in keeping, his disappointoients in his expeetatiom^ 
has fears of losing wkst he jtloth enjoy, and that vexatieti 
of spirit which at^nds all these) he hinth gained-of true 
contentment to hie mind, etm never certainTy believe that 
ever these things were intended for his happmess. For is 
it possible that the soul of man should ever enjoy Its foil 
and compk^e habptness in this world, when nodiiiig is 
nble to m^ke it na|^y but w1^ is most suitabfe to itar 
nature, able to fiU up its iai^ eabaeity, ond oommen- 
Mirate with its duration ? B^t in this life the matter ef 
men's greatest delight is strangely unsuitaUe to the na- 
ture of our rational beings) the meagre of them too 
!Aiort for our vast derires^ to stretch th^ttselves upon ; the 
^ proportion too scant and Harrow to run pardtel with Im- 
mortality. It mttst be then odty a su^me, infinite, and 
eternal Being, which, by the free eommuitfcatione ot his 
bounty and goodness, can fist und saiciate the soul's d^sices/ 
and bV the conistant Aowlnjss fotl^ of (iis o^wii uninta** 
rupted streams of f»fwt will always keep up deske, and' 

St always s^tl^ h: One whose goodness can only be 
t by some transient timlches herei whose lOve c^ be 
i^een but as- thKmgIt A iattial; whose constaiAt jmseoce 
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loay l^ miha- wished for than enjoyed; who h{ith le- chap. 
Mrved the full s^bt and fruition of himself to that famm v^- 
jltnte^ w|m& «U ifiesfc .dark veiU sball be dooe Aw«^,«id*""" 
.die sold shali be i^ontinuaUy sunning herself under iois^e- 
(y^Eebeamft of light and love. But how, or in wha^ ^ay 
1^ eonl €»l man-, in this degen^mte c^ndition^ shc^d 
0cme t)E> He ^rtaker of so great a happiness, by tb0 
ofjoyiBettt of that G^ our naturee are now at apch a 
dmmoe fipom^ is the Mealest afid nfiost imnortant emtllj»ry 
^busnaniuiture; aMweeontinuaU^rKe bow sncec^liJbs^ 
and vmsetbfaetory the eodeavoliig» of tbo«e have biQen to 
thenaHiislves it last, #ho have sought f<H* tbk,hsppin^s In 
a way. of tbrir o^n jfiading itat. Ti^ Wge vio)»me of tb0 
creation^ wherein God hath described so m^h of his 
SKis4cHB alid |)<>wer9 is tet too dai'k and obseurp, too short 
a«dl iiilpeif eot, to aet forth . to iis the way winch le^idfl. tP 
el9xval hi^>pmess. Unless then the saoie God who piftde 
jpam^a aools. at first do shew them tha n^ay for tbair 
tmawiy, as tbeT/ale in a dMenerate^ so they will be ia 
a^ei|>enate ooncBtion* Bnt tfie sane bounty a^ good- 
Hesaof God, jwhich did at first <HspJay il^f in ^ivinc 
being 10 mM's sook, bath in'a b^wrinaaMr enlarged 
tbedaicofery of itsalfyb]^ making known the way wb^ela^ 
we foay he taken into Ms grace and- favour again* 

Which it now ooaein-Bs ns partaoujarl^ t» disqpver^ ni* 
thereby to mrice it i^i^psar that this way is of tb^ pet 
ciAtiar taselleocy, that we may have Itqhi thenoe |he 
toMtestevidence it eonld come from no other author bi^t 
ijk^d hknself, and doth tend to no other end but our 
eternid^ happiness. Now that incomparable exoellency 
wldeh is in the sacred Seiijptuves, will fiiUy ^>peat# if wo 
GOMidte the mattes contained in them luoder this thiMt 
fbkL«apaci^. i. As maiiers ^ Divine revehtioth. %. As 
a Tide if l^e. 3. As oonti£nif« timt amsnmt of gy^ac^ 
mhich -relaies. to m>tm*seiefnal kappm&9^ . ^ . 

f . Consider the Seripteire generallyi as coi^nitig Ui it 
mtMsm'of Divine revelalaony and therein the oa^ctUeaioyt of 
the .fiadptures appears in two thH%Sb i..The mafiei^s 
wUeh itm rmmaiea. a* The mmner wherein ^hmfHrer^^^ 
medei* 

.ky Tke'maiieri.wMfh ftre savsoM. in Soripture may; be 
e^idorod thesei three ways, u jls th^, ate waiters of" 
the gmmtest, weight ^^ndtnommL a*^Jb matters of tie 
"gtecSest depth eSud wysierimmess* ^^. Ji$}imaiters of the . 
^iost^$inkmr$al eatitfaeiien to the mdnds <f:nien. 

J*. They orenMters of ihe greatestimoment andmpori* 
vox*, ir. M 
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BOOK once far men t(S know. The wisdom of men is most knowti 
in. by the weight of the things they speak; and therefore 

that wherein the wisdom of God is discovered cannot 

t)ontain any thing that is mean and trivial ; they must be 
matters of the highest importance, which the supreme 
Ruler of the world vouchsafes to speak to men concern^ 
ing. And such we shall find the matters which God hath 
revealed in his word to be, which cither concern the 
rectifying our apprehensions of his nature, or making 
known to men their state and condition, or discovering 
the way whereby to avoid eternal misery. Now which 
is there of these three, which, suppodine God to discover 
his mind to the world, it doth not highly become him to 
speak to men of? 
IV. I. What is there which it doth more highly concert 

men to know, than God himself? Or what more glorioi^ 
and excellent object could he discover than himself to the 
world ? There is nothing ceruinly, which should more 
commend the Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may 
grow more acquainted with God 5 that we may know 
more of his nature and all his perfections, and many of 
the great reasons of his actings in the world. We may 
by them understand with safety what the eternal pur- 
poses of God were, as to the way of man*s recovery by 
the death of his Son 5 we may there see and understand 
the great wisdom of God, not only in the contrivance of 
the world, and ordering of it, but in the gradual revela- 
tions of himself to his people; by what steps he trained 
up his Church till the fulness of time was come; what his 
aim was in laying such a load of ceremonies on his people 
of the Jews ; by what steps and degrees he made way for 
the full revelation of his will to the world, by speaking in 
these last days by his Son, after he had spoke at sundry 
times and in divers manners by the Prophets^ &c. unto t/m 
Fathers, In the Scriptures we read the most rich and 
admirable discoveries of Divine goodness, and all- the 
>^ vfays and methods he usethin alluring siniiers; to himself; 
with what majesty he commands, with what condescen- 
sion he jintreats, with what importunity he wooes men's 
souls to be reconciled to him, with what favour he em- 
braeeth, with what tenderness he' chastiseth,. with what 
bowels he pttieth those who have chosen him to be their 
God ! With what power he supportetb, with what wisf 
dom he directeth, with what cordials he refresheth the 
souls of such who are dejected. under the sense of his dis- 
pleasure, and yet their love is sincere.towards him ! With 
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what profound humility^ what holy bdidness, what , be- CHAP, 
poxning distance, and yet wb^t restless importunity do ^^' 
we therein find the souls of God's people addressing 
themselves to him in prayer 1 With what cheerfulness do 
they serve him, with what confidence do they trust hiro^ 
with what resolutipn do they adhere to him in all straits 
and difficulties, with what patience do they submit to his 
will in their greatest extremities 1 How fearful are they of 
sinning against God, how carefiil to please him ; how 
regardless of sufTering, when they must choose either 
that or sinning ; how little apprehensive of men's displea* 
aure^ while they enjoy the favour of God ! Now all these 
things^ which are so fully and pathetically expressed in 
Scripture, do abundaittly set forth to us the exuberancy 
and pli^nasm of God's grace and goodness towards hlis 
people ; which makes them delight so much in him, and 
be so sensible of his displeasure. But above all other dis- 
coveries of God's goodness, his sending his Son into th^ 
•world to die for sinners, is that which the Scripture sets 
forth with the greatest life and eloquence. By eloqiienc^ 
I mean not an artificial composure of words, but the 
gravity, weight, and persuasiveness of the matter. con- 
tained in them. And what can tend more to melt; our 
frozen hearts into a current of thankful obedience to 
£rod, than the vigorous reflection of the beams of God's 
love through Jesus Christ upon us ! Was there ever so 
great an. expression of love heard of! Nay, was it pos- 
sible to,be imagined that that God, who perfectly hates 
sin, should himself offer the pardon of it, and send his 
.Son into the world to secure it to the sinner, who doth 
:SO heartily repent of his sins, as to deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow Christ! Well might the 
Apostl&'say, This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all » Tim. i. 
jtucceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save^^* 
dinners. How dry and sapless are all the voluminous 
discourses of philosophers, compared with this sentence ! 
How jejune and unsatisfactory are all the discoveries they 
had of God and his goodness, in comparison of what wp 
.have by the Gospel of Christ ! Well might Paul then ^ 
say, TAat he determined to know nothing Out Christ, an4 i Cor. ii. a. 
him. crucified. Christ cruc^ed is the library which trium- 
•phiant souls will be gtudymg in to all eternity. This is 
.the only library which is the true larpTov vpyx^, that 
which cures the soul of all its maladies and distempers. 
Other knowledge makes men's minds giddy and flatulent?; 
this settles and composes them. Other knowledge is apt 

M Z 
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BOOK to 'swell roen into high conceits and opiniom «f thraoi' 
">- selves ; this brings tbem to the truest view of thcmseliwtf^ 
Bud thereby to humility and sobriety* Other knowledge 
leaves men's hearts as it found them ; this alters tiseaa; 
and makes diem better. So transcendent an ezodleocy 
is there in the knowledge of Christ crucified^ above tm 
subKmest speculations in the wofld ! 

And is not this an inestimable benefit we enjoy by the 
Scripture, that thierein we can read and conveite with aU 
tiiesb expressions of God's love and goodness, and that in 
his own language? Shall we admire and prake what "we 
meet with m Heathen philosophers, which ia genwMSi 
and handsodne ; and shall we not adore the infinite Aslneaa 
of the Scriptures, which run Over with continued expos-* 
tiions of that and a higher nature ? What 'foUy is it ^ 
Magnify tho^e lean kine^ the notions of philosophers^ and 
tontemn the fat, the ^nty and fulness of the ^mpt«H«! 
If there be not far more valuable and exeelleiit discoveries 
t»f the Divine nature and perfections ^ if there be not liir 
tnore excellent directions and rules d practice in tfa« 
Isacred Scriptures than in the sublimest of all the philoso^ 
phers, then let us leave our full ears, and feed upon the 
thin. But certainly no sober and rational spirit, that pnta 
any valde upon the knowledge <tf God, but on^ the aamle 
^account that he doth praise the discourses of airy philoaa- 
phers concerning God^ he 4^nnot but set a value of » fitir 
tiu^her nature on the word of God. And as the goodness 
orGod is thus discovered in Scripture, so is hia jua^se 
aiid holineta. We have therein recorded the nictst le- 
markable judgments of God njion contumacious ahine»^ 
the severest denunciations of a judgnaent to come against 
all that ]Kve in sin, the exactest precepts of holineva m th^ 
VArorld ; and what can be desired more to discovtar the 
holinesa of God, than we find in Scripture eoncefiaing 
|him ? If therefore acquaintance with the nature, perfec- 
tions, designs of so excellent a BcSi^ as God is^ be a 
thing desirable to Unman nature, we have thegreMast 
caiue to admire the excellency, and luioire the fmueaa*^ 
the Scriptures, which give us so large, national, and 0O«l^ 
ptete account of the being and attributes of God. > And 
wiich tends yet more to commend the Scriptures to^va, 
those thiiijgs which the Scripture doth most fnlly disoover 
^nceming God, dondt at all contradict those {Hiiyse and 
common notions which are in bur natures oottoerfinig 
hmik but dp exceedingly advance and imptove itiem, and 
tend the most io regulate our conceptions and apprehen-- 
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warn of God, that we may not miscarry therein^ as others chap. 

vme TOCUjare apt to dow For it being natural to men so ^^ 

Imt tP lore themsdvest as to set the greatest yalue upon 

^b^^ie e^oellencies whicb they think themselves most 

QMMlers of; thence men came to be exceedingly mis-* 

taJ^en in their apprehensions of a Deity ; some attnbuti^g 

OHje thing as a perfection, another a di&rent thing, ac^ 

ooriding to their humours and incfinations. Thus im* 

pierious, self-willed men are apt to cry up Crod's absolute 

power and dominion as his greatest perfection ; easy and 

aoft-spirited men, his patience and goodness ; severe and 

i^gid men, his justice and severity : every one, according 

to bis humour and temper, making bis God of hb own 

fsomplexion ; and not only so, but in things remote enough 

£roiD being perfections at all ; yet because they are such 

tbiiigs a3 they prize and value, they suppose ot necessity 

tliey must be in God ; as is evident in the Epicureans' 

*Jkre^>eiUj by which they excluded Providence, as hath 

l^p already observed. And withal, considering how 

vary difficult i| is for one who really befieves that God 

i$ of a pure, just, and holy nature, and that he hath 

gpevQusiy o0end^ him by his sins, to believe that this 

God will pardon him upon true repentance : it is thence 

necessary that God should niake known himself to the 

^odd, to prevent our misconceptions of his nature, and 

to assure a suspicious, because guiltjr creature, hoW readr 

hci Sa tp pardon iniquity, transgression, and sin, to such 

aa imfeignedly repent of their follies, and return unto 

himself* Though the lieht of nature may dictate muck 

(o us of the benignity and goodness of the Divine nature^ 

TOt itis hard to conceive that that should discover fortber 

fban God's general goodness to such as please him : but 

no, foundation can be ^thered thence of his readinesa to 

pardoo offenders ; v^^hich being an act of ^ace, must 

iJone be disbovefed by bis will. I cannot thmk the sun], 

moQD, and stars, ^r^ such itinerant preadiers, as to im- m 

fold unto us the whole counsel and will of God,<in refe 

i!ei»aB to map-s acceptance with Gpd uppn repentance. 

Itia not eyeiy star in the firmament can do that which 

the star once did to the wise men, lead them unto Christ. 

The aun in the heavens is no Patelius to the Sun of rights 

wUsness* The best astroaonier will never find the dm^timr 

fnm on it^A in the rest of his number. What St. Austin 

said cS Tmly's works is true of the whole vohune of the 

.cmtbn \ loere are admirable things to be found in 

M3 
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^^ BOOK them : but the name of Christ is not legible there. The 
^^' work of redemption is not engraven on the works of Pro- 
vidence ; if it had, a particular Divine revelation had beeli 
unnecessary, and the Apostles were sent on a needless 
errand, which the world had understood without their 
2Cor. ▼. preaching, viz. That God was in Christ reconciling the 
»8, 19* luarld unto himself; not imputing to men their trespasses^i 
and hath committed to them the ministry of reconciliation; 
How was the word of reconciliation committed to them^ 
if it were common to them with the whole frame of the 
world ? And the Apostle's quaere elsewhere might have 
Rom. X. 14. been easily answered, How can men hear without a preacher ? 
For then they might have known the way of salvation^ 
without any special messengers sent to deliver it unto 
them. I grant that God*s long-suffering and patience is 
intended to lead men to repentance ; and that some ge- 
neral collections might be made from Providence of the 
Actsxiy.14. placability of God's nature, and that God never left him^ 
^\ll' self without a witness of his goodness in the world, being 
"' ' kind to the unthankful, and doing good, in giving rain and 
fruitful seasons. But though these things might suffi- 
ciently discover to such who were apprehensive of the 
guilt of sin, that God did not act according to his greatest 
severity, and thereby did give men encouragement to 
hearken out and enquire after the true way of being 
reconciled to God, yet all this amounts not to a firni 
foundation for faith as to the remission of sin, which 
doth suppose God himself publishing an act of grace and 
indemnity to the world ; wherein he assures the pardon 
of sin to such as truly repent, and unfeignedly believe bis 
holy Gospel. Now is not this an inestimlibie advantage 
we enjoy by the Scriptures, that thereiw we understand 
what God himself hath discovered of his own nature and 
perfections, and of his readiness to pardon sin upon those 
gracious terms of faith and repentance, and that which 
necessarily follows from these two, hearty and sincere 
obedience ? • 

V. .'2, The Scripture ^ves the most faithful representation of 
the state and conditum of the soul of man. The world Was 
almost lost in disputes concerning the nature, condition, 
•and immortality of the soul, before Divine revelation was 
niade known to mankind by the Gospel' of Christ; but 
life and^ immoHality was^brou^ht to light by the Gospel, 
and the"fiature state of the soul of man, not discovered in 
an uncertain Platonical way, but with the greatest light 
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and evidence from that God who hath the supreme dis* CHAP, 
poaal of souls, and therefore best knows and understands ^^ 
them. . The Scriptures plaini jr and fully reveal a jud^aent 
,to come, in which Grod will judge the secrets of all neartSj 
when every one must give an account of hipisetf unto God; 
and God will call men to give an account of their steward^ 
ship here, of all the receipts they have had from him, and 
the expences they have been at, and the improvements 
they have made of the talents be put into their hands. 
So that the Gospel of Christ is the fullest instrument of 
.discovery of the certainty of the future state of the soul, 
and the conditions which abide it, upon its being dis- 
Jo<%ed from the body. But this is not all which the 
Scripture discovers as to the state of the soul : for it is 
not only a prospective glass, reaching to its future state, 
but it IS the most faithful looking-glass, to discover all 
the spots and deformities of the soul ; and not only shews 
where they are, but whence they came, what their nature 
is, and whither they tend. The true original of all that 
-disorder and discomposure which is in the soul of man, is 
^nly fully and satisfactorily given us in the word of God, 
.as nath been already proved. The nature and working 
of this corruption in man had never been so clearly mani- 
festjed, had not the law and will of God been discovered 
to the world : that is the glass whereby we see the secret 
workings of those bees in our hearts, the corri^^tions of 
our natures ; that sets forth the folly of our imagmations^ 
the unruliness of our passions, the distempers of our wills, 
and the abundant deceitfulness of our hearts. And it is w 
hard for the niost elephantine sinner (one of the greatest 
mfignitude) so to trouble these waters, as not therein to 
.discover the greatness -of his own deformities. But that 
-.whibh tends most to awaken the drowsy, senseless spirits 
of- men, the Scripture doth most fully describe the ten- 
'4eilcy of corruption, that the wages of sin is death, and 
tbe^ issue. of continuance in sin will be the everlasting 
misery of the soul, in. a perpetual separation from the 
pr6^9^ of God> and undergoii^g the lashes and severities 
of tooscience to all eternity. What a great discovery is 
.this of the faithfulness of God to the world, that he 
.8|i0ei:8,not men to undo themselves, without letting them 
know of it beforehand, that they might avoid it! God 
soeks .not to entrap men's souls, nor doth he rejoice in 
the misery and ri^n of his creatures ; but fully declares 
to thena ^hat the consequence and issue of their sinful 
pcsustices will be; assures them of a judgment to come ; 

M 4 
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BOOK ckolsroft bit own future leverity aoaintt contuibacious 
*^' iftttttergj that they wiAt not tbiidc themtelves surprisod-; 
Mii that if they bad known there had been so gmac 
danger in sin, they would never have been sueh fbob af , 
f<Mr the sake of it^ to run into eternal misery* Now- Qed, 
to prevent thiSj with the greatest plainness and fiuthfoli- 
nesfr hath shewed men the nature and danger of aU tbek 
^k)s> and asks them beforehand what they will df> in tiie 
■end thereof; whether they are able to bear his wratb, 
and wrestle with everlasting burnings) If not, he bids 
them bethink themselves of what they have done already, 
mid repent, and amend their lives, lest imquUjf prove^ ih^ 
nrt'n, and destruction overtake tiem^ and ihkt wiikoed 
remedy. Now if men have cause to prize and value a 
fisikhful monitor, one that tenders their good, and would 
prevent their ruin, we have cause exceedingly to priise 
and value the Scriptures, which give us the truest repsre- 
sexita*ci<!m of the state and condition of our souls. 

3. The Scriffture diseovers to us the only way of pleasing 
Gm, and ergoying his Jkveut. That cmtrly reveals the 
way, (whidh man might have sought for to all eternity 
without particular Revelation,) whereby mus may be par- 
doned, and whatever we do may be acceptable unto God. 
It shews us that the ground of our acceptance with God 
is through Christ, whom be bath mane a propitiatien 
for the dns of the worlds and wbo alone is the true and 
iimng way, whereby we may draw near to God with a 
true hearty in full assurance offait/u having our hearts 
sprinkled from an eml eonseienee. Through Chrkt we 
understand the terms on which God will shew &vour a»id 
^grace to the world; and by hiiu we have ground of a 
md^pfl^Ui, access with freedom and boldness Unto God. On 
hh account we may hope not only for grace to subdne 
our sins, resist temptations, conquer the Devil and the 
wi^ldy but, hantig/imght this goedfUtht^ andjinish^i mtr 
'0^^se by patient continuance in well-'dciingf we may juady 
lo^kfor ghry, honour ^ afid immertality, and thatcfo^m o/ 
righteousness which is laid up fw those who wmt in £i^b, 
holiness, and bumility,^or the appearance of Ckrist from 
heaben* Now what thmgs can there be of greater tbo- 
ttsent and itfiportance for men to know, or God to revmd, 
thah the mature of God and ourslives, the state and con- 
ditton of our ^duls, the only way to avoid eteriid misety, 
arid enjoy eVerlastilig bibs ? 
viL The Scriptures discover not only «aatt^rs of impcnttfnoe, 
^* but of the greatest depth and myiteriouefn^sf^* Thitt aip 
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many wonderfid things in the law f^ God; things viw CHAP. 

may admire, but are never able to comprehend. Snch V^> 

are the eternal purposes and decrees of God, the doctrine 

of die Trinity, the incarnation of the Son of God, and the 

manner of the operation of the Spirit of God on the touls 

'of men ; which are all things of great weight and moment 

for us to understand and believe that they are, and yet 

may be unsearchable to our reason as to the particular 

manner of them. What certain ground our fiuth stands 

oh as to* these things hath been already shewed, and B. U. c. 8. 

thei«feve I forbear insisting on them* sect. 5^6, 7« 

The Scripture comprehends matters of the most uni^ 3. 
versal satirfaction to the minds of men; though many 
tilings do much exceed our apprehensions, yet others are 
most sttitaMe to the lactates of our nature. As Origen 
bids Celsus see, E} fuij rot trjg vl^§»g ^l^^y ^alf xoiy«T$ nvoldtif ori^. cone. ^' 
lify^89 9VMEyopfooyr«, [/.wroLri^furi rdf wyitwfLAfoog itxiwrag r^ Cela. 1. uu 
Xty^tivm, Whether it was nof the agreeableness of the prin- P- ^35- EjU 
ciples of faith with the common notions of human nature, P^^'* 
which prevailed most upon all candid and ingenuous auditors 
0^ them^ And therefore as Socrates saicTof Heraclitus's 
Dooks, what he understood was excellent; and therefore 
he rapposed that which he did not understand was so 
too : so ought we to say ^ the Scriptures, if those things 
which are within oor capacity be so suitable to our na- 
taies and reasons, those cannot contradict our reason 
which yet are above them. There are many things which 
die minds of men were sufficiendy assured that they were, 
jet were to seek for satisfaction concerning them, which 
they could never have had without Divine revelation. As 
the nature of true happiness, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obtained, which nie philosophers were so puazled 
with, the Scripture gives us ftill satisfaction conc^ning 
it« True contentment under the troubles of life, which 
the Scripture only acquaints us with the true grounds of, 
and all the prescriptions of Heathen moralists fall as 
much short of, as tne directions of an eropyric do of a 
wise and skilfol physician. Avoiding the /ears 0/ deaths 
which can alone be throueh a funded expectation of a 
ttKte of happiness which death feads men to, which cannot 
be bad bat dirough the right understanding of the word 
of God. Thus we see the excellency of the matters them- 
sdves contained in this revelation of the mind of God to 
the world. 

As the matters themselTes are of an acellent nature, VIIL 
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BOOK 80 18 the manmer wherein they are revealed in the Scripi- 
^"- tures ; and that, 

^ 1. In a clear and perspicuous manner; not but there 

may be still some passages which are hard to be under- 
stood, as being either prophetical, or consisting of am*- 
biguous phrases, or contaimng matters above our compre- 
henision : but all those things which concern the tenna of 
man's salvation, are delivered with the greatest evidence 
and perspicuity. Who cannot understand what these 
things mean, tVhat doth the Lord require of thee, btU to 
do justly J and to love mercy j and to walk hurnily with ihy 
God ? that without faith it is impossible to please God^ 
that without holiness none shall see the Lord ; that unless 
we be born again^ we can never enter inio^ the kingdom of 
heaven. Thjsse and such like things are so plain and 
clear, that it is nothing but men's 9hutting their eyes 
against the light can keep them from understanding tliero. 
God int;ended these things . as directions to men ; and is 
not he able to speak intelligibly when he pleases ? He 
that made the tongue, shall he not speak so as to be 
understood without an infallible interpreter; especially 
when it is his design to make known to men the terms of 
their eternal happiness? Will God judge men at the 
great day for not believing those things which they could 
.not understand? Strange, that ever men should judge the 
Scriptures obscure in matters necessary, when the Scripe 
' ture accounts it so great a judgment for men not to 

2 Cor.iv. understand them I If our Qospel be hid, it is hid to. them 
^' ^ that are lost ; in whom the sod jof. this world hath blinded 

the minds of them which believe not, lest the light ojf the 
glorious Gospel of Christ , should shine unfo, them. Sure 
Lot's door was visible enough, if it were a judj^ent for 
the men of Sodom not to seer it ; and the Scriptures then 
: are plain and intelligible enough, if it be so great a Judg- 
ment not to understand them. . 

a. In a powerful and authoritative manner; as the things 

contained in Scripture do not so much beg acceptance as 

command it; in that the expressions wherein our duty. is 

coQcerned are such as awe men's consciences, and pierce 

Heb. W. to their hearts ^nd tp their secret thoughts. All thkigs 

"* '^' . are open and naked before^ ihis word if God:; every^seoret 

.oftkemind, and thought of the b^art, lies open to its stroke 

and force: it is quick and powerful^ sharps, than, a two- 

ed^ed sword, piercing to the dividing asunder p/ soul and 

sptrit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discemer of 
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ike thoughts and intents of the heart. The word is a CHAP, 
telescope to discover the great luminaries of the world, ^' 
the truths of highest concernment to the souls of men ; — ~ 
and it is such a microscope as discovers to us the smallest 
atom of our thoughts, -and discerns the most secret intent 
of the heart : and, as far as this light reachetb, it comes 
with power and authority, as it comes armed with the 
majesty of that God who reveals it^ whose authority ex«' 
tends over the soul and conscience of man in its most se* 
cret and hidden recesses, 

^. In a pwre and unmixed manner. In all other writ- 
ings, how good soever, we see a great mixture of dross 
and gold together ; here is nothing but pure gold, dia* 
monds without flaws, suns without spots. The most cur- 
rent coins of the world have their alloys of baser metals ; 
there is no such mixture in Divine truths; as they all 
come from the same author, so they all have the same 
purity. There is a Urim and Thummim upon the whole 
Scripture ; liffht and perfection in every part of it. In 
the philosopners we may meet, it may oe, with some 
scattered fragments of purer metal, amidst abundance of 
dross and impure ore: here we have whole wedges of 
gold, the same vein of purity and holiness running through 
the whole book of Scriptures. Hence it is called the 
form of sound words; here have been no hucksters to cor- % Tim. i. 
mpt and mix their own inventions with Divine truths. M- 

4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant ix. 
is not sufficient of itself to prove the Scriptures to be Di- 
vind, because all men do not contradict themselves in their 
writings : but yet there are some peculiar circumstances 
to be considered in the agreeableness of the parts of Scrip- 
ture to eachiother, which are not to be found in mere hu- 
man writings, i* That this doctrine was delivered by per-^ 
sons who lived in different ages and times Jrom each other. 
Usually one age corrects another's faults ; and we are apt 
to pity the ignorance of our predecessors, when it may be 
our posterity may think us as ignorant as we do thenu 
But in the sacred Scripture we read not one age con- 
demning another ; we find light still increasing in the se- 
ries of times in Scripture, but no reflections in any time 
upon the ignorance or weakness of the precedent; the 
-dimmest light was sufiicient for its age, and was a step to 
further discovery. Quintilian gives it as the reason of the Quint, l. i. 
rgreat uncertainty of grammar rules. Quia non analogia di- ^.6. 
missa ceeloformam loquendi dedii :- that which he wanted * ^^"' 
»as to grammar, we have as to Divine truths ; they are de** 
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ROOK livered from heaven^ and therefore are always uiil&>nn 
^"' and agreeable to each other. 

■^""""^ a. Bji fjersons' of differeai iniereits m ihe world* Crod 
made choice of men of all ranks to be inditen of lua 
oracles, to make it appear it was no matter of state^pcdic^ 
or particular interest, which was coiitaiBrd in hb wicm, 
which persons of such different interests could not hMo 
agreed m as they do. We havo Moses, David, Solonaonj 
persons of rovai rank and quality; and can it be any 
mean thing wnich these think it tlu^r glory to be peaoors 
of? We have Isfuah^ Daniel, and oth&r persons of. the 
highest education and accomplishments; ani^ caa it be 
any trivia^ thksg wiucb these emplo]^ dienfts^es in ? We 
have Amos, and other prophets in the Old TestameoH^ 
and the Apostles in the New, of the meaner sort of men 
in the world; yet all these ioin in consort together: 
when God tunes the spirits, all agree in the same ^nin 
of Divine truths, and give light and barinony to oaob 
other. 

3. By persons in different places and eondiiims; some 
in prosperity in their. own country, some tmdet hamah- 
roent and adversity, yet all agreeing in the same aob^ 
stance of doctrine; of which no alteration we see was 
made either for the flattery of those in power, or for 
avoiding miseries and calamities. And unaer all the dif- 
ferent disptensations before^ under and after ' the. law, 
though the management of things was diSerentyyet^the 
doetr-ine and di^si^n was for substance the same in alL 
All the diflerent dispensations agree in the same oommon 
principles of religion; the same ground of acc^anoe 
with God, ai|d obli^tion to duty, was common to alii 
though the peculiar instances wherrip God'was eesvod 
might be difierent,'aodor(ting to the ages .of gvowtkin 
the Church of God. So tbat'thia great umformilyv ooor 
sidered in these circumstances, is an argument th^ these 
tbiiil^s came bri«na]}y from the same spirit, diough iq>nf 
veyed through different instruments to the knowledge of 
the world. « n 

5. In a persuasive and cmvinsin^ manner; and that 
these ways. i. Bv^ingine Divi^ trfUbs doum to ciur mr 
paeity, clothing s^iidtuai matter in ^miliar. expresMons 
and similitudes, tpat so they might have the easiee adr* 
mission into our minds. •«. Bropeundi^g timgs as/miat 
. inierestj wkieh are our duty ; thenee Qo^ so.frcijttentfy ip 
Bekipture resbiBmends- otxe duties to iia und^c! aU those 
motives which am wont^to have the gr^atess. fqreer no 
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the 'minds of iiieii> and amiexeth gracioi» proonies to oat Off A?: 
p6rft»nannui<ie'of tbcm ; and thoae.'of the most weighty and "^^^ 
c a peermtiy things. Of grace, favour j protection, deliver^ ' 
once, imineifce of prayersy and eternal happiness : and if 
these will not prevail with men, what motives will? 3. 
Courting us to obeHencej when he might not only command 
us to obeify but punish presently for disobedience. Hence 
are all those most pathetical and affectionate strains we 
read in Scnbtore. that there was such a heart witldn'Dtnt.y.i^, 
themy thai they would fear me, and ke^ all my command* 
mtnts ahtmysj that it might go well with them, and unth 
their ckUdfen after them! Ivoe unto thee, O Jerusalem fJtt.xni 27. 
wUt thou mot ie made ckanf when shall it once bef Turii^^:. 
ye, turn uefrom your evil ways; for why will ye die^ O*""** "' 
house of Israel f Mow shall I give thee up, Ephraim f How Ho*, xi. s. 
shall I deliver thee, Israel f Haw duM I make thee as 
Admah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? Mine heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kimUed together. Mtttb. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, hiw often would I have gathered thy "^^* ^7- 
dMdren' toother, as a hen gaihefeth her chickens tmder her 
wmgs,mafe would not! What majes^, and yet ynhkt 
sweetness "and condescension is there m these expressions ! 
What obstfatsey and rebellion is it in men for them to stand 
0«t ag«BSt 600, ^enhe thus comes down from bis tbr6He 
<tf 'majesty, and wooes rebellioiis ainners to return tinto 
•htm, ihat they may be pardoned ! Such a matchless and 
iMiparalleled atrain of ihetoric is there in the Scripture, far 
above the art and hinnuations of the most admired ora^- 
Sors. Thus we see the pecniiar excellency of the manner 
whcardin tbQ matters eoiiteined in Scripture are revealed 
to tw-: tibos we have coii^idefed the excellency of the 
Scripture, as it is a discovery of God's mind to the world. 

The Scriotures may be considered as a rule of life, or x. 
'jis- a law oj God, which is given for the government of 
the fives of men ; and therein the excellency of it fids in 
the nature of the duties^ and the encouragements to the 
practice of them. 

I. In Ae nature of the duties required, which are moit 
beamnng God to require, most reasonable for ns to pen- 
fofmr- 

I. Most becoming God to require, as they are most 
4tdtable and agreeable to the Divine nature; the imitation 
of which, in our actions, is the substance of our religion. 
Mitacion of him in his goodness and holiness, by our 
-ecliwtant endeavours of mortifying sin,^and growing in 
grace and piety j in his grace and mercy, by our kindhess 
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BOOK to all ment forgiving the injuries men do unto us, doing 

^^' good to our greatest enemies; in bis. justice and ec^uity, by 

4oing as we would be done hy^ and keeping a conscience void 

of offence towards God and towards men. - The first takes 

in the duties of the first, the other the duties of the se* 

cond table, jill acts of piety towards God are a part of 

Cioero de justice ; for, as TuUy saith, (^uid aliud est pietasj nisi jtisr 

Nat.Deor. tiiia odversus Deos? And so tmr loving God with our 

1. 1, c. 41. ^ji^ig hearts, our entire and sincere obedimce to his will, is 

a part of natural justice; for thereby we do but render 

unto God that which is his due from us as we are his 

creatures. We see then the. whole duty of man, the 

fearing God, and keeping his commandments, is as neces*- 

sary a part of justice as the rendering to every man his 

own is. 

2. They are most reasonable for us to perform, in that^ 
I. Religion is not only a service of the reasonable facul- 
ties^ which are employed the most in it, the commands of 
the Scripture reaching the heart most, and the service 
required being a spiritual service ; not lying in meats and 
dnnks, or any. outward observations, but in a sanctified 
temper of heart and mind, which discovers itself in the 
.course of a Christian's life ; but, a. The service itself of 
reliffion is reasonable; the commands of the Gospel are 
such as no. man's reason which considers them can doubt 
of the excellency of them. AH natural worship is founded 
on the dictates of nature, all instituted worship on God's 
revealed will ; and it is one of the prime dictates of na- 
ture, that God must be universally obeyed. Beeiidea^ 
.God requires nothing but what is apparently man's inter- 
est to do; God prohibits nothing but what will destroy 
.him if he doth it ; so that the commands of the Scrip- 
tures are very just and reasonable. 

9. The encouragements are more than proportionable 
ito the difficulty of obedience. God's commands are in 
themselves easy, and most suitable to our natures. What 
more rational for a creature, than to obey his Maker? 
All the difficulty of religion ariseth from the corruption 
of nature. Now God, to encourage men to conquer the 
difficulties arising thence, hath propounded the strgngest 
motives and most prevailing arguments to obedience. 
Such are the considerations of God's love and goodness 
manifested to the world, by sending bis Son into it to die 
for sinners, and to give them an example which they are 
to follow, and by his readiness, through him, to pardon 
tlie gins, 4nd accept the persons of such who so receive him 
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€ts to walk in him; and by his promiseis of ^ace to assist CHAP, 
them in the wrestling with the enemies of their salvation. ^^' 
And to all these add that glorious and unconceivable re- 
ward which Grod hath promised to all those who sincerely 
obey him 5 and by these things we see how much the en*- 
couragements overweigh the diflSculties, and that none 
can make the .least pretence that there is not motive suf- 
ficient to down-weigh the troubles which attend the ex- 
ercise of obedience to the will of God. Thus we see 
what a peculiar excellency there is in the Scriptures as a 
rule of life, above all the precepts of mere moralists; the 
foundation of obedience being laid deeper in man's obli- 
gation to serve his Maker^the practice of obedience being 
carried higher- in those most holy precepts which are in 
Scripture, the reward of obedience being incomparably 
greater than what men are able to conceive, much less to 
promise or bestow. 

The excellencyof the Scriptures appears> as they con- Xi. 
tain in them a covenant of erace, or tne transactions be- 3* 
tween God and man, in order to his eternal happiness. 
The more memorable any transactions are, the more 
valuable are any authentic records of them. The Scrip- 
tures contain in them the Magna Charta of heaven, an 
act of pardon with the royal assent of heaven, a procla- 
mation of good-will from (jrod towards men ; and can we 
then set too great a value on that which contains all the 
remarkable passages between God and the souls of men, 
in order to their felicity, from the beginning of the 
world ? Can we think, smce there is a God in the world 
of infinite goodness, that he should suffer all mankind to 
perish inevitably, without his propounding any means for 
escaping of eternal misery ? is God so gooa to men as 
to this present life ; and can we think, if man's soul be 
immortal, as we have proved it is, that he should wholly 
neglect any offer of ^od to men as to their eternal wel- 
fi^re? Or is it possible to imagine that man should be 
happy in another world without God's promising it, and 
prescribing conditions in order to it? If so, then this 
happiness is no free ^ift of God, unless he hath the be- 
stowing and promising of it; and man is no rational 
agent, unless a reward suppose conditions to be performed 
in order to the obtaining it ; or man may be bound to 
conditions which were never required bim ; or if they 
must be reotiired, then there must be a revelation of God's 
will, whereoy he doth require them: and if so, then there 
are some records extant of the transactions between God 
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BOOK «im1 man, in ord^r to his eternal happkieas. For whtt 
IB* reason canive have to imagine tbat sueh reccMrds, if once 
extant, should not continue still; ej^pecially since ibfi 
aame goodness of God is ebgag^ to preserve Such re- 
eords, which at first did cause them to be indited ? Sub- 
.posing then such records extant somewhere in the wond 
of these grand transactions between God and men's sooli^ 
our business is brought to a period; for what other re- 
cords are there. in the world that can in the least vie with 
the Scriptures, as to the giving so just an account of all 
the transactions between uod and men from the foumb* 
tion of the wcwld? Which gives us all the 8teps> methods, 
and ^ays, whereby God hath made known bis mind.snd 
will to the world, m order to man's eternal salvation. It 
remains only^ then that wt adore, and magnify the. good- 
ness of God in makiiig known his will to us, aod that ws 
set a value and esteem on the Scrip£ur^> as on the only au- 
thentic instruments of that grand choker of pemcevrhkh 
God hath revealed in order to man's eternal happin^s. 
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BOOK L 

DISCOURSE K 

CHAP. I. 

Tkg general Prejudices against Religion in our Age exa^ 
mined f and the old atJ^tical Hypotheses consmered. 

£>£FOR£ I come to the particular vindication of the chap. 
truth and authority of the holy Scriptures, which is my ^' 
chief design, it will be necessary to remove, if possible^ 
the common and general prejudices against religion in 
this age; as if it were only a cunning artifice of sooie 
crafty persons to support their own interest by deceiving 
the re^ of mankind. If this were the truth of the case,^ 
none ought to be blamed for their contempt of religion, 
nor for their endeavours to set the minds of men firto 
from the uneasiness and slavery of a superstitious and 
groundless fear; for this must be all that is implied in 
religion, if it were at first begun, and is still carried on 
by the craft of some men, and the folly of the rest. But 
snch an imputation as this ought to be very weUr 
grounded, because it reflects on all mankind, (a very few 
excepted,) and ought in common justice to be proved by^ 
the most clear and convincing evidence ; because no men 
have any reason to presume so far upon their own wit 
and capacity above all others, as to take it for granted* 
that the rest of mankind are either fools or knaves. For 
this is d]» meaning of those who go about to persuade 
oAers that religion is nothing but an imposture, that hath 
appeared under several shapes and disguises; but still the 
machine is die sane, and the saaie dengn carried off by 
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BOOK the di€ferent actors, according to the humour and inclina- 
^' tion of several ages, 

I could be glad that all this might justly be looked on 
as a feigned case, only for a better mtroduction to the 
following discouipses; but none that live in our age, and 
understand the too great prevalency of scepticism and in- 
fidelity in it, can apprehend it to be so; and therefore I 
shall lay down the true state of the present case, with 
respect to religion in general. It cannot be dented, by 
the greatest enemies to it, that there is still a general be- 
lief of the truth of it among mankind, however they differ 
in their particular notions about it. For this cannot be 
looked on as a new thing, or an invention of the present 
age, since it is manifest, by the undoubted history of 
former times, that the same foundations of religion nave 
been generally received by mankind ; by which I under- 
stand the being of God and Providence, and the rewards 
and punishments of a future state ; but yet not so^ but 
that there have been in several ages such as have gone 
about to unsettle men's minds about them, and to repre- 
sent them as an invention of politicians, to keep the 
world in greater awe. But they have not met with such 
success as they expected in their discoveries, for they 
have been opposed by the wisest and most thoughtful 
men in the several ages they appeared in ; and the gene- 
rality of mankind continued in the same belief which they 
had before. And yet they had then the same inclinations 
to ease and pleasure as they now have, and would have 
been as willing to be rid of the terrible apprehensions of 
God and another world ; they had the same value and 
esteem for themselves and their own interests, and bated 
M such as designed to cheat them ; they fell into warm 
disputes and violent heats about some particular parts 
and modes of religion, which are apt to make them call 
all the rest into' question. Yet under all these disadvan- 
tages, the foundations of religion have been preserved 
among them ; and mankind cannot be brought to look 
on them as an imposture. But those who think so are 
forced in great measure to conceal their thoughts, and to 

Eut on disguises to the world, that they may appear to 
e of another mind than really they are. 
Whence then comes it to pass, that those who arc 
averse to the practice of religion, yet cannot be brojiight 
to shake off the principles of it? that those who are 
otherwise so fond of their own ea9e and interest, should 
abhor those atheistical principles^ which are said to be 
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vexy.iQttcfa-for the advantage of both? that those nations CHAP; 
which have had no communication with each other, and ^ 
difier so much from one' another in languages, customs, . " 
and modes of religion, yet agree in the same common, 
sease-of God, and a future state ? 

It is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make our 
religion to be an imposture, unless they can first give a 
just and satisfactory account of these things. 

All that I can meet with to that purpose may be re- 
duced to these three heads; which contain tne great 
atheistical pretences of this age. 

I. That the notions of religion were first started among 
rude and barbarous people by politicians, to keep the 
people in better awe; and that tne priests found it their 
uiterest to support the&i, because they were supported by 
them. 

II. That there are some peculiar qiudities in mankind^ 
which, joined with their ignorance and fear, tend to pre- 
serve tnat seed of religion which is in many and no other 
living creature. 

III. That the consent of mankind is not so great as is 
pretended; there being several nations now known, by 
the late discoveries, which have no sense or notion of 
God, or ^ future state. 

These are the things which I shall now make it my 
business to enquire into, and thereby shew the vanity 
and folly of these general prejudices against religion. 

I begin with the first, That religion was first invented 
and carried on by politicians and priests, who aimed only 
at keeping the world in better awe, and themselves in a 
better condition. This hath been suggested by atheisti* 
cal persons in all a^es, where they have dared to appear, 
and was thought the most plausible artifice to draw in 
the people to their party ; for no men love to be imposed 
upon, especially in what concerns their ease and interest ; 
but they were not able to make out the persons, times, or 
places, when the notions of religion were first spread among 
mankind. For they could never produce any instances 
of persons, who designed to impose upon mankind in mat- 
ters of religion, but they found the general principles of 
religion were entertained among them before; as will 
appear by the following examples of the Egyptians andj^^^.^^^^ 
Greeks, which are most insisted upon. . Dd Syria. 

The Egyptians are said by Lucian to have been theHerodot. 
fir^ who set up religious worship ; and Herodotus seems ^^^^^^ ^^ 
tp be of the samp opinion* Plutarch saith it was donejjiji ^ ' 

N 4 Osinde. 
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by Osiris; and Diodoras Sicnltts saith, it was direeted 
iy Hermes^ who was a great paiiiidmn, and thi^ counsel* 
lor to Osiris, fim all that Diodorus sakh is. Shot he 
brought the honours and services of the Gods into ordsr; 
which supposes that there was religion among them be* 
fore, but he methodized it. And if we believe Sancfao- 
niathony who makes him first counsellor to Cronus, filler 
to Misor or Osiris, he began the symbolical images ^tke 
Gods, which caused such confusion hi their worship after^ 
Flatarch.de wards. Diodorus saxth, that Osiris built Thebes or Dios- 
Isid. et Oil' polis; where there was a temple to the immortal God thai 
made the worlds as appears \>j the testimomes both of 
Plutarch and Porphyry: And .the former observes, ihmt 
the most ancient j and vmoersaly and nmsi credible traditienf 
both of lawgh/ers and others, ptnlosophers^ as well as poets 
and divines J wasy that the world was not made by chance, 
wttkout a mind and reason to order and govern it. From 
whence it follows, that, before such politicians took upon 
them to ordier matters of religion, there was a generally re- 
ceived tradition of a Divine Being, which made and governed 
the wdrld^and was the true foundation on which religious 
worsh^ was bttilt. And die san^e Platarch in that dis- 
course affirms it to be an impious and atheistiml opinion 
to attribute the name oj God to insensible m/aUer; and 
adds, that there is one zmicersal reason which governs the 
world. Ammiamis Marcellinos saith, fAa/ the first begin- 
nings of religion were in Egypt j long before they were in 
other parts. Here therefore we must search om fbr the 
first laying this design by politicians ; and here we find 
it^ fixed upon Hermes Trismegistus, who, by the accounts 
given of him, was a very great man, and that in the be- 
ginnii^ of tlie Egyptian monarchy. Philo Byblius saith, 
he was called by the Egyptians Thoth ; by the Phoeni- 
cians^ Taautos 3 by the Greeks, Hermes. He flourished, 
he saith, mth great reputation for wisdom among the Phee- 
nicians; who, it seems, at that time were under the go- 
vernment of Cronus, father to Osiris, (or Misor, as tliey 
called him, from Misraim, the son of Ham, who first 
peopled those countries.) And so far there is nothing im*^ 
probable in the story; for the same person, beingof anex-^ 
traordinary capacity, might be Jn favour both with Cro- 
nus in Phoenicia, and with Osiris afterwards in Egypt. 
But he goeth on, and saith, n^Syros rd xarei rijv Bew^imcof 

that Taautus was tkefrst who took the matters of religious 
warship out of the hands of UnsUlfd men, and brought 
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tiiem imJto Jme method and order. So that we find plainly CH AJ^. 
there waa religion among the people before; bnt this J' » < 
wise politician thought be could manage it better, if he^ 
^spointed the rites of public worship so as to be most ser- 
vioeable to government. And for that end he set up the 
worship of princes after their death, (especially of Osiris, 
after Us being cut in pieces by his brother,) and joined 
their names with those of the stars, as visible deities; and 
of senate aumals, as so many living images of their Grods. 
And bereisi, as far as we can find, lay the politic inven- 
tion of Herroes Trismegistus ; not in the first planting 
the principles of religion, but in turning them that way 
aa he thought would serve best to the ends of government, 
by rming a high veneration for deceased monarchs, and 
mfriBg such thmgs as they thought most useful to man-* 
kiwL This was indeed playing the politician with reli- 
gbn. But that there was a sense of religion before among 
die people, not only appears b^ the former saying of Philo 
Bvbmis, bvt by another in bis Proem to Sanchoniathon^ 
where he saith. That the Phoenicians and Egyptians agreed Eusth, Pr. 
( froni whom other ntUions took it ut) to worship those as their £▼• l- >• 
chief Gods, which were most tisepd to mafdund; Ka) §1$ rJ ^' ^^' 
Xf9^ Tutrm/s-irrug mii fjumturxmjeo-ifMvos ; and to this purpose 
they tnrped ike temples already standins^ and erected pil^ 
lars and statues to their memories^ and made festivals to 
them. From whence it appears that there were rites of 
public worship among them before, but that Hermes 
caused them to be employed this way ; joining the wor-> 
ship of the stars and their kings together. 

But there are two very diferent accounts concerning 
that rei^iofn "which was first settled by Hermes in £gypt% 
Tfce one is of those who believe there are some reniain^ 
ders of the old Egjrptian doctrine in the Trisme^istic 
hoolcs, though with many adc&tions and interpolatioiis ; 
and their opinion is, that, under all the popular disguise^ 
Md superstitious ceremonies for amusmg the commron 
People, he did cover the true principles of natural reli^ 
gion, asserting the being and providence of God, aJnd the 
imoiortality of souls. And for this they produce nc^l 
only divers passages in those books of Hermes, which 
were known in the Egyptian times, while their priests 
^«e yet in being to have contradicted them, if they had 
pttUithed £a1sefaoodt under so great a narae^ but from the 
^tiMionies of Phitarch and lambHcbus, which cannot be 
*>8pec«ed; to w*hieh the ofnniona <tf Pydiagoras and 
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BOOK Plato, who sojourned so long among the Elgyptian priests 
^' to learn their doctrine, may be added. But it is not pre- 
tended, that in those times this was the common and pro« 
fessed religion among the people ; but that it was Kept 
up as a secret, not to be' communicated but only to such 
who were prepared for it. According to this opinion, 
the design of Hermes was not to establish any true reli- 
gion among the people, but to entertain them with pomp, 
Pluurch. and sacrifices, and ceremonies; and (as some in Plutarch 
dc isid. et ^^^^ Diodorus think) to keep up a difference among them 
Ed/bxon.* flhout the sacred animals, to secure them from an univer-^ 
Diod. Sic. sal conspiracy against the monarchy. But if the true 
*• *• notions of God and Providence, and another world, were 

preserved among the priests, especially at Diospolis, or 
the famous Thebes, where the chief of their residence 
was, then it appears that these were not scattered among 
the common people by priests and politicians, but were 
kept secret, as not so fit tor their capacities; which would 
go no further than visible deities, and a pompous worship: 
so that the true principles of religion were not sowed by 
them to serve their ends, but the corruptions of it, in or- 
der to the pleasing and entertaining the senses and devo- 
tions of the common people, who they knew were most 
affected with what was most agreeable to their supersti- 
tious fancies. And there was much more of policy than 
religion^ in keeping the best parts of it from the know- 
ledge of the people; but the politicians knew very well 
those would not serve their turn so well as the fopperies 
of their superstition. 

But there is another opinion which depends most upon 

the credit of Philo Bjblius, who lived about HadriMi's 

^ time. This man, being learned, had a mind to make 

some noise in the world with the antiquities of his own 

country, (for Byblus was a Phoenician town.) He found 

the Jewish antiquities asserted by Josephus and others, 

and the Egyptian by Apion ; and now he thought was a 

fit time to vie with them both. To that end he produces 

nine books of the Phcenician antiquities, written, as be 

pretended, long since by Sahchoniathon, and translated 

Eoseb. by him into Greek; which he pretends to have found 

Piwp. Ev. afier a most diligent search into the Phoenician monuments* 

Ed! pir.' A^nd to make it appear how credible this account of San* 

choniathon was, he saith. He took it otU of the records of 

cities, and the monuments of temples, tvkich were kept up 

in the sacred Ammonian letters. And this man is very 
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much commended by Porphyry writing against the Chris- CH af. 
tians^ for his antiquity ana veracity. What ground there I^ 
is for these pretences, may be examined afterwards : I am guscb 1 x. 
now only to consider the scheme of religion, which is c. 9. ' ' 
produced with so much pomp : and yet the author of it, 
whoever he was, was neither divine, philosopher, nor 
politician ; for it is one of the rankest and most insipid 
pieces of atheism that is to be found in antiquity. And 
Porphyry could not but detest it, unless he had produced 
it in spite to the Christians ; for he doth on all occasions 
declare not only his belief of God and Providence, but 
that he was the maker of the world, as Holstenius hath 
made it appear in his life, cap. 9. and it is well known 
that he was a professed Platonist. But let us now see 
what an account we have from this Phoenician scheme, 
about the making of the world. ^^ At first there was aEgteb. 
^^ dark, confused, restless chaos, which was agitated for aPrpp- £▼• 
" long time, and nothing came of it. At length a mix- *^ ^^' 
'^ ture happened, and this was the first principle of mak- 
^^ ing the universe ; but it was ignorant of its own mak- 
'^ ing* From this mixture came JVid^, or a slimy kind of 
^* substance, out of which issued the generation of all 
^^ things. There were some animals which had no sense ; 
*^ out of which came those which had understanding, and 
^^ -were called Tjophasemin, i. e. beholders of the heavens ) 
*^ and were m^de in the figure of an egg : and the M6t 
" shined forth, and the sun and moon and great stars ap- 
" peared. But it seems those living creatures were fast ' 
*' asleep, till they were awaked by dreadful thunders, and 
^^ then they began to bestir themselves." This is the 
short account of this matter, which depends not, we are 
^old, on Sanchoniathon's authority ; hut he took it out of 
the records of Taautm himself. And so we have the ori- 
ginal of the world according to this ancient Hermes. And 
if this were his true doctrine, it is one of the most absUrd 
and senseless pieces of atheism, and tends directly to 
overthrow all religion in the world. For can any tning 
do it more eiTectually, than to suppose that there was 
nothing originally in the world but stupid matter,, which 
by its own motion, without a God to give and direct it, 
should produce the heavens and earth, and all living crea- 
tures; and that senseless creatures should beget those 
that had understanding ; and these not capable of acting 
till they were thoroughly awaked by cracks of thunder? 
Qan we imagine this Taautus to have been any deep phi- 
losopher or politician, by setting down such extravagant 
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BOOK and utireasonable suppositions as these? But let us mi 
^' bow it was possible for him to advance any thing like re- 
ligion upon these grounds : be must be a politician in- 
deed that could do it. The first men, he saitb, conse^ 
crated the iruits of the earth, by which they lived, and 
worshipped them, and made oblations to them. This 
was a v^ notable bj^nning of religion, according to 
diis admirable politician, for mankina to worship what 
Cicero dc tSiev devoured. ' But Cotta in Cicero thought no man 
UH. ^i6 ^^ *^ ^ ^^^ ^^ warshif) what he did eat. Ecquem turn 
' amentem esse putas,qui illud, quo vescatur, credat Dewm 
esse? But he saith, That these notions of worsh^ were smt" 
able to their weakness and pusiUanimUy. This doth not 

S*ve any account bow they came to have any notions of 
ivine worship at all. What was there m the plants, 
which made them give such reverence and devotion to 
them ? They saw how they grew out of the earthy and 
had no power to help themselves, when they made use of 
tbem for food. And bow was it possible then to give 
Divifie worship to them, which must suppose power at 
least in what is worshipped ? Or else it is a most ridicu- 
lous folly in mankind to stoop to things so much below 
them. Now this original inclination to give Divine wor- 
ship to something or other, is that which argues that there 
is that which some call a natural seed of religion in human 
nature, and must come from some antecedent cause, since 
there could be nothing in these objects of worship \^ich 
should move them to it, if it had been so, as Sanchonia- 
thon represents it, from the ancient records of Taautus. 
Euseb. The two first mortals, he saith, tvere JEon and Protogo- 

Prap. Ev. fiusj and their children were Genus and Geneaf who ima'^ 
. u c. 10. ifif^ Phcenicia ; and when they were scorched with the heat, 
they lift up their hands to the sun, whom they lelieved to ^ 
the Lord of hecwen, and called him Beelsamen; the sitme, 
saith he, whom the Greeks call Ze6s. But how came they 
to imagine any Lord of heaven, if they knew that the sun 
was made out of senseless matter, as well as themiselves ? 
It may be said. That they being weak and ignorant, did Tiot 
know it. But how then came their posterity to know it, 
if the very first race of mankind were ignorant of it ? By 
what means came Taautus to be so well informed ? Reve- 
lation cannot be pretended ; for that supposes what they 
deny, viz. a Supreme Being, above matter, which hath 
understanding, and gives it to mankind. But here man- 
kind come to be understanding creatures, by being born 
of animals that had no sense; which is $i moet unreaaoa- 
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able supposition. They could not have it by original tra- CHAP, 
dition ; for that fails in the fountain-head, if the first pair ^' 
of mortals knew nothing of it. Then they must find it 
out by reason 5 and how was that possible, if there was 
no maker of the world, that there should be a Lord of 
heaven ? It is a remarkable saying of Aristotle, observed 
by Cicero, (who saw several of his pieces which we have Dc Nat. 
not, after they were brought to Rome by Sylla, and put^®'-**"* 
into order by Andronicus Rhodius,) that if there were^'^^* 
men bred under ground, and had there all conveniences 
of life, without coming upon the surface of the earth, but 
sbould only hear that there was a God and a Divine 
Power; and afterwards these persons should come out of 
their caves, and behold the earth, sea, and the heavens, 
the greatness of the clouds, the force of the wind, the 
bulk, and beauty, and influence of the sun, with the or- 
derly motions and courses of the heavenly bodies, they 
Could not but think not only that there was a Divine 
Power, but that these things were the effects of it. And 
why should there not have been the same thoughts in 
this first race of mankind, unless we can suppose that 
they had never heard of any such thing as God, or a 
Divine Power in the world ? But then I ask, how they 
should come to think of worshipping this Beelsamen, or 
Lord of the heavens ? for so he confesses they did, and 
lift up their hands to the sun. What could the lifting up 
their hands signify to a senseless mass of fire, which lately 
happened to be united together by chance in one body ? 
If he had made mankind wholly devoid of religion, till 
they had been instructed in it by some crafty politician^ 
it had been much more agreeable to this hypothesis: but 
to suppose them to pray to the heavenly bodies so early, 
and Without any instructor, must imply some natural ap* 
prehension of a Deity, although they were so much mis* 
taken in the object of Divine worship. But it is not rea- 
sonable to believe this should have been so early and so 
universal, but that they presumed the sun, moon, and 
stars, to have been the visible deities appointed to govern 
the visible world, and that the supreme Mind was to be 
worshipped in a way suitable to his own excellency, by 
acts of tne mind ; which was the opinion of many nations, 
and some of the greatest philosophers. 

Then he proceeds to relate, how, after some of their 
posterity had found out some useful inventions as to the 
conveniences of life, after their death their children erected 
statues and pillars to their memories, and worshipped and 
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BOOK kepi annual festivals at them ; and that after the death of 
i» Uranus, and Cronus> and Dagon, and the rest, Taautus 
made symbolical images of them, being made kins of 
Egypt by Cronus; and these things he saith, the Cabin, 
by Taautus's own command, entered, into records, from 
whence we are to believe that Sanchoniathon took them, 
and Philo Byblius translated them out of the Phcenician 
language. And Eusebius seems not to Question the anti- 
quity of them, but prefers this plain ana simple story far 
oefore the inventions of poets, or the allegories of the phi- 
losophers. If these things were recorded by the Cabin, 
the sons of Sydyc, brother to Misor, the father of Taau- 
tus, they do not seem to have consulted the honour of 
Taautus ; for they make him not barely to be chief coun- 
sellor to Cronus, in the design against his father Uranus, 
but that he made use of magical arts against him, (but 
they do not tell us who invented them, nor upon what 
principles they could be founded, if there were nothinc 
out matter in the world :) and besides this, he advised 
Cronus, having a suspicion of his brother, to bury him 
alive in the earth. And one would think so great a po- 
litician as Hermes would never have commanded the Ca- 
biri to have preserved these stories of himself and his an<- 
cestors. 

However, this is the account given by Philo Byblius, 
out of Sanchoniathon, about the nrst planting religion by 
Hermes, who was after worshipped himself as a God by 
the Egyptians. And now let any one consider whether 
this be a reasonable or tolerable account of the first sow- 
ing the seeds of religion among mankind. And yet this 
was the foundation of that sort of religion which came 
out of Phoenicia and Egypt into Greece. For they pre- 
tend to give an account of Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn, 
and his sons, and of Minerva at Athens, to whom San- 
choniathon saith, Saturn gave the dominion of it; but the 
Greeks, as Philo Byblius complains, confounded ail with 
their fables and allegories: but this, he saith, is the true 
foundation which they raised their mythology upon. 

It is evident, by what is said by Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and others, that there were several colonies that 
went out of Egypt into Greece, in the times of Cecrops, 
Cadmus, Danaus, and Ere6theus; and it is very probaole 
that, they carried the Egyptian superstitions along with 
them: but the person who is pretended to have settled^ 
religion amon^ the Greeks, was Orpheus; who is said to 
have reduced tnem first from barbarism, and then to have 
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modelled religion among them, and to have brought out CHAK 
of Egypt the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and ^- 
the rewards and punishments of a future state. " 

This must therefore be more particularly enquired into. 
Orpheus is reported to have been a man of quality in his 
own country of Thrace; his father having a command 
over a small territory there, called- Sithonia, saith Pliny, piin. i. iv. 
near the mountain Rhodope, whence he had his title c-n* 
Rhodopeius Orpheus. But Diodorus Siculus saith, TAa^ Diod. Sic. 
when he had accomplished himself at home, he went into ^' '^ «< >▼• 
Egypt; and from thence brought the greatest part of the 
Egyptian mysteries into Greece^ only changing the names 
from Osiris and Isis to Bacchus ana Ceres ; and so he did Eascb. Pr. 
as to the state of the good and bad after death: for, saith E?ang. 
he, The Ely sian ^fields for the soodj and the torments o/'ilx'c'V. 
Hades for the bad, were both of Egyptian original. I do ' ' * 
not question but the Egyptian superstition was in great 
measure the foundation of the Greek ; but it is hard to 
determine any thing concerning Orpheus, since Aristotle, 
who was born in Macedonia, knew nothing of him, as Ci-DeNat. 
ccro informs us, and that the verses under his name were^^^^''^*^' 
written by a Pythagorean : which is not at all improbable. 
But not only Diodorus speaks positively about him, but 
Strabo and Pausanias seem not at all to question him ; 
and Diogenes Laertius mentions an epitaph upon him at 
Dios in Macedonia. But I lay no weight on the verses 
under his name; for Suidas mentions several ancient poets 
of that name : and it is allowed on all hands that there 
have been at least great additions and interpolations in the 
veirses that bear the name of Orpheus. The Argonautics, 
Smdas saith, were written b^ one Orpheus of Crotonei 
one well acquainted with Pisistratus. Others say, the 
true author of the Orphic Poems was Onomacritus, who 
lived about that time ; and the Descent into Hades was 
written by one Orpheus of Camarine, saith Suidas. The 
most probable opinion is that of Aristotle, that his sacred 
poenis were written by a Pythagorean ; and therefore the 
Platonists, Syrianus and Proclus, might well boast of the 
agreement of the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines. It 
is no objection, that there is no%ich thing now to be 
found in Aristotle; for I think Cicero may be trusted^ 
who saw more of Aristotle than we now have. But I 
confess, if Diodorus were not deceived by the Egyptian . 
Priests^ their mentioning him with Pytnagoras, Plato, 
Eudoxus, and' Democritus, who were certainly in Egypt, 
Q^es it vibry credible that Orpheus had been there too, - 
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BOOK «ik1 carried many of the Egyptian superetitioni with bim : 
l> and he might the easier settle them in Greece, because, 
■ "' " as Diodorua Siculus observes, he had a particular interest 
in the colony which Cadmus broujght, and was much 
esteen^ed by them ; and Cadmus himself was originally 
of Thebes or Diospolb ; although Cadmus himself mi^bt 
eall ft after his own name, or at least the castle, which 
long continued it, when the city was called Thebes. 

But that Orpheus did not find those parts so barbarous, 

as to be destitute of all religion before, will appear feom 

Diod. Sic. the account Diodorus Siculus himself gives of ninv:^ Km) 

h IV. c. 25. rA mtpi vfi^ &e9hoylets fuu^Qkryi^va fui^mf, i«ft4fAi}dr< (iiv ms 

Ed, Wess. ^jy^^oy^ fi^at 1^^ ^as very well instruct^ in the theology 

of his country before be weni mic Bgypi* How could thiir 

be, if they were a wild and barbarous people, without 

any sense of God and religion, till he returned and planted 

it among them ? It is true, be calls it a mytholc^y ; and 

what else were the Egyptian doctrines about Osiris and 

lais, or about Bacchus and Ceres, as Orpheus changed 

them ? But whether it were a mythology or not, he calls 

it a theology ; such as was then known and thought to 

be true doctrine, and, I am apt to think, n)ore decent and 

agreeable to their natural notions of religion, than the 

mysteries which Orpheus brought among them from the 

Egyptians. Some have observed, that the very name <^ 

religion among the Greeks was derived from the Thra^ 

cians (0^irKf la) ; and such religion they bad among them 

before Orpheus was born, as Diodorus himself confesses. 

Whether Zaraolxis had instructed them in religion before 

the time of Orpheus, we cannot determine, unless his time 

had been better fixed. The Greeks, who write Pythago^ 

ras's life in favour to themselves, make Zamolxis his ser* 

vant ; and that he went from them to instruct the Getae, 

Herodot. among whom he was honoured as a God. But Herodo* 

gJ^w ^^' tus, who extols them as the most valiant aasd jnst of the 

CSS. y^^j^f^j^^ after he hath told the Greek story about Za«p 

molxis being servant to Pythagoras, he concludes. That h$' 

thought him long before Pythagoras. And he saith, that 

the Thracians had that opinion of his doctrine, that they 

despised death; saying^*they only went to 'Zamolods* From 

whence it is plain, that the Thracians then believed the 

Mda, l. ii. immortality of the soul : and Pompohius Mela saith. That 

^'^' belief continued among them to his time. But v^hereas 

L*r!!.^*a' Diodorus Siculus aflErms, that Orpheus brought all the 

^^l ' ^^* mythology about Hades a$id the state of the €le0d oat of 

Ed. Wess. Egypt^ and. the customs of /mrial there. For tie body wai 
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to be conveifed oner the lake Acheren by Charm, where on CH.A P. 
one side w^re pleasant fields^ and riot fo^r off the temple o f ^' 
Hecate, and Cocytus, and Lethe. I do not deny tbat Or- 
pheus might add pdrticalar cirouni^tances from what he 
had observed in Egypt; but that the whole traditioir coa- 
cerniog a future state came from thence^ is so far from 
beifig true^ tbat the Thracians, the Gets, and Hyperbo- 
rei, had the like tradition among them, as appears by the 
Gothic Eddas, where we read oj the judgment of another Edda My- 
world; and that the good shall dwell with Odin in a^^ol«c-3* 
liappy state, and the bad go to Helien and ThkBPulheim : 
and a large account is given of the manner of judicature 
in the other world, from the brass tabled of the H^per-^ 
borei in the isiaod of Delos ; which are mentioned in the 
dialogue Axiocbus, in Plato's works. And however it be 
not gfixoame, it is* ^nfiicxent to our purpose, tl»U: all this 
tradition came not out of Egypt, One would think, by 
the account given by Diodorus, that neither Orpheus nor 
the Egyptians believed any thing at all concerning a fu- 
ture state, but that only some ceremonies were used 
a^out burials, wherein the lives of men were enquired 
into, and judgment passed upon them ; which the histo* 
rian tbiciKs more effectual for reforming mankind, than 
An^ Greek or poetical fables. But that the Egyptians 
had a real belief of another state, appears from Dicxldrus 
himself. For if any person were accused before the so- 
lemn judicature which sat upon him, if the matter were 
not prc»ved, the accuser was severeljr punished ; if it were, 
the Dody was deprived of burial.; if there were no accu- 
sation, then the person's virtues were rertiero^bered, his 
piety, justice, chastity, &c, and they concluded with a 
pr«yer, that he might be admitted to the blessed? society 
of the' good; and the people applauded his happiness in 
^at respect. But Porphyry, who cannot be suspected of Porphyr. de 
imgjBBpy in this matter, giVes a more particukflt account of l^*"'^,^, 
this prayer; which he saith Euphianftis trapslated out of *• ' ^ ' 
the ^yptian lainguage; and the substance of it is this. 
They first take out the bowels, and put them into a chest 
on purpose, and then lift it u^ towards >heaten^ and^.the 
person to whom it belongs makes a prayer in the name of 
the deceased, to the Sun and all the Gods, which give life 
to imcn, that they would receive him> into the society of 
tke imbiortal Gods. For he had piously worshipped the 
jQ^ds Us parents bad taught him, as long as he lived ;- he 
bttdr honoured those from Whom he came into the world; 
ht bad.not kSled, xxbt injured or defrauded any one, nor 
rbir. II, o ' * 
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BOOK had committed any horrible wickedness; but if be timA 

^' offended in eating and drinking, it was for the sake of 

' that which was in that chest ; and so they took that^ aod 

threw it into the river, and entombed the rest of the body. 

By this we see a distinction is to be made between the 

general sense of another life, and some particular super'* 

stitions, such as those Orpheus carried into Greece ; where 

they had a notion of another world before, as well as in 

Egypt : for it is not reasonable to presume that the Greeks 

should be worse in this respect than the most barbarous 

Northern people. For, besides those already mentioned, 

Cae*. 1. Ti. Csesar^ ana Strabo, and Ammianus Marcellinus say, that 

AmSaii7* ^^ Druids asserted the immortality of souls; and neither 

MarccUin. Orpheus, ndr any out of Egypt, ever conversed among 

1. XV. them. 

But sonie in our age are so fond of the Egyptians, that 
they will by all means make the immortality of souls to 
-Cnoa. be a noble invention of theirs : Nobilissimum auiem eorum 
p^Tn. inventumfuit immx>rtalitas animce. What is the meaning 
of this noble invention f Is it that none ever thought of it 
before them ; and all others derived it from them ? That 
appears already to be otherwise; and that very distant 
and remote nations, who had no communication with 
these noble inventors, held the same opinions, as mi^ht^ 
if it were needful, be proved by undoubted testimonies, 
both of the East and West Indies, where neither Orpheus 
nor the Egyptian Priests were ever heard of. And Pau- 
Paman. in sanias long since observed, That the Chaldceans and In^ 
Mcsfc dians held the same, and before the Egyptians; for he 
Hcrodot. makes them the first* But Herodotus saith. That the 
^^'^» in- Egyptians were the first who asserted the immortality of 
souls: not absolutef}^, but so as to pass from one boau tQ 
another^ till at last it came into a human body* And of 
this noble invention let the Egyptians have the due ho- 
nour, and not those Greeks, who, as he saith, woidd de- 
prive them of it. It is great pity they should lose it / 
Dfod. $ic. since Diodorus Siculus sa^th, Tne soul oj Osiris passed into 
I. i. c, 85. ^ ^/; and that is the reason why they give so much Ao- 
nour to it. It cannot be denied, tnat some Greek philo* 
sophers of ereat reputation did assert the transmigration 
0/ souls, if their doctrine be not misrepresented ; but nei- 
ther Pythagoreans nor Platonists did hold it universally, 
nor in such a manner as is commonly understood. For 
they held no transmigration of the souls of good men,^ 
which wer^ fit for happiness, but asserted that they went 
immediately to heaven, or a state of bliss; as may be 
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proved by the testimonies of Epicharmus, EmpedocIeSj CHAP. 
Plato, and many others. But the diflSctilty lay aoout im- J- 
pure souls : the Pythagoreans utterly rejected the poeti* Epicharm: 
cal fables about the state of the dead; and therefore they apud Otot. 
were forced to think of some way of purifying them after Excerpt, 
death. They had no light to direct them but their own^\g^^nt^ 
imagination; and they thought it best for the same soul Alex. Str! 5. 
to come into another human body, to try if it would be-Po"»«Ph»- 
have itself better, that it might be happy 3 but for profli- *^- P' *** 
gate and very wicked persons, they told them of going 
into such beasts as were most remarkable for those vices 
they were most addicted to; as the cruel into tigers and 
beasts of prey ;^ the voluptuous into swine; the proud and 
vain into birds; the idle and soft into fishes.^ This is the 
account given, saith Bessarion, by Timseus, in his book 
de Mundo et Anima. And when Trapezuntius charged 
Plato with asserting that brutes were informed ly human , 
soulsy Cardinal Bessarion, a very learned Greek, utterly 
denies it, and saith. That Plato doth not make the soul of a Bcssar. 
man to become the soul of a brute; but only that it is cow- J^"**Ca-. 
fned to it €is a prison for a certain time, but it is not capable J^?"* "' 
of acting therefor want of proper organs. So that these 
philosophers* opinion was very different from the Egyp- 
tians. But whence came the most ancient philosopners 
to hold the immortality of souls ? Had they it from the 
Egyptians? Plutarch saith, that Thales was the first; not 
that held the soul to be immortal ; for so many did before 
him ; but that maintained it as a philosopher by reason ;' 
that is, because it had the principle of motion within it- 
self, and so could not be supposed to forsake itself, or to 
cease moving by the death of the body. ©aX^j oTrsiffivaTo Pint, dc 
fjpwTO^ Tijy ^I'up^^v, f6(riv usikIwitov xol) auToxiwjToy, For, as f**?^* ^^'^^ 
Cicero observes, a body is moved by impulse from another j^^XyUnd. 
body, but the soul finds it hath this power wholly within Cic. Tusc. 
and from itself; and therefore is immortal. '• *3« 

But Pythagoras is jaid to have learnt this doctrine in 
Egypt, He called the soul a self-movins number, saith 
Pmtarch in the same place, i. e. as he wen explains it, he 
puts number, after his mystical way, for a mind : and it 
seems very strange to me, that so great a man as Aristotle 
should think Pythagoras spake literally of numbers ; as 
though any number could move itself. But Plutarch 
rightly interpreted him ; and the latter Pythagoreans, Porpfajr. in 
from Moderatus Gaditanus, made no scruple of saying Vit-F^thi^, 
that Pythagoras expressed his sense about immaterial beings ^^^l^^ '^ 
by numbers €LfidJtgures^ as having nothing of matter in them, o$\t, p.354^ 
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40QK And it 18 v^ probable h^ learnt this way from the spin 
^* bol6 and bier^yphics of the Egyptians. But Cieero 
Cic. Tiwc. **ith, Thai he ha4 karnf the immortality of the soul from 
u i6w * his master Pherecydes ; which he confirmed very much. 
Cap. xj. And it is observable, that he first supposes a general con- 
sent of mankind as to the immortality of souls^Jrom a very 
ancient tradiiion ; and then proceeds to the philosophers^ 
who offered ^ ^tve reasons kh* asserting it;, of which be 
Cap. u. gives an account. And if there were such a general con- 
sentyroin all antiauity^ as he affirms, then this doctrine 
could not originally come out of S^gypt by Orpheus into 
Greece. 

Ltt us now consider the sense of religion^ or Divine 
worship among the Greeks, before Qrpheus's tioae ; 
whether they were such strangers to it as they must be 
Plato in Supposed, if he brought it first among them- Plato was 
Cratyi. ^ ^^^y competent witness as to the old Greeks ; and be 
Ed. Ficia, affirms, thai the first inhabitants of Greece seemed to him to 
have worshipped no other Gods but the sun^ moon^ and 
earthy and sixirs^ and the heavens; as most barbarous na-- 
iians siiU do. So that here we have the s^me religion in 
Greece^ that was then common to the rest of the vvorld, 
u e. the worship of visible Deities, and such as they ag^i^ 
bended to have the greatest influence upon their a&irSk . 
The heavenly bodies did strike them wi|;h astonishsaent at 
their vastness and beauty, and orderly motion, and the 
benefits they continually received from them ; and thea^ 
they were most ready to pay their devotions to, as. to 
those which appeared most to them ; but that which did 
not appear, was to them that were so much governed by 
sense, as if it were not. As if we suppose a prince travel- 
ling with his chariot in the country, with the. curtains 
drawn up on all sides, and a great retmue about him ; the 
people are much surprised with so great an appearance, 
and flock about them to see to whom they must pay their 
respects; and seeing nobody ifn the chariot, they turn 
their eyes to the attendants, and especially to him that 
aits so high, in the cbach-box, and i;nanages the horses^ 
and immediately give him that profound reverence which 
waa only due U$ the prinpe himself, if he had appeared. 
Much att^r this manner it was with the foarbaroua peo- 
ffle, both in Greece and other parts ef the v^orld. There 
was something so great as to req^uire devpt^n frpm tH^emi 
and they looked, aboujb them, and ooiiJd ^^ nothing 
which tliejT thought could deser>^.it better tlw\ the sun^ 
moOiij and steni^^ wlis^h^.wei)^ ^iafij^d \^rf hig^^ ancL; Y^ 
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the Ippeit movers which kept aH things in their order, and c H At. 
imde them so serviceable to them. But this is far from ^- 
•tfeing «*i arguinent that they had no religion ;. it beinjg " 
m^et- a kigu they had too much, but knew not how to 
gO'tert i it. But this wks a far more reasonable worship, 
IJmti thkt which Orpheus or the old poets brovight ih 
amtrng the Greeks; whose stories and ceremonies wei^ 
ao ahhy and indecent, as were enough to have turned thb 
M^machs of modest and virtuous nien from any kind of 
tvor^ip, which had the tincture of so much obscenity 
Soing alon^ with it. And it is really to be wondered at^ 
that the Orphic mysteries and poetical fables received 
among the Greeks, did not quite overthrow all reh^bn 
afrtong them. For, as Plutarch well saith. Absurd noifton^Platarcb.dc 
if God have tmj bad conseqiwnces both ways ; far some are ^^^* «tOsir. 
plunged into the depth of superstition, and others, t& avoid 
that, run themselves into atheism. And if there had not 
been some very great reason in nature to have kept the 
iiotion of a Deity in men's minds, it is hardly conceivable, 
that, under all the horrible superstitions of Greece, therb 
sbould be any such thfngi^ a sense of religion left amonk 
them. But the evidence of that was so great, as made aM 
men of understanding to put any tolerable sense upoA 
those vile superstitions, which were so prevailing ift 
Grecjce, after the Egyptian fopperies were brought ill 
among them. The rule they went by was this, that rdU 
gion must be preserved in the world, not to serve politic 
ends, but to satisfy the reason and common senile of man^ 
kind ; and that since such a way of worship was so gone- 
rally received, they were willing to put the best construc*- 
tions upon it, and to make it some way or other serve- U) 
k.6^ up the sense of a Divine power m the management* 
ojF the wovld. And of this v^ have a remarkable in^tatiee 
in Plutafch, with respect to the Egyptian mysteries, in his 
treatise of U\s ahd Osiris. He professes at first a gfeatd^ 
Are to Jind out the truth of these things that concern thB 
knowledge of Ghd, it being ihe greatest blessing God ean 
give, and mankind can receive; and that without it immor" 
tJatiti/ is fiat life, but duration. And the end of all, he sailii, 
is ilie khowlmge of the first and principal and intMectual 
^M^g. ^12v riX^ liiv ^ too 'GTC&rts )c«) xyp/s xcCi voijt8 ^vmx^. Plotarch. de 
But he can mlalte nothing aft all of the matters cf fact withj**^;*^^^^**"' 
ration to Osiris and Isis, which he looks on as very ab- Ed/oxon. 
MiVd ; arid so bvfeithrows all the Phceniaian scheme of Phih 
B^iflik^, who livM ditiph about the same time under Tra- 
jftft. But PluC^b silSlh, Tb Ufid&stand those things ofim. c, ao. 
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BOOK a Divine Being literally , is so absurd and impious , that they 
^' deserve to be spit at who offer them. And for thoee who 
interpret these things of great princes informer timesy who 
had Divine honour given them, this^ he saith, is the way to 
overthrow the natural sense of a Divine Being, and so open 
the way to atheism, by confounding Gods and men together; 
as he saith Euhemerus Messenius had done. And there- 
fore he was fain to turn all into allegory) to avoid the mis- 
chief of absurd and impious opinions concerning that 
Divine Power which be owned to be in the world ; and 
Ibid. c. 45> not only so, but he adds^ (as is already observed,) A40 xm 
Ed. Oxon. f/raiMrikoLtQg aunj xarMCiy ex BioXiyoov xoA vofji^^erow u$ re itomj- 
reii, xet) fiXoo-ofeg ho^ci, rijv cipx^^ aSeo^orov ^00'0(, r^v di firjfiir 
Wxjogeiv xa) hoat^akevjrrov, oux iv Xjiyois /xovoy, hSs hv f^iiai$, oAAa 
iv re rekMretls iv re ^vo-laify xa) ^pSaptus xei ''EAAijtf'i ttoXXox^ 
crspif epojxevijv, «o^ vr' anftiv xou oXoyov xo) axoSipvyiTov mtoceheu Tf 
auTOfjMTco TO Tav* that there was a very ancient traaiiion in 
the world among all sorts of men, and which had obtained 
a firm and unshaken belief in the world, not only in common 
talk, but in their greatest mysteries, and that both among 
Greeks and Barbarians, that th^universe was not made by 
chance, or without reason, but that it was made and govern- 
ed by it. From whence it follows, that there was such a 
tradition among the old Greeks, which did not lose- its 
authority when those mysteries were brought in; and 
that made the most intelligent persons tp apply them that 
way. For it seems, by the account he gives of Euhemerus 
Messenius, that atheistical persons took great advantages 
. from these stories of their Gods, to prove that there were 
none at all ; but only that ^reat men in former ages, that 
bad found out some useful inventions, were deified after 
their deaths. Plutarch makes that, a fabulous story, 
which he tells of his golden inscriptions in Panchaea, to 
prov^. the truth of his assertion, which none ever saw be- 
sides himself; and he affirms, that there were no such 
persona as the Panchsei : but others have shewed thiit 
there was such a place as Panchaea about Arabia Felix. 
Diod. SlcuU And Diodorus Siculus mentions it as a considerable island 
Ed^ w ^* '^ ^^^ Arabian Sea, and that the inhabitants are called 
ess. p^i^qIj^j , j^^j ^]^^|. ^Qg^Y the city Panara there is a temple 
to Jupiter Triphyllius, which was in great veneration for 
its antiquity and magnificence, which he describes at 
large : and upon the mountain there it is said that UraiAus 
of old inhabited ; .and the people were called Triphyllii, 
from three different tribes which joined there, ana were 
afterwards driven out by Ammcm. Atid to mak^.tbe 
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«tory of Euheinerus more probable, he saith^ the inhabi- QH^p. 
-tants came first out of Crete in Jupiter's time 5 so that ^' 
Pliatarch was very much to seek, when he denied that 
there was any such place as Panchaea, or such a person as 
Jupiter Triphyllius. And Diodorus further saith, there 
was in it a golden pillar in the old Egyptian letters^ 
>vfaerein there were inscriptions, containing the acts of 
Uranus and Jupiter, and of Diana and Apollo, written by 
Hermes ; which is a very different account of this matter 
irom what Plutarch cives. Some are willing to excuse 
Euhemerus, as though he intended nothing more but to 
let the Greeks know that they worshipped such for Gods 
which had been men 5 which was true enough. But this 
did not reach his design, according to Plutarch ; which Plutuch.d* 
was to prove that there were no other Gods but these: so j^*""" .?***' 
Plutarch ranks him with Diagoras Melius and Theodorus, ^^^^ j** 
who said, there were no Gods, And the Epicurean in Nat. Dtor. 
TuUy said, that Euhemerus destroyed all religion ; which *• ». «"• 4** 
could not be true, if he had left any Divinity to be wor- 
shipped. Sextus Empiricus reckons him among thesext Kmp. 
Atheists, and saith, he was a conceited man; but hea<lA9ath.. 
charges him only with saying, that some great men in^'^^'^' 
former ages had been made Gods ; which was so evident a 
thing, that one would think none could have been called 
an Atheist merely upon that account. But Jupiter of 
Crete had been advanced a long time to the highest di- 
vine honour ; and consequently those who went about to 
disprove his worship, were thought to destroy the wor- 
ship which belongs to the Supreme God. But Diodorus Euseb. 
Siculus, in a fragment of his sixth book, preserved byP«P«Ev, 
Ensebius, gives a very different account of him, and that ^ *' 
from Euhemerus's own words, viz. That the ancients had 
delivered to their posterity two different notions of Gods; 
one of those that were eternal and immortal, as the sun, 
moon, and stars, and other parts of the universe; but 
others were terrestrial Gods, that were so made, because 
they were benefactors to mankind ; as Hercules, Bacchus^ 
and others. And as to Euhemerus, he saith, that he was 
a favourite of Cassander^ king of Macedonia^ by whose 
command he made a voyage into those partSj where he 
found the things before mentioned. But some learned Bochan. 
men* are still of Plutarch's opinion, that Euhemerus** ^*^' ^' Mf 
Panchaea is a mere figment of his ; for which I do not see*^* "* 
any reason sufficient, especially when the same persons do 
allow Sanchoniathon's Phoenician anti(}uities; and me* 
thinks Euhemerus- 8 account of the inscriptions on pilUrt 
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BOOK oftb^ acts of Uranus and Cronus, and Jupiter and Am* 
J* mon, and the Sacred Letters by Hermes, comes sa near to 
Pbilo Bjblius, that one would think be had coaipar^ 
Qptes with £uhemeru8 and Diodorus Siculus. But their 
design was different in this respect, that Sanchotiiathoa 
justified the making men to be Gods, but Eohem^rus 
>vent 4bout to prove they were n$i Gods^ because they 
had been men. It is possible that the ccMDoaon peo]^ 
m^bt account him an Atheist for denying Jupiter of 
Crete to be God, or for saying that his sepulchre was tfl> 
be found. But wh]r should Plutarch charge him on thb 
account, when he himself so much finds fault with tfao86 
who made men to be Gods ? He endeavoured, he saitb, 
to avoid the extremes both of superstition and athcasin | 
but he could but endeavour it, when he allowed the prac-* 
tices of the Greeks and Egyptians, and only offered 
at some forced interpretations of them, against the gene- 
ral sense of the Egyptian mysteries. • 

But however it appears from him, that the old Greeks 

did preserve the ancient tradition of the world not bmg 

made by chance, which is the foundation of all religioOt 

Plato de And Plato, when he enters upon the discourse against 

LL. 1. X. atheism, begins with two things, viz. That the $un, and 

moon, and stars, and the order of seasons, shewed there wa$ 

a God and Providence ; and the consent of all mankind, 

Greeks and Barbarians. Now, how could Plato have 

said this of the old Greeks, if they had been without any 

religion till Orpheus ^ame out of Egypt ? And we have 

an evident proof of the practice of Divine worship among 

Marmor. them, from the Parian Chronicle ; where it is said, That 

Arundel. i)ei4calion, after he had escaped the flood, went to Athens^ 

^ndi there offered a solemn sacrifice for his deliverance; and 

Pausan. in Pausanias saith» hs there built a masnific&tt temple •' 

Atticis. >vhich are sufficient evidences of the reUgion of the old 

Gree^ks, even before they had the name of Hellens from 

th^ son of Deucalion* But I have not yet done with 

Pipdorus Siculus, who lets foil several insinuations, si 

though be were of the mind of Euhemerus Messeniiwi 

$nd that the old i^ligion, botfi in Egypt and elsewhere^ 

wfis nothinff but a politic contrivance. For in the be* 

ginning of his history he pretends to give an account of 

^ beginning of all things i but it is such a one as plainly 

shews he vyas no friend to religion ; for he takes away 

the very fooadati^n of it^ bir siipposiiig the.worfd to 

be produced without any'intelle^im ojuise. He saith it 

first there were two opintons amoi^ the phiknd^ers sad 
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hktorkms : one was, that the world had been always just CHAR, 
as it k ; the other, that there was a beginning of man* ^ 
kind, and of other things. But how ? This he undertakes 
to explain after this .manner. At first there was a chaosj 
or a confused mixture of heaven and earth and all to** 
gether ; then followed a separation of bodies from each 
other, aqd thence came the present frame of the woiid. 
The lighter bodies moved forward, as the air and fire, by 
which motion came the sun, moon, and stars : but the 
grosser and more heavy parts subsided together: the 
moister made the sea, and the dry the earth } which was 
very moist, but being quickened by the heat of the sun, 
swelled up in several tumors, with thin skins, containing 
the materials of living creatures ; which having strength^ 
brake through those skins, and thence came all sorts of 
animals. But the heat of the sun and the winds harden* 
ing the surface of the earth, no more of such swellings 
appeared ; and so the animals are since continued by pro'^ 
pagation. But the men which were thus born were very 
wild at first, but by degrees they came to understand one 
another, and to find out the conveniences of living. This 
is the short abstract of the account he gives : which is 
just the Epicurean hypothesis in other terms; which was 
much in vogue in the time of Diodorus Siculus, (which, 
saith Suidas, was that of Augustus,) especially after 
Lucretius's poem was in such reputation : for, he saith, he 
very well understood the Latin tongue, and had great 
helps to his history from Rome; and whosoever com-^ 
pares this with Lucretius, will scarce find any difference. 
And Eusebius observes, that he does not so much as once Euteb. 
mention the name of God in it, but leaves all to chance PfP* Et. 
and a fortuitous concourse ; and as it is expressed in Plii-piutarch.de 
tarch, where the Epicurean opinion is delivered much to pucit. Phil. 
the same purpose, the world is said to have come together l- »• c. 4* 
^t first by a motion of atoms, without Providence. Where 
there must be something defective in the beginning, to 
flhew this to have been the Epicurean hypothesis ; for as 
it stands it seems to be Plutarch's own opinion, which is 
directly contrary to what he had said before in the fore-r 
j^ine chapter, where he blames Anaximander for leaving 
oiit the efficient cause ; for, saith he, matter alone can do 
oothin^ without it. And the same he repeats against 
Aiiaiimenes; and saith plainly, 'AdvvuTov yoip upx^v jx/IavPlutarclvdc 
i»ijv &>fl|v r&v Svtmvj If ^^ wi mwa wrog'^a*' AitXti xai Th vo^v^^^'^^^* 
mStUfif yjp^-iicoribifBir oI«y, 0^ Apyup^s kpm -cj'jdj td feww^A^t ye- Ed!xyland. 
wi«*9 iif ps^ %ei TO vroftSy |, ro&risiv 6 ifYvpoxord^ that it is 
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BOOR as impossible that matter alone should be the cause of 
^ things, as it is for metals to form themselves into pots 
and cups without an artist. So that Plutarch must be 
cleared from that opinion, which he so justly opposes ; 
and he commends Anaxagoras in a particular manner, for 
addinff mind as the efficient cause to matter; which 
brought it out of confusion into that order that appears in 
PUb. Nat. the world. Pliny saith of Diodorus, Apud GrcBcos demi 
Hnt.l.U nugari; but he only applies it to the title of his book; 
f^ ^' ^ and it is not true of tne beginning of it. Pliny himself 
took the world to be an eternal Being, which he calls 
God; and so was against Diodorus's making of the world. 
But Diodorus quotes Euripides, the scholar of Anaxa- 
goras, for his chaos : but that is not the point, whether 
tnere were such confusion at first, but how the world 
came out of it. It is certain that Anaxagoras did not 
only hold a chaos at first, but an Eternal Mind, which 
ordered the world, and brought things into that beauty 
Laert. in and usefulness which they have. Diogenes Laertius saith, 
Pko^m. that Anaxagoras followed Linus, and he was before Or- 
pheus : if It were only in that of the chaos, there was 
nothing extraordinary m that; for all that supposed the 
world to be made, asserted it : but if it were oi: the mind 
as the efficient cause, that is a considerable testimony of 
the antiquity of that opinion among the old Greeks. And 
Orpheus, as Suidas gives an account of his doctrine, saith. 
That he held a chaos, and before that an cether of Grod^s 
making; which was the great instrument in framing the 
world. 
Easeb. de But Eusebius charges the most part of the Greek philo^ 
Piwp. Et. sophers with being ofDiodoru^s mind in this matter: but 
1. 1, c. 8. I ijQpg tQ make it appear otherwise in the progress of 
this discourse; being now only to consider this assertion 
as we find it in him. And I cannot but take notice of the 
unfairness of it; for he represents it as if there had been 
but two opinions amons the philosophers; that of the 
eternity of the world, and its being made by chance; as if 
he had never heard of an Eternal Mind among them; 
which it is impossible so inquisitive and learned a man 
should be ignorant of. But he offers no kind of proof of 
the truth of what he lays down; not so much as the 
inscriptions of Hermes, or the Commentaries of Taautus, 
which Sanchoniathon and Philo Byblius pretended to. 
He gave^ no manner of reason how the confused matter 
wa* put into motion, or how the separation of the lighter 
and heavier bodies was effected; how the heavenly bodicf^ 
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came to have distinct vortices, without interfering with CHAP, 
each other; how the moister and heavier parts came to ^' 
be divided, so as to make two such great bodies as the 
earth and sea to be so distinguished and parted from one 
another ; which are considerable difficulties, and ought to 
have been cleared. It may be said, Thxit he writes not 
like a philosopher^ but as an historian ; and only in general 
lays down the principles that had been received by philo^ 
sophers. But this doth not vindicate him; for then he 
should have set down all their opinions, which he doth 
not, but purposely avoids that which would have resolved 
these difficulties. For if an Eternal Mind be supposed to 
give and direct the motion of matter, then we may easily 
conceive not only whence motion itself came, but whence 
gravitation, or the tendency of bodies towards their centre ; 
whence the several great bodies of the heavens came to 
have their distinct circumvolutions ; and whence the earth 
and sea came to be so divided and parted from one an-> 
other. 

But Diodorus was sensible that there would be great 
objections made against the production of animals out of 
the earth, without any other cause than the heat of the 
sun, and moisture and putrefaction of the slimy substance 
of the earth. And therefore to answer them, the £^^p-Diod.Sic. 
tians, he saith, produce this experiment among them, that >• '• c. lo. 
about Thebes, when the earth is moistened by the Nile, bv ^^ 
the intense heat of the sun falling upon it, an innumerable 
multitude of mice do spring out ; which being done after 
the earth was so much hardened, and the first influences 
abated, much more might all kind of animals come out of 
the earth at first. 

But, in the first place, we have nothing but the testi- f. 
mony of these Egyptians for the original truth of this ; 
who brought it as an argument to justify their own 
hypothesis. And from them other writers have taken 
it, without examining the truth of it; as Ovid, Mela, Ovid. Me- 
Pliny, &c. iElian §oes farther, (who lived in Adrian's Jj?*®n*j^ 
time ;) for he saith, tn his way between Naples and Puteoli^^^^ 
he saw such imperfect animals, half mud, and half living 
creatures; altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera tellus, as 
Ovid describes them. But this is very far from making 
any tolerable proof; for they might be perfect animals, 
and only one part appear out of the mud or dirt, and the 
other be covered over with it. And this in all probability 
was the case in Egypt ; for these were seen only in the 
mudf after the Nile was returned into its channel, as Mela 
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BOOK afHnm, ITU sedavit diktvta et se sibi reddidit^ per humenteg 
^ cumpos qucedam nondum perfecta animaHa, &c. Now this 
Mda i'u ^^^ * ^^'"y ^'^ **"'® ^^^ ^"y persons to go farther than as 
c. 9. ' to what appeared to them at a distance ; and because they 
isaw but some parts, they concluded the rest to be nothing 
but slime. But this iis a very slight and imperfect way of 
making experiments. Did any of the Egyptians take and 
dissect any of these ihiperfect anima1s> and shew bow k 
^ias possible, in the formation of them, for one part of 
them to he nothing but mud^ When the rest had all the 
|>roper organs belonging to such animals ? If the internal 
and vital parts be first formed, (as no doubt they are,) 
and the blood passing through the heart into the outwahd 
parts be the . great instrument of perfecting the organs of 
fiense and motion, how is it possible to conceive, that, 
where the inward parts are perfect in their kind, one 
main part of an animal should have nothing like organs, 
but merely be a mass of dirt ? And by what means could 
that afterwards be joined with the other, to make up one 
perfect aiiimal? It is agreed among the best observers, 
and most curious enquirers into these things, that the 
heart i$ the first of the solid parts, and the blodd of the 
fluid : but whether it be by a dilatation of the punctum 
salienSf or red beating speck, into several parts, whereof 
one is for the upper, and the other for' the lower arid ^ 
reipoter parts ; or it be by extension of the several parts 
in little, as an einbryo, (as it is in plants ;) or by a fer^ 
mentation raised in the fluid matter by an active fluid 
conveyed into it, Upon the conjunction of male and female, 
(which are the several hypotheses of the most inquisitive 
persons in this philosophical age ;) which way soever we 
take it, this Egyptian hypothesis of imperfect animals is 
repugnant to ^e most accurate observations which have 
.been made about the generations of animals. And how- 
ever such things might then pass among such who take 
all upon trust from the Egyptians, or others, who never 
examined them ; yet it would be the only proof of imper- 
fect animals, to find any in our age to defend those crude 
find absurd opinions. As though any thing were to be 
' believed rather than the most reasonable things in the 
world, viz. God and Providence ; which appear most con-^ 
spicuously in the production of animals : insomuch that 
oUr sagacious Dr. Harvey, after all his diligent and exact 
Hanreiusde^eriiq^uiries, confesses, Ma* the power and presence <^ the 
Anhnai!.' ^^^V ^ ^^ where more observable than in the formation if 
Excrcitat. f^nlmals* Neque sane tispiam altbi^ quam in animalis fa- 
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h'ica, omnipotens Creator in operibus suis out manifestius CHAP. 
conspicitur^ aut prcesentius ejus Numen adest. And he *• 
could find no satisfaction in any hypotheses of the greatest """"~'"'~" 
naturalists, without taking in the immediate power ajtd 
providence of God. Quaprapter rem recte- pieque (mffa 
quidem sententia) reputaverit, qui rerum omnium genera-' 
tiones ab eodem ilh cBterno atque omnipotente Numine de- 
duxerity d cujus nutu rerum ipsarum universitas dependet* 
Quod uhique prcesens^ singulis rerum naturalium operibus 
non minus adsit^ quam toti universo, quod Numine suo sive 
Providentia, arte ac menfe divina, cuncta animalia procreeL 
And even Mr. Hobbes himself, who was as unwilling to 
call in the help of Providence as another, yet is forced to 
give up the cause in this matter ; and freely confesses. 
That if* men examine the several machines in order lo gene^ 
ration and nutrition^ and think they were not ordered by an 
intelligent Being to their several offices^ they must be said 
to be without understanding themselves. Qui si .machinas Hohh, 6^ 
omnes turn generationis turn nutritionis satis perspexerint^ Hominc, 
nee tamen eas a mente aliqua conditas ordinata^que qd sua ^ f^Q*. 
quasque officia viderint^ ipsi projecto sine mente esse censendi 
sunt* And yet he sets down the words of Diodorus Si- 
cuius in the beginning of that chapter; and thinks that is 
us Jar as men can go by philosophy, without revelation* 
How can these things consist ? For men without revelation 
may find out all the machines in the body, and therefore 
may be convinced that there was an Eternal Mind, >yhich 
firaiiie a being to these things j which is more than Diodorus 
Siculus. or his philosophers could find. For they affirmedi 
that qnimals were formed by chance, out of mud and putre* 
f action, without any mind;, and therefore, according tp 
him^. they liad none themselves. And some of our mo6t 
experienced and skilful anatomists, after all th^ir debates 
about the several mechanical hypotheses conceVning the 
production of animals, have concluded that it is impos-* 
sible that mere matter and motion, of whatsoever figwrB. the 
particles of matter be, should make up the body of an 
antmal; but that we must have recourse to a m^fit wise 
and^ omnipotent jigeni, which almp is ablie to do it. Interea Excrcit. 
ratum maneat jtixta normam optima philosophice fieri non ^"^°]?'^* 
posse^ ui particulce siu^ corpuscuU\quonio(Ucunqu€ Jiguraia^cieTt et^ 
soh mQtu,fortuito in corpus human^m ofit belluinum sponte H^rdeciy 
i;oalescant: sed necessqria ad hpe opu^ qmmnio sapientissi-^^* '^^' 
nmn^ p^mtissm qui4mii^MfifJik 
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BOOK Deum solum famutre cuncla animaliay eifcscundiiaiem ovis 
I* addere. 

And those who plead most for the motion of the par- 
EtmuUeri tides of matter in forming the body, yet confess, that it 
insrit. Me- jg hardly possible to conceive how the kinds of animals 
^^ ^ *^' can be preserved, unless there be something beyond that, 
to regulate and determine that motion ; but what that is, 
they are not able to explain. Let now any persons that 
have the use of understanding, consider whether ^his 
Egyptian hypothesis have the least credibility in it, since 
it IS grounded on so little authority. 
11. But that is not all : for we shall prove it to be repug- 

nant to the most certain accounts we have of the nature^ 
as well as the production of animals; both which are im- 
possible to be conceived to be the mere result of a for- 
tuitous motion of matter, by the heat of the sun upon the 
slime of the earth. As will appear by considenng the 
most necessary and vital parts of animafs themselves, and 
what relates to the several kinds, and the preservation of 
them : for the Ejgyptians argued from their mice to all 
other animals. The most necessary and vital parts of 
animals are such as the course of the blood and respiration 
depend upon ; without which it is impossible for them to 
live. The course of the blood supposes the heart, as the 
great machine in the body ; and the several arteries are 
as so many vessels to convey the blood into the several 
parts. But here is so much wisdom and contrivance in 
this, that unless the heart had been framed in such a 
manner, and the blood put into such a motion as it is, 
the preservation of life had been impossible. And life 
itself is something beyond the mere coalition of the parti- 
cles of matter : for if that were sufficient, then there must 
be life in all parts of matter united together, (but neither 
stones nor plants are animals ;) and they become animals 
by that which makes the difference between them and 
inanimated things ; which are the constant course of the 
blood, and the distribution of nourishment to the severd 
parts of the body in order to their sup|)ort ; and when 
these are at an end, the life of an animal is gone. Now, 
in order to this course of the blood, the heart hath its 
peculiar and wonderful frame and motion ; for therein, is 
the chief scat of that which is called the ^me of life; 
which is nothing else but that brisk and vigorous motion 
of the blood, which actuates and enlivens the whole body. 
But both the natural heat and motion of the blood are 
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unaccountable in the mechanical way. Unde auiem aliter CH AP: 
color hie perennis enascatur, hand fociie dixerim, siquidem ^- 
adferm^ntationis operam recurrere inane auxilium est, quo-^ eol Apo- 
niam ipsamet sine colore nihil egerii. To say the natural logia,pa«4« 
beat is caused by fermentation, can give no manner of 
satisfaction; for from whence comes this fermentation, 
but from heat ? And so heat must be supposed in order 
to the producing heat ; and there can be no end in such 
kind of suppositions. And if the particles did of them- 
selves give it, then it must be discerned as much at first as 
afterwards : but the contrary is observed in animals ; for 
the blood is more fixed at first, and its heat rises by 
degrees, as the parts are forming. If it be said. There ts 
a spiritus genitalis j which causes all that heat and motion ; 
I ask, whence that arises. Not from mere matter and 
motion. But it must be something of a higher nature> 
and from a superior cause. But if heat and mud can 
produce animals, there is no need of any such spiritus 
genitalis in nature ; but all must arise from mere motion, 
and the continuation of animals might as well have been 
without any distinction of sexes. But how came matter 
of itself to form such a distinction, with parts suitable to 
such a design ? How come the instincts of nature in ani* 
mals to be so violent to such an end, when, if there be 
nothing but matter, there can be no such end designed ? 
How come some animals (as mules) not capable of pro- 
pagating their kind, when, upon anatomical searches, no 
kind of defect hath been found in them, as some ima- 
gined ? How come the species of animals to be so deter- 
mined and limited, that in the revolution of so many ages 
no new species have appeared, although they are so difle- 
rent in aome countries from others ? How comes the 
number of some animals so very much to exceed others ? 
i. e. How come the beasts of prey to fall so much short 
6{ the most tractable and useful animals to mankind, as 
sheep and oxen? And those are observed to be most 
fruitful, which afford the best food for them. Can we 
suppose the heat of the sun and slime of the earth should Cicer. de 
regard so npiuch the benefit of mankind ? How comes the^at. Deor. 
difference o{, animals as to the manner of their produc- ' "' 
tion ? i. e. How come some to hatch their young ones 
Within theu- own bodies, and others to bring forth eggs, 
and so to bring them to maturity by incubation ? And 
how comes this difference to have always continued with- 
out alteration ? Whence comes that difference in animals, 
that some do ruminate^ «nd others do not ? Pid mud. 
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BOOK Goickened by tbe sw^ deSBign t<^ soppljr the want of tscth 
^ for masticatiotii by those several ventricles, and tbe musi- 
cles belonging to them ? How come some animals to have 
their senses more exquisite than others, according to tbe 
nature of their food ; as sight in some, and smelling to 
others ? How come birds and fishes so very much to- 
exceed mankind in tbe frame of those nerves which serve 
for smelling ? Whence com^s that wonderful sagacity in 
some animals, to pursue others merely from the sceitf 
left upon the ground at some distance of time, and to 
distingmsh it from all others of the same kind ? Whence 
comes that wonderful care and tenderness, of their youtig 
ones in the most cruel and fiercest ania»ils ? If heat and 
mud could produce the beasts, cheraselvbs, yet what in- 
fluence could they have upon their brood ? How comes 
the change of the passage between tbe lungs and the 
heart, when a young animal is come into the open air, 
from what it had in the womb ? What particles of matter 
close up the foramen ovale ^ and dirisct the passage of the 
blood another way ? What makes^ the milk to come into 
the proper vessels of the breeding animal just at siaeh a 
time, and to decay when there is no farther occasion for 
it? Whence came the wonderful contrivance of birds ia 
making their nests, and feeding and preserving their 
piin. N. H. young ? Neque alia parte ingenia avium magis admiranda 
^vAv' ^^' ^^f' What particles of matter disposed them- to find out 
^^' their proper food and physic ? How come the seasons of 
bringing forth to be so settled, thit there is a sufficient 
provision to support the joung aninbals, when they come 
into the world, by the milk ready prepared for them, .and 
such conveniences for Ae young to suck it? How: QOBie 
they to run so naturally to their dams without any di- 
rector, and to avoid such as would destroy them ? What 
had the particles of matter to do in all this ? if we go to 
insects $ how came the silk* worms to hatch tlteir qggs 
when tbe mulberry-trees are ready for their food ? the 
bees to come forth in May, when there is modt pfenty of 
dew } the wasps near autumn, when the fi^tt js grow$ 
ripe to support them > How coi»e the several, insects by 
tlu^t sagadity to find out the mosjt proper places, to lay 
their eggs in ? It being observed of them, by those who 
Mr. Ray of have moat curiously enquired about these matters^ Thai 
the Crca- flf// th^ several softs <^ insects lay, their, eggs in^ places m^t 
tioD,p.ii5.^^^ aj^ agreeaile to them; u**«vt ^hdf are, seldom to^ ot 
miscarry; and where they have m. supply vf nourishment 
fm their youngs so soon Ostheyr^re hashed md neaiiU 
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But rtiere are some tbitigs yet farther to be ccmiiderecL CH AC 
ift iA^ necessary vital parte of animi^, whidi shew that ** 
they ceuld not be the result of a fortuitous motion of 
IMtter. The mMn vkals of animals are the same ; and 
where there is any observable difft^vnce, these two thinm 
are vemarkable : i. That they aro alike in the same ktiul* 
s. That it is for the greater convemency of those kiods. 
As the f>ositian of the heart is higher in mankind^ thfui 
in crratures that put their heads down to eat ; because if 
4ie heart of mankind vuere in the centre of the body^ and 
not in lAie iuppcn- part, cfaeve could not be so easy a passa^ 
of the blood from the iieart to the bead, which is so 
necessary for the support of life ; but in those oceatures 
^bich hold ttieir beads downwards, although the passage 
jRisy be loffiger in such which bave long necks, yet no 
Uiconvenienoe ^conoes by it, because of the eaifkiess of the 
descent in hdidin^ dawn their heads. But how comes a 
fettaito«ks production of animals to cause such an agwe*' 
^t|jt ip the*«eveiwl parts of iiving. creatures, that M have 
tbe same vitals, insects excepted, in .which she heart is (^ 
«4ide body, {Ma cor stmt,) none wanting the heart with Hiirr. 
its art^ies^arryiiiff out 4he blood, and the veins cetwiung 
it ; nor^e 4ung8 -for •respiralion, nor the brain for sens^ 
fcid «)otioii ? (to name no move.) How icomes a bluH| 
ttnytion of matter to bit so exac«iy on all these, and 4o pint 
them into 6u<5h a oonvenient^sitnation fot the pieservation 
6f lifcf? >How oomes ^iht heart to be endued with such 
Bir(»ng (fibres, unless it were intended -not merely to re* 
peive the blood in its jpassage, but to disperse it again by 
its contraction of itself? How oome the coats of ^tbe 
arteries jabout tbe heart to be ao much stronger 4han in 
the>ookward ;parts, but that there is the greatest necessity 
irf their being so, to receive the blood in its first heat and 
quickest motion i ^ow come the \ieins >to 'be <so.dispersed 
hi 4dl -parts of the body, but to rebewre the biooa. in its 
teturn^ <and so to keep up the life and warmth <rf aH 
^fts'? What motion of matter ooudd frame the valves in 
tfae veins, so as to give^free passage of (the bk>od towards 
the-heart, but^pose the passage of the venal blood ^^ 
other way? ( which. ^ave (the -fivst occasion 4o the dis* 
A)verydf the Circulation of the blood, as Mr. Boy4<5 <teUaBoyie of 
«8 4tQm Dr. H^vey .himself.) What k itwhidh 'keeps F»nai 
♦heWood in its constant course for so many yean, ^^^^* 
wne-animails Kve to ? And what makes the very difftfrent ' 
P^ods of 'their lives, whisn we can isee -no rea80<i,,%>m 
^ir mechanioal 'fir^nie, ^^y >ane^t$bould in an opdioai^y 

voir, II, p 
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BOOK course survive another for so great a compass of years? 

^- What is there in the texture and coalition of the parts of 

Ari$t. Hist. * ^^S* ^^ make it outlive an ox or a horse so many years; 

Anira. 1. vi. when Aristotle saith, They seem to be less made for lon^ 

^' ^9' life than other animals, as for as he could judge by thetr 

Plin. N. H. iefli-i;!^ and growth: but Pliny so long after him saith, 

'^^^^' ^ ^^\Fita cervis in confesso longaest; it was a thing taken for 

granted that they lived long. But I meddle not with any 

improbable stories about it; for my argument depends 

jiot upon any thing but what al^ grant to be true, viz. 

that tnere is a great diversity in the lives of animals ; of 

•which, I say, no account can be given from mere matter 

and motion* 

^^'* There is no probability of any kind of animals arising 

from putrefaction, which the Egyptians and Diodorus 

iMod. Sic. Siculus make their foundation. -Ajter the inundation of 

1. 1, c. 7. .^Ij^ Nile, a sudden heat of the sun falling on the slime 

causes a putrefaction ; and from thence an innumerable 

company of mice came. But Theophrastus, a very great 

philosopher, in a fragment preserved in Pbotius, saith, 

^^'i^?'' ^f^^^ ^^ great number of mice is to be found in dry soils, 

and not in moist ; for water is a great enemy to them, and 

they are certainly destroyed by it. How comes Theo« 

phrastus to differ so much herein from Diodorus Siculus 

and the Egyptians ? Or must we suppose that the water 

of Nile was quite of a different nature from all other 

Piin. N. H. waters to them ? Proventus eorum in siccitatibus, saitli 

hx. c. 65. Pliny . where he speaks of the great increase of them. 

How then came they to multiply in such moist places, 

Arist. Hist, where the Nile hath overflowed ? Rain-water kills them, 

Anim. 1. vi. gaj^ Aristotlc ; how then comes the Nile to produce 

* them ? If it be said, that Aristotle speaks of great showers 

which drown them; it i$ easily answered, that at their 

going off, upon these principles, they produce more ; and 

so the greatest numbers would be after great rains. But 

what Theophrastus saith before of small fro^s, will hold 

of these mice too : They do not come from the water, bui 

that discovers them, and brings them out of the places where 

they were before. And Pliny's words are remarkable, 

Pliir. N. H. when he speaks of this matter, Detegente eo {Nilo) mus^ 

1. ix. c. 58. ^i reperiuntur, &c. And so the late editor confesses k 

^' ^^' was in the best MSS. So that the going off of the Nile 

is that only which brings them to light. And before, 

Pliny saith, the Gyrini (the name given to these small 

irogs) do come from pther fro^s, and not from putrefac* . 

tioo; Pariunt minimas cqimes ntgras, quas Gyrinos tiocatU, 
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x^cuiis iantum ' et Cauda ifisignes ; mox pedes figurantur, &c. C H A P- 
These are called tadpoles, and seem imperfect at first, but ^- 
by degrees do come to all their parts. But as to animals ' 

arising from putrefaction, learned and inquisitive. persons 
of our age have taken great pains to discover the truth of 
it in several countries, but with no success. In Italy, 
Franc. Redi undertook the discovery of this matter with 
incredible diligence, and great variety of experiments ; 
but after all could not find that any putrefied flesh would 
produce animals^ much less putrefied water or slime ; hut Fr. Redidc 
that lesser animals hide themselves under dirt and slime^ ^^"*1°*&J'. 
and therefore have been suspected to have come out of it ; 
and if those who first broached this opinion had examined 
this matter more strictly, they would have found them only 
covered over, or at least some part of theniy with that earth 
which they thought had brought them forth. And for the v. 208. 
little frogsjf he saith, that they are so much of the colour of 
the earth, that they might easily be mistaken for parts of 
it ; but upon opening of them^ their stomachs and intestines 
are full of food and excrements. Which is a plain demon* 
stration against their original from the earth ; and he 
concludes it a thing impossible for any such creatures, that p. ^09. 
are part mud and part animals, to be produced by the inun* 
dation of the Nile, There is a remarkable passage in 
Olaus Wormius concerning the Norway mice, which 
seem to come out of the clouds; that as soon as they areMvuttim 
fallen, they have found green herbs in their bowels : (and I Warmian. 
•do not thmk any grass grows in the clouds.) But hep/"^^**^* 
thinks Scaliger's o*pinion not improbable, that they come 
from putrefied water in the clouds ; and he saith, The sea- Excrcit. 
men have found them fallen into their vessels, and that the ^9^> ij)3* 
clouds sttnk, and hinder their breathing: but at last he 
thinks they may be only carried by some violent storms from 
the mountains and islands, where they breed in great abun* 
dance. And Etmullerus^ a German physician, concludes Etmuller. 
all equivocal generation to he impossible. Some of our ^°5''^- Med. 
own most diligent enquirers, after all their searches, *^* ^''' 
declare that they can find no such thing as a spontaneous L'ster in 
generation of animals ; and I remember I have formerly J^^^J"* *^® 
read a discourse in MS. of Mr. Boyle's to that purpose, p, 47/ 
Our ingenious and learned Mr. Ray positively affirms, Ray of the 
That there is no such thing in nature as equivocal or spon* paJT ii°"' 
taneous generation ; but that all animals, as well small as p, y^]' 
great, are generate by animal parents of the same species 
with themselves. And because some were offended at it, 
he goes about to justify his assertion, not only from 

p a 
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66bK ttasoYi, bui from the Authority of Malpighius, ^ Wl lA 
^' Redl, SWAmbierdam, At\A Lewenhoek, irtd maiiV btftfehi> 
^ho have examined this matter carefully ana cirdufA^ 
^spectty ; aiid ihe¥eyore their authority sways )inore i(^h 
im, Mtafi t/te concurrent suffrages of a thousand atker^f 
as.h^i sbith. 

JBut there are some tbin^ not yet sufficleiitly cleldSbi 
hp to this ii/^atter^ especi&Tiy as to anliVials breeding iH 
huh)an bodies, of particalkr tidies^ and in some diseased i ^ 
but As to pknts, and some insects about tlietti, in ^nicft 
Riidi him^^rf gives u^ th^ Catise^ Malpi^hiiH^ contradktii 
hUn, ahd so do Svtrainmeft^ani and otheH ; ^rtkftil^VI^ 

Microgn. ^y. Hodk saitb, He olsehkd tiitte tggs % the pyoihhW-^ 

**• ''^' )th€'^sbfplhhtSf which hiecaike Ivhrihs ivifh Tegs, iJt/kHfh Utii 
through the wbmb which indtb^ed them. Ahafn 'atl ptftSy 
h* sSitb,"ffere le tether hotes, ^he^e the it/bYTH hl^tkeat btil 
tts pa'ssh^e, oV d ftdd^ wf6etb ^ AttA b)^^. All WftkA U^ 
kttribtites.tb the "(jkniculfiir a««^ df Pf oviayHce, tVi ^ak^ 
ing ckVe for the coAvehie^cfeb df the rtiean^st anittiali. 

PisoHist.. But fhere beetris to be more difficulty In the ahiarht^ 

fX, C.T *^«r^*»^^^ mentioned by Kso ; for it is hard to 6hcler$tant! 
how tho'^e blue ivorms carrie to the bottom of the stk^ 
whtchcokiikgup with a spongy soft of sliriib gf owing MP6h 
the^ rocks, and being exposed to the heat, turhed ^o Ititti 
tlnifkals Itie bees. But this Matter i^ not delivered dik- 

Microgtfc. tinctly feiifou^h to fo^rtt any Argument ilpon ; a^ Mr. H66k 

*• ^3. liafh well bb^ervted. I see ti6 difficulty ih the J^H^ttiie- 
roii, br Hertjerobioh, as it is described by the aiithors^it 
the ferid rif tSbfedart, Vvho give th« besf Account of it 7 Tdr 
it seelhs to be of the hature of otbet insects, artd ^h% tftilV 
diffiAihy i^, why. So mxlch paitjs for ^6^h6i^ a Hfe ? 'fdi- ft 
Js 'prodliced'by such clihnj^es iis other lii^cts are. Blft; it 
«inbot *be deiiled, ^that therfe haVe b<ieti ktot))f«g us i^^o 
very 1(iarhed tneh, who hkve a^derYed a k!nd p( ^P^r 
fanebiis geni^ration of ahimals; I mean Dr. Harvey ^m 

Redi, p. i^. fife Apologist. F6r Dr. Harney, R<^di ob^^tve^, TMt dU 
tKoiigfi hb asserts ^every hftirnul to come of (in egg ^rdpir'tb 
itfkm%'iyet he tuds oj opinion that the^ eggs kreiibt m\jod'^ 
d&Atdhiea m the bodies of dnihah, hut dre afcpfer^S ^^\Srtd 
dbiBi'by tile ait, cthd (ifikr beco*f/ie 'ahintals {n'\^'1e^^tdubcofl 
T^driner : hut Ih^sailh, he Hath itot' tiered' f He ^fdibids hf 
.,hk^hpi)iC&n*, 'fedVfe .bhly tfic^t it domes Jrdfn^ (he trkfiipht^ 
Mndbf'God. 'So t^t Dr.'H^i^ey hetd'a'tfue sj&ShtfefefeWb 
jgfeh6f2^flbh''fr6tn tn6h matter and hickitrh to h^^ teii 

Eni, Apol lihposilbK'; -fis abj)eart by What is Said df IHtlh '\kf6te. 

c. i7.p. ' iAhd so Ms ai)0lc^i!t'dupf6ie$ te'iriZiifeJ^I^V^^ 

379. 
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pmci^ in nature, wlikh meeting with proper mattet[ an4 % CH^R 
moderate beat, may pjc^^ce imecfSy and ^h kirid ofajii- ^ 
tads ; buf he wa$ vpry for hom, thjal^ing thj^ cornel be 
done without a powef for abpye jpfttt^r and ipotio^i: 
which at first ordered th^ wprld^ §p4 &1« tjiiog; in It. ^\j^ 
he thinks dri^A insect^ com^ war^ to th^ vflture ifplffpis^- Hf- 
tJum aniamflsy and Im chiefiy by the^ b^t of the sun ; awq 
therefoTj^ in the wintef th^ are torpid an4 \(^ithout ti^otiQ^^ 
and qre revived at springs when t^e /^eaf iucremsfs. 

Supposjpg it to be granted that there wpre $uch an iv. 
equivocal generation pf mice and frog^ pn tlip bank of t£ie 
Nile, how doth it frona thence fpllow tha^ oianKip^ t}f^ 
the same kind of origini^l ? It i^ a s^y^pg of Pliny, whic^ 
hatl^ been carried too for, CVn» r^Vm^ nflturc^ nu$qttqT^ ^a- Plin. N.H. 
gis, qjiam iu viiuimiSf ^Qta fit ; whPre he qomparef insects ^' **• ^* '• 
^idi the gTjeater animals ; 4n(} S.e^fns tp admire the wor|^- 
manship of onp far ]bi^yAn4 thp other: his words are, 
msquam afibi sp^ptatioh n^ttfrce r^u'fn qrllJ^iP' An4 s,9 
he falls iato iadmiratipn pf t.be perfisctipns of soqip insects, 
a^ to the quickness pf ^ense and niptjon; ^n4 of otl^^rs a^ 
to their peculiar properties. I jthink ^^ristqtlp was very ArUt. de 
p^h in the right when be held, t^ were to be f^i^^r^fd^l^^^^^' 
»£o despisfd Jthe kmt ihingsi i^ nature; for iri all of them * ' * * 
hi^l n hauiuot^PM; there is ^ov^thpng whicff, (leserve^ qdmira- 
tiML. And particularly in insects, ik^ conjte^turp pf ^eir 
parts, the manner of thpir ytraAsfonw^tions, jhp difterejice 
of their kinds, the variety of th^ir food, and their time 9^ 
taking it, have sometjbing in theoi, yyj^ic)i .c^^pot hp ac- 
cauQted fpr by mere m^ter and £nptjpi> : bi^t yet'jther<p 
is a great dJiTerence in the i^war^ .ina|:.e qf tl^se creaturej^ 
feojh mcoie pieiifect animals. Fpr Jie/ii 4ffirip.9> th§t Ste^ Rcdi de 
{ad he Agebing some insects toMtfeer, they could fipd .W^!?' ^"" • 
f{ther inward par^s, lut qm mg fbmnel through foe ' ^' *' • 
whole todyi about which jthfiffi w.erfi^filfiTfp^f in q, fonfuse^ 
tamsy ivJ^h they tbm^ht i?fight be imtmd pfvfiins andar- 
tmes. iWben m their iny^ard psu^ts .w^e f:^ken p^at, ^^ 
f^ hea4 tA^n 0S9 they jstfll lipf^ and mo^Md, fts ofi^er p^ 
fsc^ doy and laid their egg^. ^nd JRlinjr p^prvejs, IVi^PMn. !.«. 
tt/itf, nisi admodum pMcis ivMsHnfm mpiih^fll^W'* ^JArfst Hht 
w^dn we .see wlwt a vast jiiflerfinpe ^bfire js between thp Anim.i. i^ 

e'acipjles of iife In mankind jtooi tbpisp in the/se admira- c. 6. 
insects. Jul. Sca|iger exstremely despises Pardan*p ^|^g'- 
way o£ reasoning; Mui e putredine poffiSt m^d^ prgo /^f ,^3, 
komc ptdest : and aaitb, Tfyaf tim WQmm in ^(^'^ ^¥h 
whjims ashed by her husband haw tb^ child fMV^ J¥^¥hot^ 
him^qfid she amwered, .Ota qfti^ mgw^ nmgU Jm^ W^ 
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BOOK a letter answer from Cardans philosophy, viz. out of the 

^' mud. And it is wittily said by Scaliger of him in another 

Exercit, place, They who stick iii the dirt, while they lift up one 

180, i8z. foot to get outy set the other faster ; and therefore it is best 

to keep out of it altogether. But Cardan seemed to be so 

little concerned to get out of it, that be asserts, Thai 

every putrefactio7i produces some animal or other; and thai 

Ezercit. all animals come out of it; which^ saith Scaliger, is a 

'90, 193- wicked and profane speech. And yet Andr. Csesalpinus 

foUn Qu ^"^crtakes to defend Cardan, chiefly from the generation 

Perli«t. "* of insects, without regarding the difference between them 

1. V. c. I. and more perfect animals, if his supposition had been 

true. Aristotle, who had all possible advantages for 

writing his Books of Animals, by the bounty of Philip or 

Alexander, or both, coming to speak of such as had 

De Partib. 720 hloody (among which are all insects^) he saith, They 

Anim. 1. i^* have no veins, nor bladder, nor respiration; but something 

^' ^' that serves instead of a hearty without which they could keeue 

no life ; but they have the parts which serve for nutrition i^ 

and therefore their life differs little, accoraing to Pliny 

himself, from that of plants and fruits ; but he would 

have them spirare sine visceribus, breathe without lungs 5 

and he grants they have neither them, nor heart, nor liver. 

And although there be some higher degree of life in 

such animals as Diodorus Siculus speaks of, yet those 

fall so far short of mankind, that it is a wonder liien of 

sense could imagine the production of one could be an 

argument for the other. For if we go no farther than nu«» 

trition, mice arid frogs are easily provided for; but how 

should mankind live that were produced out of slime and 

mud ? But nothing can be more absurd and ridiculous 

than the accounts given of the several ways of producing 

mankind by a spontaneous generation ; as will appear by 

a particular examination of them. 

Franc. Redi hath reckoned up the several hypotheses to 

lUdi dc our hands. The first is that of Democritus, TAa/ mankind 

Gen. In- came into the world like worms, which by degrees grew up 

sect. p. 14. f^ ^^g figure and shape of men. I wish we h^ more 

of Democritus's own writings left, that we might better 

judge what his true opinion was 5 but by what remains,: it 

doth not appear that herein he differed from Epicurus. 

It is certain he did as to the first principles of all things 

being made of atoms ; but whether he did as to the im«> 

mediate production of animals, is not so clear. For they 

did not imagine that animals were formed immediately 

by atoms; which was too general wd< indefinite a.princi<» 
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pie; but that the atoms first came together in one form, CHAP, 
and then another, till they came to the perfection of ^ 
animals. And so it is said that Democritus held mankind 
to have apfieared first in the fashion of worms. Petronius 
Arbiter satth, that Democritus spent his days in makinflr 
experiments; cBtatem inter experimenta consumpsit; and 
Columella particularly takes notice of his experiments Coiumel. 
about insects; and it is not improbable, that, from his^**"*"^^"* 
observations about their transformations, he might form 
his hypothesis about mankind. His original notion was, 
as appears by Plutarch, That there were infinite atoms Jis- Plutarch. 
persed in a void space, which had no kind of qualities inhe'^ ***^* ^^• 
rent in them ; but, as they casually hit upon each other, 
they produced water, andjire, and plants, and men ; which 
were nothing but a congeries oj atoms; which, saith Plu- 
tarch, he called Ideas, And it appears, by another place DePlacir. 
in him, that Democritus only held bulk and figure in his Phiios. 1' i. 
atoms ; but Epicurus added gravity ; without which he ^' ^' 
found his atoms could not move. And although Epicurus 
d^ved the main of bis principles from Democritus, yet it 
is plain by Plutarch, that 4iis followers set themselves to 
lessen the credit of Democritus, as one that overthrew 
the certainty of our senses, and resolved all into reason. 
To which purpose there are several passages in Sextus Sext. Emp. 
£mpiricu8, of Democritus himself; wherein he affirms, P\'g^- . 
That, the things we call qualities are only names imposed. ' ^^ ' 
upon opinions, (which he calls law ;) and so bitter . and 
sweet, and hot and cold, are only fancies, and no realities ; 
awl that there is nothing real but what is not seen, but only 
apprehended by, the mind, as atoms and vacuity; and in 
several other places, that there is no certain knowledge, 
but only opinion by our senses. And he quotes Demo*, 
critus's own words, to prove that the knowledge we have p. 164. 
hy our senses is dark and obscure; but that which is 
genuine depends only upon reason. The Epicureans, who 
followed their master as to the certainty of sense, could 
by no means brook this doctrine of Democritus, who saw 
iar beyond Epicurus, and knew what blunders he must 
fidl into by the judgment of sense, as about the bigness 
of the sun ; which he positively said was no greater than 
appeared to our senses, i. e. two feet over, saith Cicero, or 
a tittle more or less; which was so notorious a blunder, Cicero dc 
diat Democritus, he saith, could not fall into, being skilled ^'"* ^- *• ^* 
m geometry; but Epicurus not only despised it, but per--" 
suited PoiycBnus it was false. And his late great de- 
fender hath little to say for him, but that Socrates under- 

1-4 
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BOOK »tood SB little geometry as he; bot Socratec wds fkf 
^ tnongh from assorting wiob stupfid {laradoicesy and tttilkli^ 
Acad. Qu. IS^^^^^y nothing but iL piece of sophistry^ as £{neitfll« 
L iv. c. 33. aid) And made a mathematieitfn thmk to too ; Whidi 
shewed his authority swayed more than bi$ reafon. By| 
the Epicurean in Plotarch rejects Democrttus's doctriHil^ 
ibr that wbicb Plutarch saith^ doth as well follow Jh/m 
ihdt of Epicums ; for if there be nothing but atoms, tbsii 
qualities are otily appearances; and when we jud^ bf 
our senses^ we cannot judge truly of things, bot ot wbst 
AAy af^^ear to us. But if ndtbing, saith he, can be prd' 
dubed out of nothing, and no ^neration can be of that 
which already is, how can indivisible atoms, which cannot 
be bhan^ed, produce plants or animals ? Either tbereftH^ 
DemoCntus should not have asserted such immutubld 
principles, or he should not have overlooked the coiM» 
qutnce, i. e. that there can be no generation. But E^i*' 
cvArxA impudently holds the same principles^ and j«t 
would deny the consequence, and assert true generatk^D ; 
just as he denied Providence, and yet asserted piety; 
held friendship to be only for* pleasure, and yet tbit a 
man must uttdergo any hardship fot* his friends; n^ade aft 
infinite space^ and yet placed an upper and lower region 
in it. But he declares he can by no means understand 
how bodies endued with qualities should be produced by 
atoms that have ttooe. There ean be no generation with* 
' Out beat 5 bow comes there to be heat, when the atoto 
tbeiAigelves have no heat in them, nor becohie bot when 
they are joined together ? For if they are capable of hestj 
tfaeA they are not impassible, ncn* witbDut quklkies. 9» 
that, according to the general prihcipies of Democrim 
and Etncurus, there can be no such thing as a ygei^^sratlMi 
'of animals. 

But DerhoeritUs olrserned "strttf^ kUeratiom in ihe bodies 
of insects J from worms to flying wtimak; and why wigh^ 
not mankind have come into the ktMtfid ^ter the sarhe W8»'* 
net P If this Were hiis opinion, it fc tftit of the wihlest and 
most e^ftravagant opinions thkt oould have eiYtered into 
the head of scroh a man ; and wo«ild make otle think thiit 
the people of Abdem were not out in thdr judginwt 
of him, if «hose epistles about him were genmne betwrtJtt 
HtpjpoclrateB vnd them. 

Inere are HvoViderfiil altdmtions in the bodies of iitaecl^ 
as appears beyond all contradiction by the many expstv- 
ments of those who have appli^ thmisdlves^ YUany y*"* 
to observe them. But wiiat fliien } Do Mt lill ilM^ tna^ 
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eoAie out of €ggs» which have been laid by other inaecti CH a It 
befcM^e them ? And therefore mankind could not be wonnv ^* 
firsts but there must have been e^s before* And hpw 
should tbeae eggs be transformed into the worms ? What 
force was there in nature to make so strange a transform** 
aiion as is continually observed in them ? And the very 
same persons who have observed their transformations^ 
have as well observed the incredible number of ei^s that 
are laid by them» and the great and sudden mcrease 
of them from those eggs. Even in the Ephemeron> which 
wa$ so great a rarity taken notice of by AristoUe^ upon Arist. Hist 
the river Hypanis (but is so frequent upon some rivers ^*™-^^- 
in France and the Low Countries^ as is observed by Sca-^ Scai?ger. 
liger. Auger. Clutius^ and others^) it is agreed^ That then Exerci<- 
came 9iU of suck a transformation as other insects do, with 194- 5* 
four wings and six feet s and are very careful where <^ dc^HemcIp- 
latf their eggs^ to heep them from the water ; in which they bio. 
die, qfter they have spent their short life inking in great ^^^'^^^^' 
numbers together at sun^etting, saith one from his own^^^f^;*^ 
observation. Scali^er saith, those he observed began ^^Swammer- 
live at night f and dted by morning. ^^' Ana- 

But there are some things which deserve a P^uticularg^*^^^ 
observation about insects, which plainly shew that they apud 
were not formed by a casual coalition of atoms, but by ti'^cvtaot 
wise Providence. As, that those that have wings bave^""*^^*' 
theni stronger or weeJ^Jsr^ more or less, according to their 
business and occasioB for usiag them; those that have 
^t, have an equal number on both sides, although the 
nuicibers ditkr so much according to their kinds ; those 
which hate neither wings nor feet^ have repositories made 
for tbem^^ with proper |6od in the leaves of trees or plant^^ 
Concerning which there 4jpe sev^al things very observableu 
I . Their sreat nioeness as to their food. Goedart, who 
made it his business to observe them forty years, {as 
ArisloaMchus Solensis did bees for fifty^-eigbt years, saith 
PliniTf) found it very difficult sometimes to find the proper Plin.N. H. 
fooa fiMT them ; for tlaey would eat no other, ai^ ex* '^^^ 
pressed thek joy when tl^ had it. Du Lister adds, insectis, 
Thitt insects would rather die than eat any thing else, mt n- 5. Ed. 
^otn want of organs, but from a natural accuracy of taste* ^""* 
And he ingeniously observes, that from hence may beP*i3>33- 
found the best way of keeping ships from wQr.|xis, by 
finding out that sort of wood which those worms will not 
to«ich. %* The diflerent sorts of food in their difEbrenl; 
states* While th^y are mei^e eru£ee, they eat a hard sort 
^>feod> a« the leaves of {^anfsj but when thi^ come tp 
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BOOK have their wings, and to fly abroad, they live only on bo- 
^' ney and liquid things : which is very different from such 
animals as have blood ; for when they are embryos^ they 
live on liquids ; but as they grow up, they like harder 
N. 14. food. 3. That those which feed on leaves of plants grow- 
ing, will not touch them when they are taken off or 
decaying ; which Goedart saith he observed both as to 
N. 14. garden-herbs and grass, 4. That those flying insects 
which have very short feet, take their food out of flowers 
N. 15. ' by the help of their tongues as they fl^. 5. That those 
which are most afraid of birds eat only in the night, when 
they are most secure from them 5 which argued a won- 
derful care of their own safety. There are many other 
observations to be made use of concerning the manner of 
their transformations ; the change made by them in the 
very bodies of these insects; and the different times of. 
continuance under them ; and the ways to secure^ them- 
selves from injuries of the weather in cold seasons : but 
these are suflicient to my purpose, which was to shew that 
Democritus made a very ill choice of worms, as the in- 
stance of a fortuitous production. But if they had been 
so, it was a very extravagant fancy, to think that man- 
kind should undergo such transformations as worms do, 
before they come to their perfection. For these ^changes 
are evident to sense, to all that observe no more than silk- 
worms ; but mankind continue in one uniform state from 
an embryo to a perfect man ; and, while he is an embryo, 
hath one sort of nourishment from the mother, which 
is wholly different from what all sorts of worms do live 
upon ; and the parts of mankind are extremely remote 
from the shape, number, and use pf all sorts of worms. 
Insomuch that Democritus might much better have fan- 
cied that mankind were at first a sort of trees set with 
their roots upwards : for the head to man is what the 
root is to the tree; and trees come from art embryo in the 
seed, and are preserved in the womb of the earth, and are 
fed with a dew from above, and have passages like lym* 
phseducts in their several parts ; only they happen to want 
the instruments of sense and motion, which are needless 
to them, since their food is brought home tQ them, and 
they grow up in the same uniform manner, without 
transformations, as mankind do. 

The next hypothesis was that of Anaximander ; and he 

makes them ta be bred up as embryos in the bowels of other 

T\nta^tch.dt^^t^res : of which Plutarch gives the fullest account* 

PUcit. Phil. In one place he only saith, 7%a^ tkejirst animals wer^ 
i. V. c. 19. 
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produced in moisture^ covered over with a certain barky like C H AP.^ 
the rind of a chestnut, saith Redi ; and when it grew dry, ^- 
it cracked, and the animals started out, but lived not long. . ' 
Was not this a hopeful beginning in the early days of 
pbilosophy? For Anaximander succee<led Thales, who 
was the first philosopher of Greece ; and a much wiser 
man than his scholar, as will afterwards appear. But we 
must now pursue Anaximander. And Plutarch in an- 
other place tells us. That he was of opinion that mankind ^^^^'^^ 
werejirst bred in the bellies of fishes; and when they w^'^i/^j^' g. 
Strang enough to kelp themselvesj they vert/ fairly cast themEA.7ij\M^ 
upon dry ground, and left them to shift Jor themselves. Is 
not this a very good philosophical account of this matter ? 
And he was in the right, when upon this ground he dis'^ 
suaded men from eating offish^ lest they should be like 
Cannibals. It is a known saying, That there is nothing 
so absurd, but it was said by one philosopher or other 
think Anaximander may put in for the first, who broached 
his own dreams and idle fancies under the name of Philo- 
sophy. And yet Empedocles in this matter rather out^ 
went him. For he saith. Animals were not entire at first, Pjutfrch.de 
but came into the world by pieces ; and so arms and legs, ^^gl ^' 
and all other parts happening to join together, made 
up one perfect animal. Hcec nan sunt philosophorum ju^ 
diciafSed delirantium somnia, may be much better applied 
here, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their opi- Cicero de 
nions of the Gods. But I rather think Emnedocles' f^**- ^~'- 
opinion is misrepresented, since the author of the book 
De Mundo (which is very ancient, if not Aristotle's) gives 
another account of him, and saith. He derived the forming 
of animals from God; and his verses, as they are in Sim- 
plicitts, do not deny it, but only shew that all things, ex* 
cept God, came from different principles. 

But we are not deceived in the third hypothesis of Epi- 
curus and his followers ; which, as Redi represents it, is, 
That maidtind and other animals were inclosed in certain 
coats and membranes in the womb of the earth, which being 
broken in due time, they were all exposed naked, without 
any sense of f^at or cola, and sucked the earth for nourish-' 
ment ; but the earth grew too old for such births, and there- 
fore was contented ever since to bring forth nothing but in* 
sects. This is so well known to be the Epicurean hypo- 
thesis, from Lucretius, Censorinus, &c. that there needs 
so farther proof of it. . But whether it can be thought 
]?easonable, is the thing now to be considered. And 
herein. these two things are supposed, i. That there. 
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B^OOIC was $ fit ditposttion of the eaith to produce thcQi» and % 
^ qapactty in it to form wombs and bags to pnsaerve ^eai 
*"""'****' till they were able to take nQurUhmeiit; and that the 
eu-tb did afford a sort of milk to support diem. d. That 
the use of all the parts of human bodies came oulv bY 
chance, and were not formed wit^ any design; both 
which are very unreasonable suppositions. 
I. How can they make it appear that there ever was aoy. 

such disposition of the heavens and earth to produce ani- 
mals, more than there is ^till? When they were told, 
that if the earth could at £rst produce auirnqts^ why nai 
still? their answer was. The seasons are cfumeedi fha kea-r 
vens were more benignj and tbn earth mare Jmitjul, ihe/a 
they have been since. 

Lacret. L v. -^^ novitas mundi necfrigora dfira ciebat^ 

T. 8i6. Nee nimios cestus, nee magnis viribus auras f 

Opinia enim pariter crescunt, et robora sumuM* 

And Lactantius %di% down their opinion more diis^notly, 

Lactant. T^hat certain motions of the heavens are necessary to iiii 

h li. c. 1 1, production of animals^ as well as the freshness of the earth; 

Ed. Oxon. ^^ ^/^ fj^jgj^ ^^^ ^g^g ^g winter nor summer, b^ a per-^ 

petuai springs But how came such a proper aeaaon for 

this purpose at that time, and never since ? Animals, say 

they, can never since propagate themselves. But what is 

this to the season ? Do the aeaaons alter as djece is qcca.-t 

sion ? Then there is a superior Mind to direct them. If 

there be a natural .course of the heaveqs, whioh oauseid 

the earth :to be then .piKi^ifical, that m^ist return and putii 

oew vigour into the .e|uth, and make it youn^ again. 

And this our modern atheistical pjiilosophers on Italy; 

such as Cardan, Pompcknafius, and ptl^rs, saw uery well ; 

and therefore asserted, thaf, upon eertain eotuuuetions ^ 

Berigard. the heavens, .the ^(ime effects worndfoLlow. So ieerigardus; 

Circul. z. who saitb, that Cardan and Pomponatius laid auiob 

pan^v.* weight on this atory in Diodorus Siculus, about ii»tjttii£f 

pfoSuced by the Nile ; ^xiA he adds another, very odiairf 

lous, as be psetends out of Camei^uSf xf several parie of 

human bodies which are seen to appear evem yeqr rmag^mU 

of the earth about Grand Cairo : and be dEunki ihey^mere 

Uhe the Egyptian mice, pari ear A and pari anitmais^ 

WJ^at will not such men be inclined to belicKe, radiar 

than /the truth ! As when lie adds, o/^iift« two greeri bays 

^ in England, which came out /^ a wolf^s deif. 500 fear^ 

dnoe; andihe blue and red men ont oj ihe mqantmns jcf 

Armenia: iwhicb are f «|ch inere4)ble fidions^.that it is a 
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WotMi^i- kt)f owk tliat prel«hdd to comi«on ^n§6 toxM CHAP. 
i%p^t thrift. Bnt &» to th« Egyptmti story itt Camem^ ^' 
rhis, ft m^teh h6t at ttll te the first makfcg of bodifes, but 
^ /A^ V^^^fch^ctfem jf^^W* lf*fr \(fcA«f. Catoerarius heithet 
W6tfeiid8 fo bivi& Sfefeti ft hhtoWlf, tidr thht hife friettd tfkl^ 
mt tb^ bi% filet^d beard ofre that had been a great tra^- 
veH^ sgiy, That tti h 0ir(^n phce iiotfarfnm the Pyra^ CamiJraf. 
^a*r, At n ixtfrna tvme xfift^ vet&y a great muttituie fhet9^^^^' 
fd Jee the f*e^sW¥mlbn of the dedd, as they called it ^ andc*'^^^* ''* 
^en he Mid iaftie pfy^ of The body seeined to come out of 
'iite 'rnfik ; '^Jd^Vtifk^ the heM^ 'Stymeti'ms ike feet^ md 
^oWefimeis the ^e&tfhr pUrt of 4 he body; which ureire dft&t^^ 
vm^Ss Jkftf uJider tke Mrih tuain. KtiA another ftieftd <oF 
Ma Shewed him 4in old Ttflleratfy to the same |>orpOsfei 
nfiA ift&t tke pkide tirds fw6 iriHesffom ike Nile^ in an did 
itiffiHg'place i md that it Imt^ three d^ysy and then nb 
^^d¥t "iJE^e ^'en ^t yMr. »at lie a#ded, ^ht they Hvtre 
^dt ^eH fi^g itp &r kxjtlkm^ ) ftttd he iskith, that ht }saw ft 
Wsft hittMlf Bat Catnerahtts hiift«elf censures it as a i^^ 
per§titi<ms ft>lh/. Martiiiui k Baamgarten saith, That at Martin. 4 
Gtirb it ^as vdieveQy in his tiihey tkttsdt A certain in^sque^^^^^- 
fuf&r fhts Nitey'tke bodies of the dead do arise out rftkeir\^\^^\ 
gi^DesHt the tifne of ptttyefs, and there stand, dnd disap-^ • • • . 
]5WSr tvKin they ate over; ivhieh be ealte a diabolical fllct-^ 
§f5h. But \Vhen our ingeniotis Mr. Sandys was in Egypt, sandys's 
tlife ^tory ^as changed; for theh it was affirmed, T%«/ Travels, 
♦i&V fht jfom the NituSf upon Good-Friday ^ the arms and^'^^' 
ttgsofU'TniTtvber of men did appear stretched forth of the 
'tdrtk, fo the astonishm^t of tke multitvide. Which hfe 
titjt 'fihprcJbabiy cOrtjecltires io hd'Oe h^en taften out of tke 
^Wfnmes^ not far c^, by -fhe ttXittfin^, (%uho gain vety 
Wtch % ity) ^d^plaSM corivertienHy in the sand to be seen, 
tik ^fhefy thbugHt Would mrse the greatest admiration, 
Sl'rtlde 'His time Mdns. Theveriot, who was upon the place, 
siith. That at Grand Cairo it is generally believed that onThcvcnot, 
three titty 5 in Passion-^Week'itfme part of tHe dead bodies He^y^^^ *** 
07it of the gr'dvesy and then rettifn into the etirth. He Attdpartii/ 
ihemrioi^iy to go and see, and there fotmd some skalls andch, la. 
fem^5, U/kich they say corifidefHly came out of the earth; 
ttit'he hoked on it as a amtfiittJmce of the Santons, But if 
thffe pi-o^e arify fliing, it is ttot What Berigardus brings it 
fbi*, that mankind came 'first out of the eirth, but that 
tti)a?e*'4haH be a resurrection 6f the dead: for he «aith, 
it*Hdtis *in a phce tCfkere many dead bodies did lie buried, 
rfhd IStft fer^rtt^ the mumtnies; Which wias the most fa- 
jSS&tis^i^aee f^^drSdlij'iii ^I'E^^: an 'accoimt \\4iereof 
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BOOK is given by Bellonius, Peter della Valle, Buratine in 
I. Thevenot's Collection, Prince Radzivil, and several others. 
Bcllon. 1. ii. Prince Radzivil observed, that there were vast numbers of 
c. 47. skulls and bones scattered up and down^ where thejlesh had 
Vailc^^Voi. *^^ taken off, and sold away for mummy. But besides 
I. Lett. zi. these inummies, (as they are called,) there was continued 
sect. 8. a place of solemn burial near to Grand Cairo by the 
RcUr^T'i ^^^^^ f ^^ ^^^^ there were always bodies ready, that were 
md fin?** ' not proper mummies, to make this annual shew with, to 
Peregrin, deceive the simple. But Berigardus is aware of the diffi- 
^*^!**" culty of assigning the manner how animals come out of the 
f.187?' earth; and therefore he thinks it sufficient to shew that 
the earth can produce them one way or other, and afford 
them nourishment when they are produced. This he thinki 
absolutely necessary: and be suspects that Lucpetius's 
FoUiculi will not do the business ; because it is impossU}le 
for children to subsist, if they did break the bass they were 
inclosed in, which werejastened to the earth. But if there 
were such a milky substance in the earth for new-bom 
children to suck, is that all that is necessary for their sup- 
port^ when they are so unable to help themselves ? Of all 
things, one would not expect to find milk in the breasts 
of the earth; and it must be some very happy conjunc- 
tion of the planets to make the earth to give suck. How 
much would those, who are friends to religion, have been 
despised and laughed at, if they had made such absurd 
and ridiculous hypotheses as these? If such a thing did 
arise from natural and necessary causes, it must continue; 
and since we are certain it hath never been since, we 
have no reason to think it ever was. If it were by 
chance, what hinders the same effect, unless chance were 
tied up to one certain time? And by what laws can 
chance be bounded ? If it were by particular design at 
that time for the support of new-born animals, then there 
must be a Providence owned ; and yet all this vms in- 
vented on purpose to exclude Providence : which shews 
how weak and inconsistent this hypothesis is. 

We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that, at 
the same time the child is formed in the womb of its 
toother, there should be so ample and suitable provision 
made for its nourishment in the mother's breasts against 
its coming into the world. Whether it be by turning 
the blood into milk, as was generally thought, or by a 
passage of the chyle from the ventricle thither, as some 
pf late think, it cannot but be looked on as a work of 
design to turn the nourishment another wayi on purpose 
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to serve the necessities of the new-born child. But this chap. 
is not all; but continual care and watchfulness of the ^' 
nurse is necessary to preserve it other ways, as well as by 
feeding it. But these unadvised and fanciful makers of 
mankind think they have done their business^ if they can 
but imagine the earth to afford some milky substance, to 
support the poor helpless infants to a little suck from the 
earth. Why did they not as easily find out all other 
conveniencies for them ? But there is so much absurdity 
in the whole supposition, that Berigardus concludes, 
that mankind must come full grown out of the earthy and 
able to shift for themselves; or else that some other animals 
must come out before them, to iiffird milk for themj as the 
wolf did to Romulus and Remus. Such miserable shifts 
must those run into, who will not allow a wise Provi- 
dence to have brought mankind into the world. 

But how came mankind, if they came into the world ii, 
«o by chance, to be so admirably provided in all parts of 
their bodies of such instruments of sense and motion, that 
look as like a design as any thing can possibly do ? The 
bodies of men are not like mere lumps of dirt and water 
put together; for there is not the least part about them 
but is made up of such a wonderful mechanism, that 
there cannot be a discomposure in it, without a disorder 
in the whole. But, suppose the fleshly and bony parts 
could be made by the mixing and tempering several par- 
ticles of matter together, yet what can be imagined as to 
the muscles, and nerves, and fibres, which are so conve* 
niently dispersed over the body? The heart itself is found 
to be a very strong muscle, consisting of abundance of 
nerves, and all kind of fibres complicated within eacl^ 
other, and a strong tendon at the basis of it; by virtue 
whereof it is able to contract itself, and so makes the 
blood to pass into the arteries, which convey it to all 
parts of the body. Now let any one think with himself 
bow it is possible for a mere lump of earth, made in such 
a form as the heart is, to have such a force and power to 
contract itself to such a degree as to send out so much 
blood continually, and to receive it in again by the relax- 
ation of itself. How comes this motion to begin in such 
a piece of clay, made with a basis and a cone ? How 
came the inward c^ivities to be formed, and kept so dis- 
tinct from each other ? For if there were any stop of the 
passage, life is at an end. How comes such a motion to 
continue so long and so uniform ? Those whp have most 
oarrowly searched into it, have found that no other ac^ 
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tOi^H «ount <oan be given of it^ but that the wke Creator that 
* ' formed the heart, doth both give and contimie its modofi. 
Lower de •^"*' *® *^ '^^ ***^ Other OMiscles of thc body, if we ooii- 
Conie,p.85.^der their number, their position, the contexture of tfieir 
parts, and their continual 4i9efulnee8, we can never inria- 
gine that all thpse things coiAd be the result of heat «nd 
mud, or a casual conflinc «f the 'dull particles of matter, 
ilvery inusde hath its proper fibres laid upon one an- 
other, and ks opposite tendons, with an inward cavity, 
4fcnd the artery, veins, and nerves belonginr to it, and a 
iMmlMiine to cover vM ; and all parts capmle of fnotion 
tiave sev^al tmisctes peouliar to themselves^ for distinet 
tises and dilierent «ort vff nations'; as may be seen «t 
lar^e in ^1 ^at treat of these matters : vAo tell ^m gene- 
ralfy, that itie eyes ^ve six, the noSe four pair, "the 
cheeks two pair, the lips four muscleS) Ae. netha- nnandi- 
Me five, the ears six, tm tongue seven, kc* I need go no 
fiiither; mid ahhough there be some •difference m the 
<way -df nomberlng «he«n, yet they afU agree there are^so 
nrdny as astt 'impos^Ifale to be macte octi by beat and mud^ 
or «ny force of the fimn or ear&. And what is jt wfak4i 
makes an ifhese miiscles so serviceable ^ mankrad, that, 
tfpon the least command, they move *rtie parts they serve 
In what manner we direct Ifhem? The reason ^f ftmscidetr 
^t^n is a ifhing as much ^ut df our reach- as ikm,t of the 
iwart. Sony^ talk of eiasHc spirits ; others ^o^ the weight 
tff the Mood ; others of a nervous Uquor distenMng fhe~dar^ 
ftom fibres *y others of a miccus m^ritius from Phe ^nerves, 
'meetmg with the eLnvnval sptritSf and fermenting together, 
which %eing thrust irito the eamonsfUn-eSy swetb and dilates 
Htentj so as to 'make tkem-cantraet themsehes ; from whence^ 
ftity say, hcetl motion proceeds, But aM these ai»e but 
Inere conjectures, and hardly answer to the most cmii-^ 
mon aptoearanees of nmscutar motion. And the mecha<^ 
nism of OUT own bodies, both as to sense and -motion, 
baffles all the attempts df the raosft ingenious and subtle 
philosophers ; who may easier teach us the way to talk 
about it, than to understand it. But there is one thing 
yet farther fit to be -dbserved in flsis<place ^eoneerning the 
muscles; wbibh is the different figure df them, according 
tb the use^ftiey*serve for; as the muscle ciQled deltaides 
on the shoulcler, the circular nfiuscles, where tbeir use is 
to open and^hut: if su6h things do not argue contHvanee 
and design. It is not easy to imagine what doth. ^^Wttt 
can those Who follow Diodonis SiculiB make df '{he 
whole system tff nerves ^hiHk ere ^in the %6ay t/f nmni 
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IMS th^e come out of slime with the heai o/* the sun? CMAF, 
Ho^ came the different rise of the nerves, some within '-. 
and others withont the brain? What reason is therein 
the bulk, and figure, and texture of that same substance, 
that it comes to be so divided, so as part of it to continue 
within the brain, and the other to be continued down to 
the lowest part of the back, by several distinct vertebrae? 
How came matter of itself to form such a passage down 
from the brain, and to secure it in such a manner ; and 
to compact the several parts together so firmly as if they 
were but one bone, and yet so flexibly as to serve be^ 
for motion? What made the perforation for the spinal 
tnarrow to pass in the middle and on the sides, foi* the 
sever^ nerves^ to go from thence to the several parts of the 
body? Whence came that ligament, which joins the verte- 
brae of the back tomther, and covers the other membranes 
df the spina' dorsirTh^re is a wonderful curiositjr observed willit dc 
by our greatest anatomists, in the order and placing of the Ccrebro, 
nerves, the arteries, the veins, and the hollow places be- ®* *'* 
longing to it ; which they found by opening the vertebrae 
in em&yosy and taking out the spinal marrow, and in- 
jecting liquors into the several vessels. And still the 
farther any have gone in these searches, the more reason 
they have seen to admire the wisdom of Providence : and 
80 it hath been in other parts. Aristotle mentions aAriscde 
strange saying of Empedocles, That the reason why ^he^^^ . 
hack'btme appears as ij it were made up of several pieces^ ^l^' '*' 
was that it was atjirst broken, and then put together; arid 
ever since it hath so continued. But how came the verte- 
bras then to be so well fastened together, and to be so 
much more convenient for motion than, an entire bond 
would have been? Besides in an embryo, that which is 
properly the spina doth not jthen appear, as being incon- 
venient for its posture in the wombj which shews both 
^he intention of Nature, and the design of Providence- 
How came the vertebrae to be in other animals as well as 
mailkind ? And even Aristotle himself was- therein mis- Arist. de 
tskea] for he afHrms, that a lion hath no vertehrce in Aw^'?'^'. . 
neck-lone, lut that it is all one continued hone. But^*^'"'*^' 
Borrichius^i in his anatomy of one, declares, that he found Hermct. 
the several vertebree in the neck plain and distinct. And Sapient, 
the same learned person observes, that in a crocodiley^^^^' 
which he dissected, he found in four feet length of the backp, 445, 
sixty vertehrce, which were of a spongy nature, fit to re- «72. 
ceiite nourishment ; and from the different formation of 
some parts of them, he concludes it most probable that 
VOL, u. a 
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BOOK they grow so much longer than other animals. But 
'• Aristotle^s mistakes, about the lion's having no vertebnB 
Excrcit. i^ his neckj had been discovered by Scaliger, and con- 
208. firmed by several dissections since; so that the vertebras 

are of the original design of nature. But to proceed. 
What made the several passages out of the skull, for the 
nerves which serve for tne several senses of smelling, see- 
ingj hearing, and tasting P How come the several branches 
of the par vagum to be so dispersed, and to make such 
knots with the intercostal nerves f These, and many more 
such questions might be asked relating to the wonderful 
system of nerves ; but these are sufficient to my purpose, 
to shew that these wonderful contrivances for sense, and 
motion could not come from mere fortuitous and unthink- 
ing causes. But let us look now upon the most obvious 
parts of the body, which lie to the view of all men ; the 
eye, the ear, the mouth, and the hand : one would think 
it hardly possible for any men pretending to reason, to 
think these to be the result of chance. Let us well con-» 
sider the structure of the eye, and we may well think Lu- 
cretius had no lucid interval when he wrote, 

Lucret.l.iv. Illud in his reins vitium vehementer et istum 

^' **'• Effusere errorerriy vitareque prcemeditator, 

Lumtna ne facias oculorum clara creata, 

Prospicere ut possimus. 

That we must have a great care to avoid the mistake of those 
that say, that eyes were made for seeing. For could any 
man in his right senses think the eye could be formed for 
any other use but to see with ? JBut the use is after the 
thing is formed. What then ? May it not be designed 
for such a use by him that formed it ? But that which is 
formed for a particular use, must be later than that for 
whose use it is formed; as. a bed for a man to sleep on, a 
cup to drink out of, armour to defend' himself ; but a man 
mt^ht sleep, and drink, and defend himself, before those 
things were found out. What is the meaihng of all this? 
No one is so senseless to question, whether men be not 
before they find some conveniencies for their particular 
uses; but the question here is, whether, when. a thing is 
so formed as to serve only for such a use, it be not rea-^ 
sonable to conclude that it was made on purpose for that 
use ? But saith Lucretius, 



V, 



JLucrtt.i.iv. Ml ideo quoniam natum'Ji in corpore, ut uii 
" ^3** Possemus, sed, quod natum'fi, idprocreat usum. 
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Nothing is made in the body thai we might use -it, lut CHA?* 
when tt is made, we find out the use of it. As though it 7* 
had been possible for mankind to have found such an use 
of the eye, unless it had been purposely made for it. 
The act of seeing is, no doubt, subsequent to the making 
of the eye; for we cannot see without eyes; but if we 
could make no other use of eyes but to see with^ is not 
this a plain evidence they were made for us to that end ? 
This is not like a use we make of things which we alter 
the fashion of ifor our conveniencies. For we do not 
make our own eyes; they are very early formed in the 
body, and therefore were within the primary intention of 
nature ; and as soon as we come into the world, we do 
not deliberate whether we should use eyes or not, for we 
presently see with them. Andiow can the eye being 
made teach us the use of it, when we presently make use 
of our eyes without any previous deliberation ? We may 
hinder the use of them if we please, by blinding our- 
selves; but we cannot turn them to any other use. If 
Lucretius, in the extravagancy of his imagination, might 
fancy the use was arbitrary, then men might have heard 
with their eyes, or have seen with their ears, or have 
tasted with their noses, or smelt with their tongues : but 
this I suppose none can think that he meant. What was 
it then? that men could not use them till they were 
made? We grant it. But doth it follow thence, that 
they were not made designedly for such a use? How 
can we judge of that, but by examining the several parts? 
And if they were fitted for such a use and no other, we 
have reason to conclude they were so intended. Now 
what could the muscles, ana tunicles, and several hu- 
mours of the eye be made for, but for sight ? How came 
that cavity to be formed in the forehead in which the 
eyes are placed ? What motion of the particles of matter 
made two such hollow places in the skull? How came • 
one not to be sufEcient? How come the eyelids to be 
so placed ? Could they be designed for any other use ? 
How come the glands to be fixed in the corners of the 
eyes, and with the lymphatic vessels belonging to them ? 
Uould they have served for other uses ? How comes the 
optic nerve to be continued to the three tunicles of the 
eyes ; and that which partakes most of the substance of 
tne brain to-be the chief organ of sight^ as 'fittest to trans- . 
mit the images to the brain ? What was the crystalline 
humour designed for, but to receive the impressions of 
outward objects? How comes the optic nerve to be so ia- 

a 2 
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t op K serted into the eye, not dtrecdy behind, but on ohe ifide$ 
^ but only for the more entire transmitting the imageff 
received by the eye? Can now any one tnink that the 
eye could be ever made for any other use but for sight ? 
And we do not therefore use it, because we find it ready 
prepared; but it was therefore so prepared, that' we 
might use it to such a purpose* And as tafais general 
*&yingf That nothing in the body- is mode for use, but' thai 
the use follows the making of ity let us apply it to other 
animals, and it will appear ridiculous. What could any 
man answer seriously to one that should say, that four^ 
looted animals had not feet given them to go with; but 
that finding so many feet, they did go with them ? And 
so for the wings of birds, and the fins of fishes; and the 
particular shapes of somi animals for their particular use: 
as the lonff neck of the swan, for going deeper in- the 
water for his food; will any one say, that the swao^ 
finding his neck so long, used it for th^t purpose? Or 
that snell-fish, finding their bard shells ready made as a 
defence against the rocks, crept into them for that end? 
Whereas all the muscles they move by are covered over 
with a hard bony substance; and so they are thb neces- 
sary parts belonging to them. What can be said to tlie 
thick horny substance of an eagle's eye, which makes it 
bear the strongest beams of the sun ? Was th» only used 
for that purpose, but not intended by nature ? Whence 
came that outward covering of the eye, not only in eagles,' 
but in other greater birds^ which they can draw over \t 
as they please, and is so strong a defence against 'Ught, 
that anatomists tell us, by the help of it put to their open 
^es, they could look on the sun witnout trouble; as 
Borrich. iBorrichius informs us ? Steno, upon the observation of 
Hermct. the wonderful mechanism of the eye both in mankind^ 
Act.*Dan!^' *^"^ beasts, and birds, saith. That if a man first understands 
1. iLObs/ mechanics, and then curiously examines thefibric ofani'^ 
i%l* mals, he must either put off- his reason, or he must odnAre 
the wisdom and contrivance ofProvidence* And he under' 
stood the frame of these things tax beyond what either 
Lucretius or Epicurus did. 

And so for the ear; that was made, saith Lucretius, 
long before any sound was heard. 

tuctet.1. IT. Multoque creatue suni prius aures, 

^'838. Quam^onus.est auditus. 

No doubt of it* For how should we hear without ears? 
But can any man imagine they could be made for any 
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.other lue. but rto ^bearwith } How came diey to be placed CH ap< 
16 the head, and not in any other part of the body? ^ 
Weie there any formed before with earB in other parts, 
which -did not do so well ? In other cases they say, Na-' 
tufe was put. to trp divers eacperimentSj because the imper^ 
feet anim^ils cputd net subsist* But this cannot bold 
here; for mankind might have lived without ears in other 
{Jaces, b^t the head is certainly the best for sounds 
being received and transmitted to the brain. How comes 
the outward part of the ear to be w framed as it is, but 
for the (better .gatherit\g and more distinct conveyance of 
the sounds, as appears by the confused noise which those 
have who have lost that part ? What made the inward 
passage so winding, and such an exquisite membrane at 
the end of it, and a cord behind it, but for the advantage 
of iihe sound ? How -come the three cavities behind ; tne 
first with little bones v^ an extraordinary figure, whereof 
one triangular, the better to give passage to the air; the 
seoond called ihe labyrinth, and the third with spiral 
nmdings and an internal airy and all particularly serving 
the prnpose of bearing? by the sound passing from one to 
fmomer? Whence came all these subtle and intricate 
passages, if our bodies were made by chance ? And yet> 
ff any of them be not m thdr due ord^, our sense of 
hearing is prejudiced ; which shews that this contrivance 
was necessary jn order to it. And which is again ob- 
servable, the greater discoveries have been made in these 
taatters, the more reason we have to admire the con<*> 
trivance of them. As in this sense of hearing, the latest 
discoveries about the small bones of the first cavity, called 
tie hammer y. the wnvU, and the siirrup, and another in the 
jmoiiig the two last, acquaint us with more than what 
d)e ancienta knew ; «ince there are two things remarkaUe 
•bout diem. I. Thai they do move each 9ther; the. drum 
moves the haoimer, the hammer the anvil, that the stir* 
rm>,.wliich, opens the passage into the Jsedc^nd cavity* i« 
Tiat 4hese hones are as bi^ in an infant as in grown per^^ 
MS. Now how couEies this to pass in a way of mecha- 
»sm ) How come these bones not to increase as the other 

CI of the body^ do, since the most solid of them, the 
mer and anvil, as well as the stirrup, have manifest 
pens in diem to receive nourishment? But not only 
diese, bot the other small bones in the inner cavities, the 
mmdroular passages and the coohlea only receive a 
pMer fianness and h«rdness by age. These things I 

<^3 
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BOOK, can only mention, and refer the reader to Mr. Do Vcniey 
. '• and others, who have treated most exactly of them. 

The frame of the mouth as it is, is necessary for 
respiration, and nourishment, and speech. For respira- 
tion, the mouth opened affords a passage to the air, and 
there are inward vessels fitted to convey it to the lungs; 
and without breathing it is impossible to live. But how 
came the two diflferent passages for the air and food? 
How came the valve to secure the passage to the lungs 
from such things which may prejudice it, and pass the 
other way? As to nourishment, the mouth not only 
takes in the food, but the teeth are conveniently placed 
for the preparing it for its farther passage and alteration 
in the stomach, in order to nutrition ; for which end there 
are vessels prepared with wonderful variety and con- 
trivance. How come those channels into those hard 
bones in the mouth, which we call teeth, by which an 
jartery, a vein, and a nerve spread themselves m branches 
to each particular tooth ? How come the figures of them 
to vary according to their use, and to have stronger 
roots where the work is harder ? And because speech is 
one of the peculiar excellencies of mankind^ there is an 
instrument framed on purpose for it in the mouth, (which 
serves for tasting likewise;) and without this, all the 
communication of mankind with each other by words had 
been lost. And I cannot see how mere matter and mo- 
tion could help mankind either to frame words, or to 
utter them to others, without a tongue; nor how it could 
be framed by it. 

The hand is so provided with joints, muscles, and ten- 
dons, for the great variety of necessary uses it senes 
, mankind for, that he that can think it could be so con- 
1 trived by chance, doth thereby shew that some can think 

only by chance without any reason; and it is a vain 
thing to hope to convince them. I shall not need to in- 
sist on the curiosity of the contrivance of all the muscles 
of the hands ; but it is impossible for any man to give an 
account of the perforation of those muscles which sene 
for the use of some of the fingers and toes, from mere 
Riolan, matter and motion ; nor the ligaments about the tendons 
Anatom. of thos^e muscles, for the greater easiness of their motion. 
Ari8tot.*de A"^^°*'® ^^^^ ^ discourse about the great use of a hand 
Part. Anim. to mankind. AncLxagordSj he saith, said that man was 
1. iv. c. 10. the wisest animal^ because he alone had hands; but,s2dth 
hQ, , therefore man had hands, because he was the wisest} 
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leing lest able to make use of such an excellent instrument, CHAP. 
For that is the wisdom of nature to do as a wise man would '• 
do J i.e. to give the best instruments to the best workman. 
Now, saith he, the hand is the most useful instrument to 
him that is capable of making a good use of it. And there- 
fore he blames those that said, Man was tlie worst pro- 
vided for of any animals ; for they have but one help of- 

fordea them by nature i but the hand is instead of all, for 
it can make use of all. And for that reason he shews how 
very convenient the make and fashion of the hand is, and 
the division of it into five parts ; on ' which he insists at 
large. So that Aristotle was fully satisfied that the pro- 
duction of mankind was no casual or spontaneous thing, 
but the effect of wisdom and understanding. 

These things I have here laid together at first, because 
this hypothesis of Dlodorus Siculus hath been thought by 
some m our age to be the natural sense of mankind with- 
out revelation : whereas in truth it is the foundation of ir- 
religion, and the reproach of mankind ; but not the sense 
of the wisest part of them. And to make out this more 
effectually, I shall nOw proceed to consider and compare 
the sense of the most ancient philosophers on both sides, 
as to this point, whether the world was the effect of 
chance, or of a wise Providence. For if the world were 
made by a wise and intelligent Being, it can never be sus- 
pected that religion is an imposture, or a contrivance of 
politicians ; for then it will appear to be built upon the 

^truest reason. And I shall the more carefully enquire 
into the opinions of the eldest philosophers ; because they 
were neither priests nor politicians, having no interest to 
carry on by the practice of religion. And some of them 
were born in a very good condition, and quitted their 

-estates, or neglected other business, the more freely to 
attend on their philosophical enquiries. And therefore 
we have the more reason to search into their opinions, so 
fiar as relates to these matters. 

It cannot be denied, that, after men began to be inqui- 

'sitiveinto the philosophical reasotis of things, there wefe 

'some who set up for material causes only, without an 
eiSicient. '■ And there were two different sorts of these.; 
and the other schemes may be well reduced to them. 

The first was of those who were the immediate succes- 
sors of Thales. For I see no reason to put him in the 
head of them, if what Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and 

' Plutarch report of him be true. For it is said in Cicero, ciccr. de 

' that Thales made God to be the mind that formed all things. Nat. Dcor. 
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BOOK And to what purpose ahould V dletaa say this, if i\m Ma4 
^« not been then known to have been his opinion? For it 
had been better for his design to have made so .great 4 
man as Thales w^ esteemed^ to have excluded God and 
Providence. Diogenes Laertius saith. Thai he fiot (mlf 
made God an eternal Beifig^ but thai the world was of hts 
making. And he was no more partial in this case, than 
the llpicurean in Tully. It is observable, thai when Plu- 
tarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes bit -leaving 
out the effideni cause, hjB takes no notice of Thales on tfiat 
account ; which he ought to have done, as being the bead 
of that sect of philosophers called the Ionic, as himself 
Mattich.de acknowledges m that place. And Stobeeqs saith, TAo/ 
l^^^^^'^^^' Thales owned a Dhine Power, which passed through and 
itob.iliog.gO'Ve motion to the Jluid matter, out of which he apposed 
Phys. CI. all things to be made. The great objection against this is, 
that several of the ancient writers say, that Anaosagoras 
was the first philosopher who attribuLtid the making y^the 
world to an Infinite Mind; and that Plutarch himself, in 
the Life of Pericles, saith the same. But the true answer 
to this is, that Anaxagoras was the first who ownied thi^ 
in writing J whose words are produced hy so many; but 
Thales wrote nothing about it that wpeared, and there- 
fore his scholars going another way, there might be some 
presumption against him. For it is too evident tl^at 
Anaximander, his disciple, did never mention a God in the 
making of the world ; but he mentions several Gods made 
out of the world, Dii nativi, a sort of Phoenician Gc^, 
which rose out of matter ; and such as the poets had pos- 
sessed the people with amon^ the Greeks. I have ^Irieatjy 
observed from Plato, that the old Greeks wofshipp^ f^ 
sun, moSn, and stars, He. as other barbarous nfittons dii: 
now herein lay the artifice of Anaximander, that he t^)f- 
care to assert the popular Deities, and 90 avoided the im- 

Eutation of atheism among the people ; who lookcd^ ^ 
irther than whether men owned tpe religion in yogoe. 
But whether there were an Infinite Mind supericM: to those 
Gods they worshipped, they looked on as a speculation 
too deep for them, and therefore they let•tho^e alonp !?fbp 
spake nothing against the Gods they solemnly worshipp^» 
And this was the true reason of the different usagp <jf 
Anaximander and Anaxagoras. The former ^serted the 
bsginning of all things to have been from infinity i^dtter, 
without an efficient cause ; the latter said this was iipppf " 
sihle : but there must be. an Eternal Mind to j^vj^ i»otiqn 
tp matter, and to direct it* Now one would h^v^ tbout^' 
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that Ati^xngoras should have been in favoar with the peo- CH AP« 
"pie, who hated atheism, and Anaxioiander punighed ; but^ J* 
on the contrary, Anaximander kept up his interest among 
the people where he lived, at Miletus in Asia, and at last 
^carried a colony alon^ with him to ApoUonia. The rea- 
son was, the people of Miletus had a wonderful veneration 
for the sun and moon, under the names of Apollo and Di- ^lian. 
ana; and as long as Anaximander comjjlied with them as^ '"•^' 'T- 
to these Dii nativi, they let him alone in his philosophy. ^ ' ***^' 
JBvit Anaxagoras coming to Athens^ and being there in fa- 
.vour with Pericles, a leading man in the city, but opposed 
violently by a different faction of Thucyaides Milesius, 
who took all advantages they could against Pericles's 
party: they finding that Anaxagoras had shewed too 
much of his philosophy, when he called the sun a mcLSS of 
[firey this set them all in a flame^ and made such a disturb- 
ance about it^ that Anaxagoras was accused of atheism ; 
^d Pericles, with all his interest and eloquence, coul^d 
not save him from banishment^ in which he died, as ap- 
pears by Laertius and ^lian. Anaxagoras was very clear 
as to the .main point of atheism ; for he asserted an Eter- 
nal Mind which made the world :' this Anaximander de- 
nied, but he asserted the common Deities : and although 
tliie Epicurean in Tully argues well against Anaxim^pderV 
ppinion, Sei nos Deum nisi sempitemum intelligere yirf 
posmmusf We can have no true notion of God not eter- 
nal: yet such philosophical reasons signified little; he 
aUowed the same wor^nip which they practised^ and this 
was enough to satisfy them. 

I am ,not ignorant that some have gone about to e:|eciA$e 
Anaximander^ as though he were so intent upon the ma- 
terial causes, that through incqgitancy only he left out the 
effunfnt. A strange piece of iiicogitanoy in a philospDber 
to leave out the mam point. For the just f^ult which 
AoAxagoras founds was that he went ahout to m^ls^e a 
world without an Eternal Mind before matter; and )ie 
knew vejy well what the sense of Anaximander and ^ 
0cholar Anaximenes were, by whom he was instructed. 
And why should Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Thepphrastus, 
&c. look on it as so extraordinary a thing in Anaxagoras 
to assert an Eternal Mind as the nrst cause, if hi? prede- 
cessors meant the same thing? But there is a pi^ssage in 
Aristotle, which seems most to favour Anaximander, vi^. 
that he owned an ififinite £rst Principle^ whiph did contain 
^r^ govern qll things, and 14^0$ immortot and incorrupfibl^. 
^4 flii^ ^ug. Steuchus Eugu)Dinui, in his learnie^ Ijookp^iio,"?^. 
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BOOK de Perenni Philosophia, insists much upon; a book writ-. 
I- ten with 60 ^ood a design, and, bating some soppositi- 
Jos. Scaiig. ^^^"* authorities, so well managed, that the felder Scali- 
de Vit. Ju- ger, as his son tells us, commended it particukrly to a 
in Scaligcri, great friend of his, too inclinable to atheism, (as was too 
P* 5°' much the fashion then, as well as since, among some who 
would seem to have more wit than others ;) and it had so 
great success therein, that he utterly renounced all prin- 
ciples tending that way. The passage which he produces 
is certainly in Aristotle; and it seems so capaole of a 
aem. Alex, good meaning, that Clemens Alexandrtnus joined him with 
ProtKpt. Anaxagoras tn supposing an Injinite Being above the eU^ 
&l*0xon. ''^cnts; and it cannot be denied that the author of the 
book de Mundo (who, as I before observed, was very an- 
cient, if not Aristotle) doth use the same expression con- 
cerning God, that he doth contain and govern all things : but 
yet, laying the passages in Aristotle together, there is too 

freat reason to suspect that Anaximander did not assert an 
ternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. He is there giving an 
Aus. 1. ill. account of the different notions philosophers had concern- 
*' *' ing the first Principle. Some asserted it to be infinite^ as 

Anaxagoras and Democritm, The former held things to be 
made out of one another, and that there was one first Prin- 
ciple of ally which he called Mind, The latter hetd no gene- 
ration of things out of another ; but that one common matter 
or body was the only principle of all things; and that the 
parts differed only by bulk and figure. Thus for Aristotle is 
clear. 'Then he goes on to shew, that the first Principle must 
be ingenite and incorruptible ; and then it must contain and 
govern all things ; as all do hold, who do not assert other 
causes, as min(f{a,B Anaxagoras) or friendship (as Empe- 
docles). And this is the To OfTov, the Divine Being, which 
is immortal and incorruptible, as was asserted by Anaxi- 
mander, and the most of those he calls physiologists, i. e. 
who went no farther than the bare nature of things. Now 
here it is plain that he doth distinguish Anaximander and 
his followers from Anaxagoras, who asserted an Eternal 
Mind : and he distinguishes his opinion both from that of 
Democritus and Anaximander. It may be said, that it is 
plain from hence that Anaxima?ider did assert a Divine 
Being; but at last it came to nothing but infinite matter; 
which was the original and mother-god to his Dit geniti, 
^h ^1**" *^ ^® called them. In another place he speaks yet more 
P y^' • »• plainly, viz. that those philosophers before Anaxagoras went 
no farther than matter, and made atl things to come out df 
it, and to be dissolved into it again; being itself one and 
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'immutable under all the^ variety of changes. He saith^ they CHAP. 
differed about the first material principle : Thales, and one. ^' - 
Hippon, called the Atheist^ (the first of that order that we 
read of,) held it to be water ; but Aristotle bestows a very 
severe character upon him, viz. Ai« t^v eureAeiav aihov tvi$ 
havoiugj that he did not deserve to le mentioned for the 
meanness of his capacity, (It seems wit and atheism did 
not begin together.) Anaximander would go no farther 
than infinite matter in general ; but Anaximenes was for 
air 5 and so was Diogenes Apolloniates, who liyed in the 
time of Anaxagoras ; but it seems by Demetrius Phale- 
reus's apology for Socrates, (now lost,) that he fell into 
some danger at Athens, (possibly for being against the 
worship of fire, as Anaxagoras was.) But upon the whole 
matter I do not see how Anaximander can be excused, 
although he left the popular Gods, and bestowed the name 
of Divinity upon his infinite matter. 

But there was another succession of philosophers de- 
rived from Xenophanes, who lived in Sicily, saith Laer- 
tius, and was contemporary with Anaximander : and he 
was neither a follower of Thales nor of Pythagoras ; but 
from a town near the sea in Italy, whence his chief fol- 
lowers came, it was called the Eleatic sect. He was a 
treat enemy to the poetical fictions about the Gods, as he 
ad reason 5 for they strangely corrupted the minds of 
the people, and took away all inward reverence towards 
the Deity. And although Aristotle speaks with some 
contempt of him, yet others have shewed that he misun- 
derstood him, and that he asserted one Infinite and Eter- Bessarion 
nalMind; and the same Simplicius saith of Parmenides cont. Ca- 
and Melissus. But since the learned author of the Intel- pj""j, jj^ 
lectual System of the Universe hath very well cleared tbatc. 10, u*. 
matter, I intend not to transcribe him, but to refer my 
reader to him, and proceed to those who changed the 
first Motions of the Eleatic sect, and set up for the making 
a world without a Deity. And/ those were Leucippus 
and Democritus; and yet Stobaeus saith, that Leticipptis stoh^Edog. 
wrote a book about mind; wherein he hath this saying, P*>y»' <5« *• 
That nothing is done in vain, but all things are done from 
reason and ?iecessity. How these two things came to be 
so put together, is hard for us now to conjecture, unless 
that book of his had been preserved. Plutarch saith, that Platarch.de 
Democritus held that Goa was an intellectual f re, and the^^^^^^^?^^ 
soul of the world. But it appears by Cicero, that Demo- aLdeli^t. 
^oiitus did not stick at making some very subtle effluvia of peor. 1. i. 
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BOOK his atoms to be Gods, both those without us, and thoee 
^' .within us, viz. those wliich make up our inteUectual fit^ 
c^Jties. It is very hard to say what his truie notion of 
Divinity was^ unless we could nave seen his books about 
Mind and Providence^ which Laertius saith that he wrote. 
But whatever he might write for the amusing the worlds 
(as Epicurus did afterwards,) if he made the origin of aU 
things to have been without mind or providence, no titles 
of books will be a sufficient excuse for him. 

And I confess it is all one to me, whether those who 
framed .the atheistical hypotheses proceeded in the way 
.of forms and qualities, or of atoms and vacuity ; because I 
think the one way as impossible as |he other.^ For as 
Aristotle hath well observied, the ^reat difficulties as to 
the first principles lay in two things; the beginning of 
motiofki and the order of the world: and in both these the 
different hypotheses of Anaximander and Pemocritus were 
.equally defective. But whether the world were made by 
the circumvolution of itifmite matter, endued with contrary 
Malities, or by the motion of atomsy^whioh had nothing but 
mdk and figure, signifies nothing as to the main point. I 
.do not deny but one hypothesis may in some respects be 
more intelligible than the other, and tend more to explain 
the difference of body and mind : but there are still diffi- 
culties on both sides. Some things may be taken for real 
qualities, which are not; and the many experiments of 
this age have fuUy proved it: but then diere are other 
thiiigs^ espepii^lly relating to animals, which cim never be 
e^q^lained in the mfcbamcaj way^ to the satitfac^ion of 
any reasonably man. 

But ^Ithoiigh Anaximander and Dc!|nopritu$ start;e4 

these two diftorent hypotheses about the ^gin of tftip 

world, yet those whp asserted an Eternal Mtnd to be 1^ 

£rst cause, had in poamion reason very much the adva9^ 

tage of either; since jut was impossible for tb^n to g^vp 

OT account lv>w the motion of matter began, oy h^w it 

fell into chat order, and beauty, and usefulness, which we 

find in those parts which make up the visible worM. AU 

Plutarch. <that we cai) learn of Anaxiipjs^er's hypothesis is, that 

gud Eu9, the heavens 4md infinite worlds (for why would they stop, 

l-i.c^fr when they cpuld make wprlds so easily?) were produced 

* J>y an ifffinite circumvohUion of all thk^s; that ihe$e had 

in them very differ^ent qualities from e$fk other, $ime het, 

soma cold, some dry, same moists ffc. that these being in 

c^ntimml motion, a mia4mre of them happened, and accordr 
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mg to ike dij^erent ^mixtures of qualities, the several starts chap. 
0^ things dtd arise. This^ as far as I can apprehend, was I. 
his scheme of the production of things. " 

There is little difference between the two hypotheses 
of Anaximander and Democritus, but only in the point of 
mixture; which one attributes to qualities, and the other 
to the bulk and figure of atoms. They both assert the 
production of things by the circumvoliition of the parts 
of matter; both held infinite worlds; and that the things 
of this world came together of themselves, without any 
superior cause. 

But were not all the philosophers of their mind ^ No; 
so far fi^m it, that the best and greatest of them utterly 
rejected this doctrine, as unsatisfactory to human reason t 
of which we hate an evident proof rrom Ait3totle, who 
cannot be suspected of any partiality in this matter. In 
the banning of his Metaphysics, he gives an account of 
the opmions of philosophers before him about the first prin^ 
dple9 of thin^Si I know that he is hardly thought of by 
many for misrepresenting the opinions of those beifore 
him, and that ne endeavoured to lessen their reputation^ 
to advance his own: but I can see no manner of reason 
for it in this case. It is possible as to the Pytha^oreaa 
and Eleatic sect, he might not represent their ojmiions s6 
fiiirly as they were capable oft but as to these physiolo- 
^sts^ as he calls* them, he chargesr nothing upon them 
but what the^ owtied ; only he makes Thales ine head of 
them; for which I have oflfered reasons to the contrary. 
But in general he saith, Thatih6se who began first to phi*- Arise. M»» 
losophiT^ looked upon matter as the only principle out of^P^y* 
which all things camftCi and to which they did return; the '^'^' 
substance remaining the same, and the affections only 
changed: as Socrai&s ii the same man^ although his inward 
^bits were changed. But what this material principle 
was, they were not; agreed. Thdes, the first of thev/k', 
thought %t to be water; Anadmenes and Diogenes,^ atV; 
Hipnasus and Heraclitus,^re j Empedocles to them added 
earth. Hitherto, ^aith he, we find nothing but the nf^te-' 
rial 'causey butj saith he, Upt'iifrtof S* Sroa^ aM' ro vrpSr/fuiihid. 
(X^ohnTw auToi^ jial (nmnvceyxourtr ^eir when 'they had gone 
so far, the very naitire of things carried them farther in 
their enquiries. For whatever change be made in gene* 
ration and corruption, ther6 must be some cause vdiy it 
80 happened. For mere matter doth not change itselfl 
As^ood doth 'not make itself into a bed, nor brass into 
aj^tatue; but some artificer doth it. But the seeking this 
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BOOK is looking after another principle, which he calls the prin^ 



ciple of motion. IVhich those who asserted from the begin-i 
' mngf ran themselves into difficulties, although they asserted 
matter to be one; but those who went no farther than mat- 
ter, whether water, or fire, or earth, were never able to clear 
the production of things, and therefore were forced by truth 
itself (juif' a&TT/ii x^^ aktfiilas) to seek for another principle* 
Where it is very considerable that Aristotle saitfa^ that 
there were some troni the beginning, who asserted both 
principles ; and that those who asserted only a material 
principle, ran themselves into such difficulties, which they 
could never see their way through; but were forced at 
last, by the mere power of truth, to seek for another prin- 
ciple. Which not only shews his own opinion, but that 
otners, upon consideration, were fain to set up a new hy- 

Eothesis against these Materialists ; not wholly new^ as 
e shews, but new in opposition to them, who thought 
at first, by pretendinjg to skill in philosophy, to have run 
down the ancient opinion of mankind, founded on such a^ 
tradition of which none could trace the original. Of which 
I have already produced the testimonies of Plato and Plu- 
tarch. But now the humour of philosophizing coming 
among the Greeks, the first setters up of this were very 
apt to contemn any thing^ that was built on tradition ; for 
tnat gave no reason of things, which it was their business 
to do. In some things, then unknown as to the natural 
^causes of them, they wonderfully surprised the common 
sort ; who thereupon admired them as men that could do 
any thing. Being thus puffed up with a vain opinion of 
their own skill, they attempted to give an account of the 
Very beginning of the world; and finding out what they 
thought the main principle of which things were com- 
posed, they had no more to do but to suppose them al) 
reduced to a mass or chaos ; and then they fancied, that, 
by the motion of these several parts of matter, things 
would fall into that state we now; see them in the world* 
But as much as they pleased themselves with these specu-* 
lations, those who came after them found them extremely 
defective, both in the beginning of this motion, and the 
order of it. For they found matter to be a dull inactive 
thing of itself, and that no matter could form itself with- 
out an agent; and therefore they saw it necessary to add 
a supreme efficient Cause, which should both put the 
parts of matter, however qualified, into motion, and direct 
and regulate the course of it. For otherwise it was im- 
possible to conceive that there should be such distinct 
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systems or bodies of matter as there are in the world. For cHAP* 
how come the several vortices not to interfere with each h 
other? What made the centres of them to be distinct 
from one another, so as that the matter within such cir- 
cumference should move about that alone ? And without 
this it is impossible to conceive there should be such bo- 
dies as the sun, moon, and stars are ; so great, and yet so 
distinct from each other. But what cause then was found 
so necessary to be superadded ? Aristotle saith, that the 
order and ntness of things, which he calls £u xol KaKS^j 
must proceed from an intelligent Cause ; for these things 
could never come either from mere material causes, as fire^ 
earth, Sec. or only by chance. And therefore he saith 
Anaxagoras wrote like a man in his senses, in comparison 
of those before him ; which shews that he looked on the 
other speculations as dreams and idle fancies. And he 
will not allow Anaxagoras to have been the first that as- 
serted this ; but he did it (pctvepmsj openly and plainly, in 
opposition to such as had set up another hypothesis. For 
before him, he saith, Hermotinus Clazomenius had said 
the same thing as to a superior Cause : and so, no doubt, 
had many others ; but he mentions him as a philosopher 
of the same city from whence Anaxagoras came. But it 
seems the reputation of Thales and his scholars had ob- 
tained so much in the Greek colonies where they inha- 
bited, that they buried the name of others; although 
Clazomense were a city of Ionia too. 

But that Anaxagoras was a person of a just esteem, ^ 

appears by the great value which Pericles set upon him,piQtarcti. 
TStov tnr§pfuoo$ tov i^pct ^avyJura^ 6 Us^ixXij^, who not only >o Peride, ' 
had him for his counsellor, but ventured his interest to Ed'xyiand. 
preserve him : and although he was overruled by the con- 
trary faction as to his banishment, yet he took care of 
him in it. And as Plutarch saith, he obtained the name 
of NoDj; he cannot tell whether it was for his opinion, or 
the reputation of his wisdom. And after he was buried 
at Lampsacus, a city of Asia Minor near the Hellespont, 
there were two inscriptions on the altar erected to his 
memory, which testified the very great esteem of him in 
two words; the one was NoD^, and the other 'Ax^^eia. 
And what can be said greater of a philosopher, than that i£Uan. 
understanding and truth belonged to him? Timon, who^-^"* c»^9« 
was not very civil to the memories of most philosophers, 
gives him a high character in Laertius : who saith like- 
wise. That he was horn to a considerable estate; hut he had 
a mind above riches. And Sextus Elmpiricus saith, he was Sext. Em- 

pir. p. 153. 
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BOOR ihe mosi skilful in natural phUdsophy; and be was blamed 

^' both by Socfates and Aristotle for running too for into 

PUto in natural causes ; as though he made use of his supreme 

Phsedr. Mind on]^ to help him out, when nothing else would. 

^^•^5" But therem he shewed that it was not for want of under- 

natvchJn^^^^l^'^S natura] causes, that he asserted an Eternal Mindy 

P^clc ture and unmixed^ which was the first cause of things; 

Ibid. 1,^1 \^ ^^ hjg true skill in phi)osoph)r^ whidb brought 

him to it. For he fixed on the principle of ^vitation as 

the main foundation of union and composition ; but the 

other hypotheses of vortices^ or circumlations without it^ 

he lookea on as' weak and insuflicient. So vun is that 

Leflithan, saying of Lucretius^ and a modern philosopher^ that igno- 

^•"* ranee of causes inclined men to religions especially as to 

the heavenly bodies : 

Lucm.l.T. PriBterea cceli rationes ordine certo, 

V. II 8a. jg^ varia annorum cemebant tempora verti, 

Necpoterant quibus idfieret cognoscere causis; 
Ergo perfugiumsibi kabebant omnia divis 
TraderCf et illorum nutufacere omyiiajlecti. 

Foi' the truest and exactest searcher into natiiral cau8<^^ 
. "v^e see,, was the most' firm and steady ass6rtor'of a Godl 
Lucretius ma^tiiiSes his hero^ thut neither the common 
fame^ nor the thunder and lightning had frighted him into 
any sense of religion ; but that he had gone beyond the clouds 
by the strength of his wit, and had settled aU the bounds of 
nature. 

Id. l.i.r.69« Qtiem necfama Deftm, necfuhnina, nee minitantv 
Murmure compressit caelum, &c^ 

Which was all becoming the more than poetic fury of 
Lucretius to say. But Plutarch, in the Lire of Pericles^ 
saith, that Anaicagoras explained to him the natural causes 
of those meteors which are so apt to terrify mankind^ 
and thereby took away an ignorant superstition ; but in-->^ 
stead of that he settled in his mind rr^ aa-paXvi fur iXartSm 
iyadwf iua-iSnet^, a firm devotion, accompanied unth good 
hopes. And is not this far beyond the utmost Lucretius 
attributes to his hero ? supposing he had such success, as 
he imagined, which we have only the poet's word for. 

Ibid. ▼. 79. Quare relligio pedibus subjecta vicissim 

Obteritur, noS exiequat victoria ccelo. 

But we can find- no such victory that he erer obtained 
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over religion, by his foolish and precarious hjpothesis^ CRAP« 
which the more learned pretenders to atheism in our Age I* 
are ashamed of, because of its vanity and inconsistency ; ' 
and therefore there is now less need of insisting iupon it. 
But what reason had Luctetius to make such extravagant 
boasting of Epicurus's success against the principles of 
-religion, when Cicero, of the same age and time, and a 
friend to Lucretius, bad so very mean an opinion of it) 
and hath exposed it so much to contempt in more places 
than one ? But possibly he may mean, it had so at Athens : 
nothing like it. For it was observed, that none were Plot, adn 
more forward to comply with the popular superstitions,^^®** 
none more reserved as to their real opinions about the 
Deity, than Epicurus and his followers. What need all 
this mean compliance, this caution and reserve, if they 
were such conquerors as he represents them ? They never 
opposed the common sentiments, as Anaxagoras did, and 
suffered for it; but, instead of it, they industriously la* 
boured to persuade the people that they were for piety 
and veneration of the Gods; and Epicurus wrote about it x 
whether in earnest or not, I dispute not ; but he was in 
earnest concerned for his own security. Are these the 
marks of a conqueror? And yet in his time the fear of 
the Areopagus^ after the time of Ephialtes, was in great 
measure removed. It is observed by Josephus, That byJoB,cont. 
the laws of Athens it wa^ death tvithout mercy to sp^oife ^PP*®"^^-*'* 
against the established religion; and we find with whatoxon. * 
difficulty Anaxagoras escaped.' But in Epicurus's time 
the government was sunk, and the Macedonian empire 
was continually growing upon them ; and all people took 
greater liberty to speak their minds, and without any 
such opposition as the philosophers before him m^t with, 
when their laws were observed more strictly; as when 
Protagoras and Diagoras w^re forced to abscond for fear 
of their lives ; and Aristotle, upon a suspicion of a pro* 
£uie hymn, to withdraw to Chalcis. But in the time of 
Epicurus the state of the city was altered, and the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Alexander's successors ; for 
Epicurus lived with his scholars in Athens, when it was 
so closely besieged by Demetrius, as Plutarch informs us^ Plot. Vir. 
who soon after had tne possession of it delivered to him.Demctrii. 
Now, in busy and disordered tioies, such as Epicurus 
might be far more secure than at another time 5 and yet 
even then he was afraid of giving any distaste, as to his^ 
opinions about religion ; and still asserted his owning the 
anticipation of a Deity ^ although not consistent with his 

VOL. II. R 
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•fiOOi^ dlK^ growida of oortainty. But whtro was the vkit^ry ike 
^' memwhite inter rdigmi, which Lucratius boasts of? Hia 
dofeoders say^ It was over the iU effects of superstitious 
but we find nothing like that effected by hiiB. The woiU 
was not made one jot the better, but a great deal the 
wone, for his principiies; for the very name of a pbilo^ 
aopher weot a great way with persons of bad inelinations': 
and they do not govern themselves by any reason $ but 
when they can bring an authority of a person of any repur 
tation, they enquire no farther, but go on with greater 
confidence in their former practioss 3 and then they charge 
nsnoraace and superstition on those that contradict dieas^ 
I do not deny but some of the defenders of Epicnma mm, 
our aga have been persons ef wit and leamkig, and they 
have utterly disowned his irreligious principles: but yet 
the very undertaking to defend the author of so much 
impiety, hath done unspeakable mischief to the age we 
live in; and all the disqoveries of natural philosophy can 
never make amends for it. We aie now comparing the 
notions of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to religion ; and 
that method which Plutarch te£ us Anaxagoras took, as 
■to the ftoeing the mind of Pericles from supemtition, was 
'&r better than that of Epicurus. For Anaxagoras satis* 
fied him that there were natural causes of thunder and 
lightning; but these were the effects of a Divine Provi^ 
dence^ which ordered the affiurs of mankind for the best, 
as well as the meteors in die air ; and therefore there was 
no reason why any wise and ^ood man should not enter** 
tain a comfortable hope of Divine protection : but in the 
way of Epicurus there is a bare acconnt of natural eauses, 
- which^ whether true or false, can give no satisfaction to a 
tlunldng man. For the utmost comes to this ; such and 
such efiects do natundly follow sueh cauaas. And what 
^hen I Then ifeuok things happen^ we cannot help it. And 
what fdfows ? NotUng more. And is this all the com^ 
fort of Epicums's enquiry into eauses? To understsad 
this better, I will put a case, which lately happened in 
die tdace where I live at present, to a man worlung in his 
gpden, near a great river. While he was there buqr* a 
violent shower of rain fell of a sudden ; and the man 
' thinking to divert it, the rain beat down a great heap of 
earth above him, and carried it through his garden, and 
took awa:|r the man with its force into a precipice ha^d 
1^, and with great violence hurried him down into tbe^ 
nver, which made him stupid and senseless: but it pleased 
God he was taken up, and recovered. Now let us consider 
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^»hgiwo\M tend most to the satisfaction of thi^ man^s CFTaP. 
Kntnd, when he was in that deplorable state, if he^had been ^' 
dien sensible of his case. What comfort would it have 
been to him to have been told, that, as things were^ the 
earth above him falling down,^ and there being such a J)re^ 
cipice below him, there wa» no help for bim, and he must 
be contented to suffer? But would it not be far greats- 
satisfaction tt> l^e told, there were those above who saw him 
fall, and pitied his case, and would be sure to help hith 
out, and giwt him ^ha* was necessary for his relief and 
remedy ? Nbw this is the case of Necessity and Proviy 
dehce : the one gives^otil^ that heavy comfort> things must 
Sr s^y m^ we eannoi help Ui$ the other still keeps up rea^- 
Bonable hope, and tte expectation of something better. So 
that no one can deny, that, upon mere principled 5f na^ 
tural reiteon, diia is the more desirable hjrpothesis; and 
nochiikg but iiivixu;fl>le argumentis should remove mankind 
from it t but neither Democritus nor Epic^us could offet 
ttf^y" tiling bcit a very precarious hypothesis against it. 

From Anft^agoras I now come to Socrates, (for Ache^ 
ioils pursued his princifdes at Athens, where Socrates was 
lits disciple.) He was a person of ]^!^at vogue at A^ihens"^ 
tot the natural sharpness of his wtty and the freedom; his 
nsed in conversation with atl sorts^ v^ithout regard to hifii 
own interest. And fdr this he atoealed to his jtidges^piatoin 
and to «he whole city, th^ he wafe far fronft any design tt ^po^' Sow. 
enpteh himBelfj as they all knew. He did not de^ny but 
that he had great presents offered him ; but he took 
no more than to keep him from poverty, as in the 
eases of the king of Macedonia and Aicibiadi^ : and none 
could blame him for being refractory to their lawd about 
reli^on ; for he declared that to be his principle^ Thai 
Ooa ought to be worshipped according to the laws of the 
tity where a man lived. And for this, Xenophon saitb, A^Xcnoph. 
trusted to the Pythiari' oracle; which was thought of good ^""' ^ ^ 
aotfaority among them : however some in our time have van Daien 
represented it as so gross an imposture, that it is hardly Dissert, de 
credible any men of common sense could be deceived by ^'^^^ ^^^^ 
tt^ much less the Athenians; who, for all that we can 
ptfpctivef had as. good an opinion of it as the Boeotians 
themselves. 

This was a very hard point at that thne among mta of 
better understanding, and who had a true sense of God 
and Pjrovidence, how they isbould behave themselves witk 
respect to the poptdar superstitions. There was no dtffi* 
oall^ as to sUcfl ^ Imd no religion at aU ; for their princi^ 
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BOOR pie was to keep fair, and to secure themselves ; and they 
^' looked on sucn as Protagoras and Diagoras as persons 
who deserved to be punished for their folly. But for 
men who truly believed a wise God to govern the worid, 
as Socrates and his two excellent scholars, Plato and 
Xenophon, did, the case was very difficult : for if they 
did not comply, they were sure to oe prosecuted as guiky 
of impiety ; if they did, this seemed to justify all their 
superstition. 

ihe way which Socrates took was this: He avoided 
giving any offence as to the contempt of their public wor- 
ship. Nay, Xenophon saith, he was so far from any im- 
piety that way, that he was rather more remarkable fdc 
ms diligence therein ; and that no man ever heard him 
say or do any thing that tended to the dishonour of reli- 
gion ; so that from the whole course of his life he.imght 
be well concluded to be ffuo-ffStfaro;, a very devout man* 
Cicero had a very particular esteem of Socrates, not only 
acero de propter ejtis magfiitudinem ingenii,for the greatness of hts 
Orat. 1. i. wit, hut for his wisdom and goodness} qui quum omnium 
^ ^^ sapientissimus esset, sanctissimeque vixisset ; and from him 
we learn what the grounds were which such men went 
upon. They found the world horribly corrupted with 
superstition, which was to be removed in the best way 
they coidd i but there was great danger, lest, under that 
pretence, all religion should be destroyed. And they 
Cicero de saw an absolute necessity of keeping up that : Esse pwe- 
^\'%* "' stantem aliquam cetemamque naturam, et earn suspiciendam 
admirandamque fiominum generi, pulchritudo munBi, ardo^ 
que rerum coelestium cogit corifiteri, since the beauty and 
order of the world was student to convince mankind thai 
there was an excellent and eternal Being, which was to be 
adored and worshipped by mankind. This was ^their fun- 
damental principle; and they rather chose to comply 
with the follies of their superstitions, than not keep the 
solemn worship of the Deity. And» to satisfy themsehres, 
they put such interpretations upon the public rites^ as 
made them serve to some part or other of natural wor- 
ship, with respect to the benefits God bestows on the 
world ; and thus even the Eleusinian mysteries were ud* 
derstood by them. 

But how then came Socrates to be so severely prose- 
cuted at Athens? It is true that his enemies charged 
him with impiety and atheism, as. appears bodi by Plato 
and Xenophon. In Plato's Apology we find that MeUtus 
downright accused him, that he thought there were no 
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Gods. Socrates^ being much surprised at this charge, CHAP, 
asked him whit ground he had for it ? And all the proof '• 
he offered was, that he was of Anaxagoras's opinion, that 
the sun and moon were not Gods : which Socrates denied; 
and said his charge was inconsistent, for he both accused 
him of bringing in new Deities, and asserting that there 
were none at all. But in the conclusion of his Apology, 
he fully owned a Divine Providence taking care of good 
men living or dying ; but whether of the two were better 
for a many he thought God aloneknew. 

But to shew more plainly what Socrates's iadgment 
was as to the production of the world, Xenophon gives 
this account of it: 'E^ecCfia^e S* el /t^ fove^v auTol$ Iriv, Xenoph. 
ori TOMTU 8 §uv«Tov k^iv afdgcoToij eupslv, *E^e\ xa\ ri$ fw- M*™* ^ «• 
Y^S^v fpovSvrag hx) rw «yg§3 towtgov Xlyeiv ow raOra ^o^aluv^ *' 
^SAX^Aoi;, aKKai, vols f/iatvofi,ivois 6fMia)$ $iaxffT<rdai vrpig oAAj^Xtf^* 
That he looked on it as a great piece of folly in mankind to 
attempt it from material causes ; and he wondered that they 
did not find out that these things were above their reach. 
And he thinks those philosophers argued like madmen p 
neither agreeing with one another^ nor with the nature 
tf things : for some said that it consisted of one thing ; 
others, of infinite : some said all things were in motion ; 
others said there was no motion at all : some said that all 
things were generated and corrupted ; and others, that no- 
thing at all' was, Plato in his Phaedo let us know how he 
came to be unsatisfied even with Anaxi^ras himself, al*' 
though he mightily approved his fundamenta.1 notion 
of alt things being produced by an Eternal Mind. When 
he was a young man, he saith, he was a great admirer of 
natural philosophy, and endeavoured to find out the 
caused of things; but at last he found they were too hard 
for him, and so fell into a kind of scepticism : but he had* 
heard of a book of Anaxagoras, wherein he asserted, that 
Mind'ordered all things. This pleased him well : but he 
expected that from hence he would have shewed how that' 
Eternal Mind did frame every thing for the best, ri 
hiig-ep /SffXnrov^ but finding him to faulter there, and to 
run to^mere natural causes as others had done, he gave 
over l^iis pursuit of natural philosophy, and applied him- 
self to matters of morality, as more certainly known, and 
of greater use to mankind. ^ 

But as to Providence, Xenophon is very particular in 
it. That it extended to all things said or done^ although mxenoph.l.i. 
never so great silence; and that God was present in alt^- 1. ad fin. 
places. To the same pujpose Diogenes Laertius mentions ^^' ^' * 
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900 K a saying of TbalcB. Beiw itsM whether a man'i^ouUA 

I' an umusi McH^n tuithmi God's knm/if^ it ; JVb, «i^ h% 

'^ nQt if he only thinks to do it. Which, sMtb V^it^vmtAeai^ 

\.^.'^^vi^9 was intended to keep men's mMads^oiean and {mwci^is 

sect. 8.' ' well as their hands. But the atheistical club at Allieiu, 

£d. Uid. in Spcrates's time, turned this aqotber wfay. For they 

said. This was only a contrivanee of some punning man^. h 

keep mankind more in awe. And that thia waa tmir spBfl% 

Sext. Emp. appean(.by the verses still preserved in Sextua Empiricaf^ 

v^^tJt' ^^ P^^ ^" Plutarch and others ; but by tj^e forwex tb^y 

Foe^is Phil, ^re attributed to Critias, and by the laltec to EwipideS} 

p- IS- both of Socrates's time* But there seema to bit Imp 

^eater probability aa to the former, because such a.s«y- 

ing was very agreeable to the character of the maa. For 

Oitias was one of the thirty tyrants set up by Lysaodfif 

at Athens; a man of wit, and addicted to poetry; as 

Socrates himself owns in. Plato's Charmides, that hede- 

nved it from Solon. He ^ad Alcibiades had beei% ho^ 

\ under Socrates's care, aa Xenophon tells us; but tbey 

both forsook him, and changed their majnnera upon it. 

Critias went into Thessaly, and there fell ii^o.kwd 

4iid debauched company ; and from thence can^e to hsta 

Socrates, whom he had admired before : and when he 

was one of the thirty tyrants, he and Charicles shewed 

a particular displeasure againat him; for Socrates bad 

spoken too freely against their government* He was tha 

head of the number, as appeared by Theramenes drink^g 

a health to Critias,. wh^n. be took off his poiaon; aw 

when Thrasybulus came to deliver Athens^ upon h» 

being killed, the whole faction aunk. Nothing can ^ 

more agreeable to the character of such a nHm,.tbAi^ 

to make him look on all reUgioa as an imposture vA 

Qontrivance of some crafty politician. But nothing, of '^ 

agrees with that of Euripides, who was scholar to Aasff" 

i^oras, a friend to Socrates ; and, on all occaaiws wroto 

decently with respect to piety and virtue. But Plutaidi 

P. Petit, aaitb, tie wrote the verses, in the name of SisyphuSif^ 

wn»ceU.l.i.^^^ ^^^ j^copc^us. It cannot be denied, that authaif 

(whether Plutarch or not, for some question it) doth ^ 

so. But if Plutarch had said it 00 good ground, how 

came Sextus, after him, so positively to give thefloi ^ 

Critias? And which is more to the purpose, the sad^ 

author had but a little before quoted a passage oi £u' 

Plutarch, deripides, very agreeable to a scholar of Anaxagora^ ^^ 

teUa. c!*6' ^^ f^o^vens were xoApv wo/jwAfva vixr^m o'o^jS, th^h^fffUi^ 

' ' ' ' * workmanship <if a wise Architect^ aad bom thenos WQ 
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fOtoe Jo the notion of God. Hqiv diierent is this from CHAP, 
the Mmse of those athektical verses ! But it is no eas^ ^ ^ 
lastler to judge whet the true sense of a poet is, when it 
ia his design to Mrsonate others* And so Euripides might 
iatrsdiioe Sisyphus as speaking agreeable to his own cha- 
lacter, who is represeiited as an ill man, and given tc 
fimd§ and theremre it is no wonder such a man should 
feok on relt^ioa as such a contrivance* For either Sisy- 
phus ^or Cntias migfat be well supposed to utter such 
ttungs: but the question is, how mr Euripides is to be 
diarged wiih them ; and whether he $poke his own sense 
under the name of Sisyphus, for fear of the Areopagus ? 
This ought certainly to be proved some other way : and 
if not, it seems to be a very unjust imputation $ especially 
aaee Socrates expressed such an esteem for Euripides; 
wbioh he ^oxAA never have done, if he had suspected that, 
under the person of Sisyphus, he had overthrown the-^^n-l-i^ 
fenndationa of rriigion. Ed! Lokd. 

But what the true sense of Socrates was, may be seen * 
by his discourse with Aristodemus; of which AenopbonXeaoph. 
hkh preserved the remembrance. This Aristodemus was^'**^ ^' '• 
one of those that not only neglected religion himself, but^ ^' 
tepised and laughed at those that regarded it. Socrates 
fioding what sort of man he was, takes him to task after 
bis dry manner. And are there no persons^ Aristodemus^ 
siid he^ that you have any esteem of for being wiser than 
others ? Yes^ said he briskly, and like a man of wit, / 
ecisNTs Homer far an epic poem, Melanippides in di^ . 
thj/rmnbics, Sophocles in tragedy, Polycletus in the art of ^ 
^Kihmg statues, and Phidias in painting. The man, vre 
8ss,,was a kind of Vktuaso in oth«r thines, but without 
Mqr ssnse of God or religion. Well! said Socrates, and 
tnmdd you not admire those more who make lufing and 
fl^ng statues, than such only as have neither sense nor 
moHenf No doubt the former, Aristodemus replied^ if 
ther ase made by design, and not by chance. Of that, 
*w Soeiates, we may best judge by the use they are 
iatebded for: for those thii^s which are for a manifest 
UK, are moat agraeabie to design. As for instance, the 
Misesof mtn^atm so plsinly given them for particular uses, 
that we cannt reasonably think but that he that made 
OMnkind at first gave them them for that purpose; as* he 
particularly instances in the fabric of the eye, and the 
<^ve of nature to preserve it, (which he calls a work of 
IWidenoe ;) and so for the ears, nose, and mouth, which 
>M m fraoDBd as to be s^yoi|ri)<«s vmtfw^^vci, done by e^ 
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BOOK, wise desieti, and not by chance. And I cannot^ saith 
^' Socrate»> look upon thcra otherwise than as the work- 
Xenoph. manship So^tr rmf Si|/uu«pytf i^ ^iAo|to8, of a wise contriver, 
Mem. 1. 1. ^^^ ^ lover of his own workmanship. The same he shews 
in the propagation of animals, and the love and care of 
their young, 8cc. But as to mankind, he saith, there is 
f poyi/xoy Ti, a reach beyond other animals ; and tbe^ have . 
not only a body made out of earth, but a mind whiob we 
perceive within ourselves. And can these great and won- 
derful things come to pass Si' ctffoaxmiv rwoLy without mind 
or understanding ? To which our Virtuoso had nothing 
to say, hit thai he could riot see the artificer here, as he did 
in other cases. Well ! and do not you contrive and design 
things in your own mind ? And yet you can no more see 
that, than the wise contriver of these things. All that 
Aristodemus had to say, was, that he did not disown or 
despise a Divine Being, but he thought it too great to 
regard his service. Hold a little, .said Socrates; for the 

freater he is, the more he ought to be honoured by man* 
ind. Then he questioned whether there were such a 
thing as Providence, with respect to human affairs. For 
that, Socrates again bade him look to the frame of human 
nature, and the several parts of man's body, and he could 
not but see a Providence in the contrivance of the several 
parts of the body ; but especially the mind, which he 
hath inspired into men. Tijv ^x^v xpurl^v ral av^piwm 
hiipwri : not blowing some subtle air into man^ as some 
modern philosophers would translate it, or giving a mere 
Ibid. vital motion. But Socrates was far from thinking an m- 

corporeal substance within us to be a contradiction; nor 
that it was any absurdity to take a metaphor from air,, to- 
express the infusion of an immaterial soul. And he shewa 
the excellency of the human soul above others, because 
it alone apprehends the being of God, who made and 
contrived the greatest, best things, and alone is capable 
of doing him service : besides, that it hath prudence and. 
memory above all others. So that mankind are as so 
many gods among inferior creatures. If a man had the 
body of an ox, and the mind of man together, he could 
not do what he would ; nor if brutes nad hands, and 
wanted minds, could they do much with them. But you, 
said he to Aristodemus, have both ; and can you tnink 
there is no care of Providence about you ? Can you think, 
said he, that the Gods (as he speaks) should plant in 
men's minds an opinion that they are able both to reward 
and punish» if it were not so ? and that mankind abouki 
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be always deceived in this matter, and not be sensible of CHAP; 
it ? Do not jrou see, saitb Socrates^ that the most ancient ^' 
and wisest (nties^ and nations^ and ages^ have alivays shewed 
the greatest regard to religion P This is a very remarkable 
testimony of Socrates concerning the sense of former ages 
about the foundations of religion ; and that the atheistical 
temper some were then fallen into was a late innovation, 
and in probability occasioned by that smattering in phi- 
losophy which was crept in among the Greeks, from the 
principles of Anaximander and Democritus. But Socrates 
assures us, the lest and wisest a^es had a very different 
sense of these matters. And this Xenophon tells us he ibkl. 
l^d from Socrates's own mouth; and that he heard this 
discourse between them. 

And what now is to be said to such a testimony as 
this, concerning the sense of mankind about religion ? 
Have we any reason to mistrust such a testimony as that 
of Socrates, who was so much valued for his integrity, 
and lost his life because he could not flatter nor dis- 
semble ? For any one that will carefully examine the 
circumstances of his trial will find, the true reason of hifr 
prosecution was, that he had disobliged so many sorts of 
people by his plain dealing. For, as he told his judges, Pla*«>n. 
nis way was, when he heard any man had a great opinion ^^^^' 
£9rhis own wisdom and skill above other men, to talk 
with him, on purpose to see whether there were any suf* 
ficiedt ^ound for such an opinion : which was one of the 
most disobliging courses in the world, considering how 
fond men are apt to be of themselves, and to think them- 
selves wiser than others, at least in that which they most 
pretend to. By which means he disobliged the politicians, 
who hate any man that would pretend to find them out ; 
the sophists, whom on all occasions he exposed, and in 
the most public manner : and the men of wit and the 
poets .were enraged against him, because he slighted their 
way» as tending only to entertain the fanc^r^ and not to 
make men wiser ; and in their happiest strains there was 
only a natural enthusiasm ; and although they said many 
fine things, yet they were not one jot the wiser men. The 
artificers he found had many pretty knacks ; but, because 
of their skill in such little things, they presumed wonder- 
fully at Athens upon thc^r understandings, and would, 
never bear lon^ any great men among them, when things 
lyent by majority of votes : as Socrates found, when sen- 
tf^nce came to be passed; for although he had many. good 
friendsj yet^ when it came to the numbering of votes, he 
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HOC K was cast by a great majority. But as tbe people ef AAtam 

^' were so opinkMated of themselves, that they could noc 

~ bear any man whose re^tafion lessened dieirs ; so wbeft 

they had done such things which made them ill spokeil 

of abroad, then they were for redeeming their own ho* 

ttour, either by recalling them from banishment, if livings 

or, if dead, by punishing the instrmnents made use of in 

the prosecution* So it happened in tbe case of Socrates : 

when they found his death brought an odium upon tbe 

city, one of his accusers was put to death, aiBOtber ia- 

Plutifcli.de nt^y^^;. and Plntux^h saith^ some of the test were so westrf 

Odioctto- ^ ^^.^ j^^^^ ^f^^ ^f^ p^^ m end to them by hangimg 

themselves* Aiid, to shew their ^edt esteem of nitfty 
they caused a statue, made by Lysippus, to be sot uf^ i# 
a public place in the city, as a perpetual monument of his 
wisdom, and their own folly. And his carriage at im 
death was with so much courage, and constancy^ and 
evenness of mind, that they were all satisfied as to his 
integrity, and freedom from any ill design. Wha% reason 
can there be then to suspect his testimony in this point of 
religion, when there was not the least constraiiit or bias 
u^n him ; and this attested by so unexeepcionable> sf 
witness as Xenophon : a person of great honour and naidg- 
ment ; and whose writings are such as could hardly be 
counterfeited by any since him, by reason of thdr un- 
affected sweetness ; for which the ancient critics so much 
Cicero de admired him ; even Cicero, as welFas Dionysins Halicar- 
dIod ** hIu **®*®^ ^^ QuintiBan. 

lianTad^ From SocraiCes I go on to Plato, who, in- Gieero^s op* 
Pomp. nion, (and he was a very good ju^e,) was pHneepe^ m* 
acero ^' jpmif et doctnnce, the top ojancieni wit and leoM^ng; aasA 
ctttim. L I. ^ ^^'^ same purpose QumtiKan, whom VaHki esteeiwsd 
above all other critics. But I need not go abouC t# ss<r 
up the re)»utation of Plato. He was desoetlded frottft 
Solon by his mother, and by his father from Godras ; \m 
was nearly related to Crltias, the first of the thiity tyranfis^ 
and bead of the atheistical club a« Athlea^; and therefore 
it will be worth our while to find out his true sense aiid> 
c^nion about these matters. To which I shall cobAmt 
my discourse concerning him. And in bistendi Book of 
Laws he gives an account of three opinions then in vOguo' 
among the looser sort of people at Athens. One wasi 
that there was no God at all; the second, tha$ Phomg^ 
there was a Gody yet there vifas no Providence; ihe'thimi 
that if both were allowed, yet that God would eteeep^ tf 
gifts and s^acrykes, ae a eompense^ienfor tkrirjmttsi 
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* As to the atheistical hypothesis^ it is observabtei what CHAP« 
character be sAvcm of the persons who were for it, that ^' 
they were the koser and more dissolute sort of men among 
th^B; and especially in the heat of their youth. And that 
he never knew any man who continued in it from his youth 
tq his old age; and he calls it the plague of young men. 
TJae hypothesis, as he lays it down, is much the same 
with Aoaxtmander's, viz« that nature and chance produced 
all things out q^ a strange cliaos, wherein were all sorts of 
qualities^ jumbled and confounded together, an4 at last, by 
mioBtwre^ came" to that we call the world. But that religion, 
and the differences of just and unjust y depended upon hu- 
man laws and contrivances^ for the better government of 
mankind. 

This is the substance of their hypothesisy which Plato, 
ia a long discourse, sets himself to refute, by shewing 
that these things could not come together by mere nature 
and cbanoe ; but were, according to right reason^ the pro^ 
diuct of a superior Mind. And whatever they pretended, 
aa to skill m natural causes, this opinion did proceed 
from great ignorance about them^ and tuat their reasonings 
were both impious and incoherent : that their fundamental 
i9iatake lay in supposing such motion and mixtures in 
matter, before any principle to be^ or to direct it. For 
t))e firat motion must be from that which hath a power to 
move itself, as well a« other things; and therefore ther« 
must be a mind antecedent to matter, in order to the pro* 
duction of things. This is the force of his reaaomng. 
Tbeah^ ^ews how unreasonable it is to suf^se a God 
wii^o^t Pxoyideiice^ because it must argue either weak- 
jnens or neglect; which were both inconsistent with the 
Dmne perjedums : and sp he proves waa the last opinion, 
apd that it tend^ to overthrow the pvaetice of virtue. 

' In. his £pi{>omis (which I see no reason to mistrust) he 
uadlertakes to prove religion to he the truest wisdom t^ 
mankind; the mrst princi[^ whereof is, that there is on 
SHtw^I Mind before all matter; and then saith, that ihereEpinom. 
is no greater virtue belof^njg to mankind than piety , or aP* ^^^.S; 
dsta regard to the Divisie Being. So far was he from look- ^"^"* 
ii|g 0ii reliflpon aa an imposture^ or trick put upon man* 
kiiad in order to their better government, 

. But Aristotle muiy b^ more suspected tot this, who 
wftnted no wit, but is generally thought to have been of 
ilDir leligion ; and he was by no means fond of Plato's 
ncudcm^ especiaUy thoae he took firpm the Pytbagctic 
school ; but yet 1 hope to shew, that in the main touo^ 
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BOOK dation of all, as to the being of God, and the happiness of 
'- mankind, he agreed with him at last: V do not mean at 
c«l. Rhod. ^^^ death, according to the story in Caelius Rhodiginos, 
Lxvii. that then he said. Causa causarum' miser er^ fra^i; and 
«• 34* which Suarez quotes Laertius for ; but there is nothing 
like it in him ; and Caelius had it out of *'a * trifling book 
de Porno : but I go upon the ffrinciples delivered by him 
AristPolit. in his best considered books. In his Poliucs, indeed, he 
e/iS " recommends religion to a prince, in order to his esteem 
among the people^ that they may look on him as under the 
particular care of Providence. Now this Aristotle is charged 
to have utterly denied himself; and Atticus the Platonist 
Euseb. in Eusebius makes him worse than Epicurus, because he 
Praep. Ev. put his Gods quite out of the world, which Aristotle did 
Lr^Par ^' ^^^ ' ^"^' ^^^^ *^®> ^ overthrew all religion by denying 
Lactam dc P^^^^^^^^' ^.nd Lactantius is very sharp upon him, and 
Ira Dei, makes him a contemner of God and religion : but to do 
c. 19. Ed. him right, he saith at other times, That he placed one 
Oxon. mind over the world ; and that Aristotle and his followers 
Relf f v*^'* ^^^ ^f ^^ *^^^ mind with Antisthenes^ that there was but 
Id. dc Ira one God in nature, and many popular Gods. But was not 
Pd, c. II. Aristotle charged with -impiety at Athens, and forced on 
Bessarion c. that account to withdpaw to Chalcis, where he died, or, as 
^^"™"' some say, was poisoned? So Eumelus, and the anonymous 
author of his Life, published by Menagius. It cannot be 
denied that there was a prosecution against him by Eary- 
medon and Demopbilus 5 but so there was against Anax- 
agoras and Socrates; but the pretence against Aristotle 
was not for impiety in his doctrine, but for a profane 
hymn, which he was said to have made on his mend 
Athcn.ljcv.Hermias; such as were wont to be made to Apollo. Thi* 
P' ^9^' Athenaeus denies ; and Aristotle sent an apology for him- 
Suid.?n self to Athens ; but it was not received. The truth was, 
Arist. Aristotle found it was time for him to be gone, lest, as he 
told his friends, that city should offend twice against phi" 
^lian. iii. hsophy : for, as he said m his letter to Antipater, hef<rtmd 
^' 36. the city abounded with sycophants ; and he was feH^ 
under Alexander's displeasure, on the account of Calis-- 
thenes his kinsman ; and in a letter of his to Antipater he 
had said, he would be revenged on the Sophister; and he 
publicly affronted him by the great present he sent to 
Xenocrates, and none to him : which was sufficient inti- 
mation to his enemies, which he never wanted, saith 
Plin. N. H. Aristocles, because of the interest he had in princes. And 
Ujtxx.c. 16. if Pliny's story be true (which Plutarch and Appian inti- 
mate too) as to Antipater's design, Alexander had cause 
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&r his' displeasure. But Aristooles siith, Thai Apellicon CHAP. 
{to whom his hooks came) wrote so full a vindication o f ^' 
him, that those who read that, need no more. But they Euacb. 
are his principles which we enquire after, and not his Prap. Et, 

Eractices. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who is thought to ^' *^' ^' *• 
ave understood Aristotle's mind as well as any coin-^^*^^" 
mentator, owns, that Aristotle , without doult, (asserted, \^j^j^^^ 
that there was one Eternal Mind which gave the first V\ip\c. 
motion to mattery and that thereby things were put into 
such an order ^ not by chance, but from the first Mover ^ so 
as to produce the variety of species in the world, and to 
make them useful to each other, and for the good of the 
whole; and such an universal Providence, he saith, Ari* 
stotle did hold* So much then is confessed by one who 
was thought his most judicious interpreter. But let us 
see whether Aristotle may not be reasonably presumed to 
go beyond this : for, i. be blamed Anaxagoras for mak<*Aristot.Me- 
ing no more use of his Eternal Mind, than merely to se/ ^*P|*y'* *• '• 
things in order at first. Then it follows, that, accordii^ 
to him^ God must be more than a more first Mover. 
a. He makes this famous conclusion of his Metaphysics^ ibid. 1. sit. 
That things are best governed by one head; which signified"^- 
nothing, if there be no Providence. Clausulam hanc tomp.R&mt 
inisignem ampl^ctor et laudo, said one of his most bitte»s<^^^-Me* 
enemies; and it cannot be denied, that he there compares j^^i^*^,^^ 
the government of the world with that of an arrriy or 
family, wherein there are several ranks and orders of men 
for different purposes; which must suppose a particular 
inspection and care. 3. He makes the cooiiplete happine8ftAristot.Eth. 
of mankind to be €^t9y ti, a Divine thin^; and must sup- ^-j* ^^' 
pose Providence, as I shall now niake it to appear. He / * 
affirms, that a man's complete happiness depends upon^^[ '*' 
something divine in him, in the exercise whereof his happi^ ' 
ness consists. And therefore h^ advbes those that study 
to be happy 'Aira^avor/^fiv, to draw themselves off from 
mortal things, and to live according to that which is. the 
best thing in us, viz. our minds ; which although they do 
not so appear in bulk, yet in reality are far greater, and of 
more value than other things. By which he plainly owns 
such a principle in mankmd as is cap^le of a greater 
happiness than the things of this ^orld can give him; 
because his mind is of a higher nature than they. But 
then the question arises, whether mankind can make 
themselves happy by this Divine principle within them ? 
He grants in one place, that if there b,e any 0iftfrom God, ibid. I. i. 
it is most reasonable U should be that whkh is best for^* »<?• 
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BOOE ihem; but he avoicb die dhpute there^ beemsve Ids burf- 

^* ness was to put men upon using their own endeavottrs it 

be happy : but in his last book, where he speaks of thift 

dhrine hapfMness, he saith, *0 ii xserti vo«w {wpyaw xed roSrot 

9ui tlbi iv iuAoy»y X'^'^ ^' '^^ ''? ^^ ^ €UYyf¥B^ieev^ 

Eth. k X. roiiro f ity tK) 6 NS;, 7%ir/ Atf / Anif oc/i accordmg to his niindy 

^' 9* mnd is disposed to do ike best things, is the most likely to be 

ieloved of God t for if there be any care above of humoH 

teffairs, as there seems to be, it is most reasowAle to suppose 

that the Oeds love tukai is best and nearest to them ; wMck 

is our mind. But doth he not seem to speak tery doubtv 

tally in this matter? It is observed bj his Commentator^ 

that his manner of expression is such as he uses whcfifk 

(here is no manner of ooubt. But we must take Aristotle 

as a philosopher, and consider on what grounds he went» 

He bad no Fsvelation to direct htm, and so was to judj^ 

according to what he thought most reasonable ; and this 

be declares he took to be so^ Aiid in his following words 

he saith, K^i nibs iyotomrms juucAisik vwr9 nai n/uMiyraf, ^eevrfti- 

wotm* tif wm ^tkoDf mdrols kntfuXfi^ivooi* kwA of^&s re f^ xctkoo^ 

Wfifrrwras, That those who did most esteem and ffome their 

awn minds, the Gods did regard as their friends, and snch 

, as did the best actions. That word acvreoiroulv is very em-< 

phattcal in this case ; for it implies a retribuHon of a reward 

far doing eood. So diat here we have the complaceficy. 

which God takes in those that are good, and do good $ 

and the reasonableness of expecting a recompence for it. 

Aristotle was no fool, but was espectaliy admired by very 

great men ; particularly l^ Cioero, and Quintilian, ana 

Tuic, 1. i. Pliny, for the greatness ofnis wit mid subtlety t Aristoteles 

Acad'l i ^^^^^^^^^ ingenioy sdenfuse copia. Singuiari vir ingemo 

De Div. i.t! ^^Msioteles, et pcenhUvino : and such a person would never 

25. have been guilty of so great impertinency to set down 

^U|"|^^^*-8Uchexpre88ions as these, if he had not thought them ft 

1. viii. 16,' ^ ^ believed; but he would have set some mark upon 

i8|34. them, that thejr were the (pinions of other men, and' not 

hts own : and in this case he had more particular reasOil 

to have done it; for any one that compares these expres- 

Hato dc sjons with those in Plato, de Rep. would think that Ari« 

^rio'^Ed ^*^^'® ^^ *^*" *®°* fr^*" thenee. For Plato there s«th 
Fidn. ' * the same thing ; That a good man is 9iofiX,^i, one infa^au!^ 

with God; and whosoever is so, skaU receive the best tkmgi 
from him. And we cannot suppose that he thM desigM H 

be good, and minds the practice of virtue, H^benegtedted 
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^^pe, when he makes it his business to be as like God us he Cfi Af*. 
con. ^ And Plato, who was far from being uocertain as to *> 
Providooce, mal&Bs use of the same kind of expression. 
lUiUi y* ^ Toy ^tMoDrov /ti} kiuKur^m uno ra cfMla* It is not Ibid. 
pr^hahle that he should be neglected of one so like him. 
And Aristotle in the foregoing chapter saith, '£^' oiroyArittDt. 
ifudaofiJi ri t^$ roim&nif he^eUg vxaf^$i, The Gods are in a Ethic. 1. z« 
state of perpetual bliss, and mankind are capable of happi^ ^' ^' 
ness, as they come nearer to a resemblance of them. Can 
an^ expressions come nearer than these do? We find 
Aristotle, on other occasions, not very shy of expressing 
bis dissent from Plato, even in these books of morals. 
How warmly^ doth he dispute against Plato's notion of 
ideas ! He sakh, there are three kinds of men pretend to Ibid. L l. 
happiness ; the sensual and voluptuous ; which, at saith, is ^- 3> 4- 
the happiness of slaves and brutes: the busy and actiee men 
place %t in honour; which is not in their power. Bat besides 
diese, there are those who place it in eontemplatien ; which 
is most agreeable to the most perfect facuky we have. But 
then he saith. Some friends of bU had introduced ideas to 
this purpose^ however he was resolved to prefer truth befere 
them. Here we see he sticks not atxx>ntradioting Pkto, 
d« to his ideas ; but is so far from doing it in the presem 
oaae, that he lakes his very expressions as his own; which 
be would never have done, if he had not thought them 
Weeabfe to truth and reason. He did not like Plato^s 
ideas, nor his poetical fictions about a future state ; which 
made him more reserved in discoursing about it ; but he 
was satisfied in these three things, i. That the mind of 
mm was capable of a real happiness distinct from the 
body. a. That this happiness lies in a similitude to God, 
ss the most perfect Being. 3. That it was reasonable to 
suppose God should make the best to be most happy. 

In his Great Morals, he declares it 910^ to be courage, but id. Mag. 
madness, not to be afraid of the Gods. And if there be no^or. 1. i. 5. 
Providence, what reason can there be for fear ? 

In the conclusion of his Eudemian Morals, he makes itld^ Eudein. 
thebe^t end of a man to contemplate God; and said, that it^- ^"- ^* *5- 
argues a very ill mind to hinder his worship and service, 
am the best temper of mind to be little affectedwiih sensual 
inclinaiions ; and tfus, saith he> is the great end of virtue 
<lnd goodness. 

These are not the expressions of a man that deqrfsed 
God and Providence ; and we are as certun tiiese wca>e 
his, as we are that we have any books of his. Ibr even 
Fr. Patritius himself m^kes very slight objections against* 
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BOOK them; and the author of the ancient Paraphrase upon 

I* his Ethics ad Nicomachum (supposed to be Andronicus 

jjjj^jjgj Rhodius) is a far better evidence for them ; who is said 

Pfcripaxet. to have paraphrased upon Aristotle's writings^ and not 

torn. 1. 1. Hi. upon any other man's. And he puts this matter out of 

Paraphr. doubt ; tor he thus paraphrases his words : If God doth 

Kthic. I. X. ^gj^ ^Q^^ ^f mankind, %e^etK%q mSuri Soxti tuA fnj ye, 03 it 

*' *^* seems to all, and is true. And not only Plutarch in the 

Life of Sylla, but Porphyry in' that of Plotinus, say, that 

\ Andronicus Rhodius took great care in digesting arid ex- 

. plaining AristotWs works. 

Let us now compare these sayings with the objections 
taken out of him against Providence. Alex. Aphrodisiensis 
is of opinion that Aristotle meant no more by Providence, 
but an universal care to preserve the species of things, and 
the order of the world ; but he doth not deny, that so far it 
extends even to sublunary things. But if he did allow such 
an universal Providence as to the good of the world, I ask 
then, whether God did know and intend this good and 
order that is in the world? If he did, then his great argu- 
ment against particular Providence is taken off; which 
was, that it was below the Divine perfections to take notice 
of such mean things. For if it were not below it at first 
to appoint and order these things, then it cannot be below 
it to mind or regard them. And since they cannot deny 
such an universal Providence, they cannot for this reason 
reject a particular; for it is no more unbecoming God to 
regard the good of his creatures, than it was at first to 
make them. But Aristotle utterly rejects their opinion, 
that attributed the making of things, or the order that 
appears in them, to blind necessity or chance ; and then 
God must have a power and will to make and order these 
things as they are, and with a design for the good of the 
whole. Then it follows, that a Providence, that regards 
the good of the whole, is agreeable to the Divine Nature; 
and why not then a particular Providence for the same 
end ? It the same power and wisdom can manage the 
whole for that end, with regard to particular events, why 
/ should that be rejected, and the other allowed? 

Arijtot.Mc. All that is pleaded from Aristotle, is this : That the 
L xiv?c. 9. k^^^gc and care of particular things is troublesome dnd 
' uneasy; that the Eternal Being is haf)py in itself; and it 
is better not to see and know some things, than to see and 
i^x^^^p ^^ ^*^^- But I urge from Aristotle himself, that he 
yields that the Divine happiness doth not lie in an unac- 
live state, or such a perpetual sleep, as they fancied ^ En- 
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dbfiiion. And what can be more agreeable to Infinite CHAP, 
iuoodness, tban 8uch an activity as employs itself .in the ^* 
care of bis creatures ? 

But^ saith Aristotle, How can God understand any thing Mctzphyn. 
below himself? He is a perfect object, andjitjfor his oian^* **"• ^' S* 
contemplation; and all other things are infinitely below 
him. If any made tbe Divine happiness to consist in the 
knowledge of his creatures, ttiOT were extremely misi> 
tBken; but I da not find that Socrates or Plato, who 
were hearty assertors of Providence, say any thing like it* 
All that they say is, that God, being infinitely good and 
vicise, takes care of the good of the whole^ and especially 
ojp those that are good ; and if he did not, it must be 
either from want otpower or will; neidier of whac^ ca^ 
be supposed in the Divine Natwre. And if be waats 
neither of these, why is it not done? It cannot be said^ 
thai Aristdtle alsohdely denied God^s knowledge of a//l<LRhet.ad 
things; for in one place be saith. It is the character cf « Akx.c. 18. 
lad man to suppose any thing hidden from God; and in 
another, that we attribute to God the knowledge of all id, dtVott. 
ihmgs. But it is possible hemig^t be to seek as to tbe^* '5* 
manner of God's knowkig all things; as who is not) 
But if he could not comprehend it, it doth not Uierefore 
follow that he denied it. If God, saith he, understands 
nothing, then he is like one thai sleeps; which is not con^ 
sistehi with that veneration which we owe to God. If he 
doth understand, and the principal object be without him-' 
l^elf, then he is not the best substance himself But none 
ever thought, that if there were a God, tbe principal ob- 
ject of his understanding could be without himsell. But 
what repu^ancy is there for infinite Knowledge to com- 
prehend ail things ? And «o if there be things witfaont 
niniself, he must know them, or his knowledge cannot 
be infinite. Could Aristotle imagine that the world, and 
the drder of it, were of his making and contriving, and 
yet he know nothing beyond himsdf ? Are the several 
species of things of bis ordering and appointing, and yet 
be not know^ ^em ? This is impossible. But Aristotle 
9eath,Tkat his essence, as most perfect, is the most proper 
object of Divine contemplation; md his understanding is 
nothing but the understanding of himself: and so, as he 
expretoes it, his understanding ts the understanding of bis 
umerstanding. Wherein, as ScsMger saith, he did appre- Scaligcr. 
bend things supra hnmemum captwm; and I am apt to^"'^'*** 
think w too. But otir bu4n«»s is not to unfold the^ ^•"•^* 
inysfeery of Divine kno^lei^ witk respect to iKmM, but. 

VOL, !!• s 
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BOOK to coiksider whether it be rq>QfltiAnt to it to koow other 
^' thinj^B. If so, saith Aristotle, tn$r€ nutst be a change and 
"""""""^ mottoTh but the Divine Essence is always the same. At 
though an Infinite Mind could not comprehend all. thin^ 
without a change in itself, or tuch trouble as we find m 
our gradual perceptions of things ; which arises from our 
weakness and imperfisction. The obiection from . the 
aneanness of things is very inconsiderable. For, if they 
were fit to make up a part of the order of the worlds why 
are they below Divine Knowledge and Providence ? If God 
thought fit to make them, why not to.preserve them? 

I^, say thev, as to the sbecies he doth, but not as to all 
the little acciiints about tnem. The schoolmen diatin-* 
guish in Providence the ratio ordinis from the executio 
ordinis: the first, they say^ is wholly immediate^ the other 
is by subordinate causes, which we call the course of. m* 
ture, which is to more than the common order which 
God hath appointed in the world; which generally ob- 
tains, but yet so as that there must be a due subordina^ 
tion to the first agent, if he sees cause for particular ends 
to order things otherwise. And I cannot see any kind 
of incongruity or repugnancy in such a su{>po8ition9 be-> 
esuse it answers the same ends which the original inten- 
tion and design .of universal Providence doth 3 as that lit 
the ordinary course of nature,- fire burns, i^; e^ dissolves 
that contexture of bodies which it meets with ; and this it 
doth, by virtue of that order of causes and effects which 
k established by universal Providence. But suppose that 
there be a stop put to this naethod by an (extraordinary 
act, for ffreat and wise eftds becoming the supreme Go- 
vernor of the world ; why should not tnis be as agreeable 
to^ the design, of Providence^ as the first appointment of 
thinffs in the common order was ? Why not as well to 
work miraculous cures at some times, as to leave things 
to the ordinary methods at other times ? But we must 
still suppose the ends to be wise, and great, and good, for 
otherwise they do not reach the general design of Provi- 
dence 5 and we mean no other particular Providence, but 
such as answers the same general ends which an universal 
Providence is designed for« 
Afist. Mag. But, saith Aristotle, If we sufpose a particular Provi- 
Moral. dence with respect to mankindf then he must give to men. 
here according to their deserts; which cannot be, since bad 
wcw often meet with good fortune; and therefore God, 
being Lord ouer these things, would deal unjustly jos a 
judge, which is not becoming him to ^, Here it cannot 
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be denied 'thai Aristotle doth ^exclud^- a judicial disposal CHAP. 
of thidSe things; for if it were such, bis aiFgiinient must ^•' 
bold : but we distinguish between that and a providential 
management, in order to the rear good of mankind. And 
I heed no other than Aristotle's own arguments in thts 
case : for if a man's real happiness lies in a similitude of 
the mind to God, how. can that be incbnsistent with Di- 
vine Justice to exercise good men here in such a manner 
as tends most to draw off their minds from these trans- 
itory and decaying pleasures ? And if these things can- 
not make a man really happy without virtue, which is 
the great design of his Morals to prove, how is it incon- 
ustent with his justice to let bad men meet with good for- 
tone ? For these things can be no demonstrations of the fa- 
vour or displeasure of God, which: himself grants relates 
most to the inward temper of men's minds. But the real 
difficulty in 'this case is a supposition that there is no future 
state. 1 confess that Plato clears this matter easily and 
plaiYily. A good nian^ saith he, if he be under poverty ^ dhedses^ Plato de 
0^ otiier difficulties herCy willnnd these things end in good to ^P-^' *• 
Wwi, Uvinff or dying; and he makes no quifstion of such a^*^ °* 
bne*s happiness in another state. But Aristotle is upon a 

rt reserve as to a future state; and although he asserts 
possibility of it sufBcientfy, from what he saith of the 
niiture of the mind of man, as distinct from the principle 
of life; yet I am aiKaid Plato's giving too much way to 
such poetical fictions as thiat of Herus Paqiphilius, made 
Aristotle more cautious as to what he said concerning it^ 
unless he 6odld!go upon surer grounds. He grants, that Anstoc. de 
the mind is of a nature distinct Jr^m the hody^ and separable ^'**"- '• *• 
from it; that iV comes from without; that it is capable of\J^^ i^ jji^ 
pleasures more divine tnan the body can enjoy or appre- c 5. 
hend:'hut*when. he. had gone thus far, the mere light of J^.^'*- . 
reason wduld carry -.him no farther; and therefore he ra-c.^,*"' •'' 
ther forbore" to say any thing, than'affirin what he could De Gen. 
not prove;. .'As Socrateis'saSd in the case of prayer, in the^"*™- *• »*• 
second Alcibiades; They- must stay till they were better\^'^^^ 
informed. Which ia a mighty advantage in behalf of Di- Anim. l. iv. 
vine^rev<elation. But of that afterwards. . c.io. 

Thus* far I Have considered the persons of greatest repu-^*' j*' 
tatioH in Gretee, and' compared their opinions, and the 
grounds they went iipon; and I shall proceed no farther- 
there^ because the following sects were . derived from 
thoAs, and they fell into quarrels and contentions with 
one^ anbd)er; which I have no dccasion at present to 
comiiden Aad therefore I shall now give an accoimt of 

s 7, 
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BOOR another set of pkHotoi^lwrs, who sctded in A$t patt of 

1* Italy which Imj towards Sk^ly^ and was called Ma^na 

Graada ; and this was called the Pythagorean sect ; which 

I shall enquire into with respect to tine present sob^* 

Yv Pythagoras was a man of wonderfid esteem for his wis-* 

dom, not only in those parts, but at Ronie too* For 

Piia. N. H. PKay and Ptatarch teU us^ thmi Hw Rtyman senate erectti 

c/if*Jd. * ^^^^ ^« *w»> ^ ^0 ikewisestnum: but Pliny wobd^ 

Hardttin. AmA Soctates wtts not prefmred before him. But the So* 

Piucardi. maiis had a particdar veneratioQ for Pydiagor^n, from 

inNama. i^^ tradition that Nuna, the wisest of their kings^ was 

instructed bj him. It is trt:« that this is contradicted b^ 

CicTusc. Cirero and Livy, (two great men;) but Plutarch thinks, 

1. i. c. \6. iiuit they had no certam measure of times to direct them4$ 

11m Num •^^^ iy, as he shews from Cfedius's Index. And them 

"'"'ire other odd dr cmnstances as to Numa, which fan^oar 

the correspondence^ as 1ms laws about worship atid sa^ 

erifices, mentioned by Phitarch; and e^ieeially At Greek 

books found in fats tomb^ distinct from those of the Pbil*^ 

Piin.N. H.tifical Rites; for which Hiny prodnces uiiexoeptioiBd>le 

i.ziii.c.27.iuthorities. Even Uhry hia>seK', who ttiougbt it a gns^ 

Lit. 1. xi. take about Pydiworab, yet confesses the hooks eomtamed 

^'^^' the wisdom of t^ Greeks at that time. If Py tfaagnraa w« 

contemporary with Thales, (as we are told he took 1^ 

adyice aboat gmntt into Egypt,) what wisdom of ths 

Greeks was there before Thiues? But Varro's testimony 

is plain as well as the rest, that them books mmtaisied ths 

Greek phUosophy. And what Greek philoeonby could 

come to Numa, but that of Pythagoras ? Ana thereftire 

Ovid. Met. Ovid makes no scruple of sapt^, that Numa did omsvlt 

1. ST.. htm. But if Pythagoras was in such esteem at Rome, 

how came these books to be so solemmly burnt by order of 

the Senate^ aftef they were discovered f livy tniitb, beemm 

they tended to dissolve their rdigion: which L^ictantias 

Lact. u 2a. Carries too far, when he saith, that they tended to overthrew 

all religion. A most improbable story! That Numa 

shoukl take such care that posterity should belicfe him 

to hare been a notorious impostor. Do men that de* 

ceive the world, write books on purpose to iet others see 

they have deceived maiddnd } No ; th^ take all posttble 

cattc to prevent any suspicion of that kind* But Numa 

could not thfaik otbervHs^ hot these books wouM in time 

come to fight. And it is a wonder that they were ao 

16iig concealed: axid so PHny si^h; for they fat^^here 

Sis y®*^^ Plutarch saiifa but about 400 jears^ whiob 

I4&evs say is a great misiadtee. HOweirer^ it was a toag 
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tiflMlMfetetbevvwra discovered; by a grett shower, m^ CHAP. 
Htttneh ; hy ploQghuig^'Saith PUny and others. ^' 

Bui stiUf whjf W9r0 these becks ImnUf The true ae- 
coMt I take to. he this. Nmpia's veligiDn was very dif- 
isrent from what then obtained among tbeoi. And Q. 
Fetyiu8» the prsstor, having got a sight of thean, sauK 
livy, froBi his kansinan L. Fetilfua, in whose ground 
-they were found, very offioioosly informed the Senate 
that they were books of danaeroos consequence to their 
veUgion; and upon his oath they ordered the buminfl of 
them* Now Nnma, as Phitaroh saith, had aprtsaly for* 
Indden any images in Diviae worship | whieli, he saitb, 
sontinued for 160 years among the Romans ; and the lea- 
eoB he gives was, thai the fitst or mpreme Semg^^ -aecord^ 
mg to NfSfmOf was net sensible or visiUe, bui was iswisMe, 
pare, and onlf to be apprehended by the mind; which, 
satth he, was very tigreeable to the cJoctrine of Pythago* 
fas; and the sacrifices he appointed were unbloody; of 
jmeal and winey and other easy things. But these things 
were soon changed; for Plutarch saith that TuHus Hos* 
tilius, lifs inraiedtate successor, changed the deletion which 
J6ima had set up into great ntperstmon; whicb daify in* 
Qceasing, it, ««8 no wonder that they should then order 
ttoem's books to be burnt, which upbnuded them, with 
Uicir SQperstitiotts folly. But by this we see what P|^* 
thsgoras's notioh of God and his worship was. Ovid, 
admires him /or his skill in divinity amd philosophy ;^ for 
Us gmng am aocouni of the beginning and nature of things. 

^--^-^IsqtLe, licet cceli regione remotosy 0»M. Met. 

Mente J)eos adiit^ et qtuB natura negabat *• *^* ^' ^** 

Visilus humanis, ocutts ea pectoris hausit. 

80 that, if we may trust a poet, (and surely his authority 
is aageod as that of LncreftiMS,) Pythagoras asserted the 
being o/* Gad, and the beginnisig of the world. 

M agni primordia mundi. Ibid. ▼. 67* 

Et rerum causes, et quid natura docebat; 
Quid Deusy unde nives, qucBfulminis esset origo. 

There is a large description of God extant in St« Cyril Cyril, cont. 
s(|riint Julian, according to Pythagoras; wherein God is''»^- ^' >• 
aaid to be intimately present in the world, the beginning of 
all things, the mind, and soul, and motion of the universe. 
And 00 Velleius in Cicero saith, that, according to Py- cioero de 
^haKoras, Gad was a mind d^ffnsed through the world. Nat. Beor. 
W&h is Kkowiw CDipmsaed by VirgU m his ]|Uowi|^- ><''"* 

S3 
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. BOOK vene^ dims agiiat moteni^ Sec. Phiklaus^ a noted scholiBr 
^' of Pytba^ras, (whose .books brought tl^e Pythagoiean 
kerning into esteem in Greece,) gives this description of 
Philo de .God^ *E^\ yAp, p^^^f 'HyvyMpy xou "Apx^^m Jarirrpif be&^, ds ai 
MandiOpt- j^^ /xof(fto^ «xlM|TOf, ouro; mur^ ^Mf» htpog tw¥ oAXow, That 
24. ^Ed/* A4? is ^tke .eternal Governor and Rider ever all; beihs one 
Mtn^ey. and the same always^ and different fiem all others* Which 
we find in Philo, and hdve ho reason to mistrust his testi- 
mony, considering what the other Pythagoreans said con- 
ceming the Divine nature; They made God to be or^ 
eternal perfect Beings and that the happiness of mankind 
Isy ina sijnUitude to hkn^ as appears by the Pythagorean 
fragments in Stobseus, and elsewhere^ which I need not 
repeat: but I shall only. set down the passages of Zaleu- 
.Qus and Charond^, who were known Pyuiagoreans, as 
appears by Porphyry, lamblicbus, Laertius, &c. in the 
Stob. Serai, excellent prefaces to their laws, Zaleucus saith. That in 
xlii. p. 279- ihe-Jirsi place all persons ought to oum and acknowledge the 
Go4s; whichy saith he, is manifest bv seeing the heaven 
and the worldy and the order that is therein; for these are 
not, the work of fortune, or of men's hands; and they .oug^ 
io he worshipped, and honoured as the Author of all good 
things Jo us. jind to that end they ought to keep their so^ 
pure from evil; for God. is not honoured bjf bad men^ nor 
vy costly sacrifices, bui by^ virtue, and the choice of good and 
P. 289. just actions. Cbarondas saith. That men ought to begin 
their actions with piety. For God is the cause of all; and 
they must abstain from evil actions, for the sake of their 
respect to God : for God hath no regard to wicked persons. 
These were men of great and just esteem iii their cities; 
and their memory. is preserved by all ihat.fepeak' of them 
with great veneration. 

I might pursue this mattec much farther; but if tins 

be not sufficient to miy purpose, »more will be less re* 

garded: for mankind are abetter pleased with choice^ than 

a heap; and I have only pitched upon persons of ereat 

esteem in the world. ' Only Pythagoras did not go aown 

well with some of the Greeks, because of his mystical 

and symbolical ways of instruction ; which the Greeks 

were by no. means fond of^ as appears by Xenophon's 

Epistle to iEschinesy (if it be genuine, and 1 see little rea- 

son to question it;) for he upbraids Plato with mixing the 

Pythagoric extravaganciea with the plain doctrine of So- 

. crates, which Xenqphon kept .strictfy to. But as to Py- 

De Ug. uV. ^b^S^^^ himself, Cficero extols him. /or his wisdom and 

9. - <fuality ; ^and , he saith, the Pythagoreans for. a. great whiie 

TMfC.l.i.i5. 
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were accounied the tmly learned men. Pliny admires him chap, 

for his sagacity; Apmeius for the greatness of his wit; }^ 

and the people of Crotone and Metapontum, £Z5 mor^ ^^^piin. N. H. 

a man.* His greatest fault was, that he was too wise; fori. H. C 19. 

he locked up his secrets so close, that the greatest part Ap«l. Fior. / 

of mankind were not much the better for them ; only theji'Si. c. 5!* 

cities of Magna Graecia were wonderfully reformed by ip. ** * 

his means, (if the Pythagoreans may be believed ;) but at 

last the prevalent faction of Cylon, and bis brutish party 

at Crotone, destroyed many of the disciples of Pythago^ 

ras, and dispersed the rest. And Pythagoras himself 

ended his days either by violence, or the discontent h^ 

had to find his good designs disappointed in such a maur 

ner. The reputation of his school was for some time 

kept up by Archytas and Philolaus; and some that 

escaped the common danger, as Lysis, (who went to Epa^ 

minondas in Greece, ana is supposed to have published 

the Golden Verses,) and several others, are mentioned by 

Porphyry and lamblichus. But Porphyry observes, that 

they only preserved some dark and obscure notions of the 

Pythag<yric doctrine, and made wonderful secrets of them; 

which he thinks did not contain the true doctrine of Py* 

thagoras, but only some sparks of it, which were far 

from being clear. And the decay of the Pythagorean 

doctrine he doth not only impute to the violence of th^ 

faction raised against the Pythagorean society in thosi^ 

cities of Italy where they flourished, but to their enigr 

matical way of expressing their minds by numbers and 

^gures ; and to the Doric dialect, which was almost sar 

cred among them : and after their books were come into 

Greece, be saith, Plato and others took out the best, and 

put it into smoother language, which made the rest be 

slighted. And he thinks some invented things on purpose, 

in their narkes, to expose theni the more. So that it is no 

easy matter to judge now what was the genuine Pythai- 

gorean doctrine, except what we find mixed with Platoi 

•who had the best opportunities of understanding their 

'doctrine by going among them himself, and afterwards 

getting the books of Philolaus into his hands. And Porr / 

phyry, in the Life of Pj^otinus, doth particularly commend 

nihil for joining the doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato toge^ 

' ther^ beyond any that had gone before him. From whence 

it appears, that there was no difference between them a^ 

to tne first cause and the production of things. 

But what shall we say to Ocellus Lucanus, who is 
mentioned as a dispiple of .Pytbagor^ by I^mblichq^; 
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BOOR dtid Archytas, in his Epbtle td Plato, mdndons a book 
'• of his of the Oenersdon of Things; which hath beeft 
often published out of MSS. and doUi plainly assert the 
world* s eternity 9 and being Jrtym itself; and so dveftbrews 
the Pythagorean doctrine, of God's beiiig the beginning 
of all. 

In answer. That there is something genuine of Ocel- 
Stob.Ec1og.lus extant, I do not (juestion. For Stobaeus produces n 
Phy8.c. i6.fra9fQent out of his Book of Law, written in the Doric 
^' ^'' disJect, according to their custom, and the precept c^ Py- 
thagora^s, wherein he doth positively assert, that God was 
the cause of the world, aUrAf $) afrio; 6 &eif : but that ia not 
all j for he saith, the world consists of two parts; of that 
which governs, and is the principle of motion; and ihea 
which IS called passive, and is governed. The first, h^ 
saith, is active and divine, having reason and understand-^ 
ing ; the other is made unteasontwle, and ii<kbk to changes. 
How can this be reconciled to the principles of the other 
book ? And yet Vizzanios, who compared it with several 
MSS. and published it, bath printed this Iragment at the 
end of the other. As to the different dialect 9 he suppoees 
it was first written in Doric, but after turned into the Attic: 
but of this he offers no proof; only he saith, it was done 
as words are translated out of Portuguese into CastiUmnj 
or, which answer^ tiiore to the Doric, out of Scotch into 
English. No one questions but such thin^ have been 
done, and may be so again. But how doth it appear that 
the whole book was so ? For there are some fn^gmenta 
of this very piece in Stobaeus, in the Doric dialect, which 
is the conclusion of the first chapter, and some parts of 
the second and third, which I suppose to have been ge- 
nuine, and the groundwork of the rest; which some ud« 
known philosopher built more upon, and tum^ these 
fragment^ into the Attic Greek, to make them all of a 
piece. 1 he Pythagoreans did asaert, that the world waa 
incorruptible, as appears by the fra^enta of Phikdaua, 
stob.Eclog. and othef^, in Stobeeus; but that which is asiertod in thia 
^y*'*^^^ piece is,'^tbat the world was self-originated, which waa 
Caoter. ' contrary to their doctrine, and of Ocellus Lucanua hiaa- 
self. There can be no dispute about the fragment of the 
Book of Law, where his opinion is plain and clear, thtU 
God is the cause of all, and that the first Cause is a wise 
and intelligent Being. Let us now compare this with the 
Cecil. Lu- doctrine of this book, wherein he aaserta, Ovrtv; 5v x«) ri 
^ct.8 ' '^^'^ oXXwj othm yif4fA$v6v rrj$ adroreAitift^, etdrJ ef idwri- d0ro* 
Ed. Bon. ^s^?9 That the world is the came of perfeciidn. io oiker 
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SkMSi, Mfid ther^ore is perf^t Jhnt itfe{f. Vi^Mntns CHAP, 
would have it believed that this was the Peripatetic doc- !• 
trine. If he means that of Aristotle, 1 have already 
•hewed how false it is; since he so plainly derives the 
being and perfection of the world from God^ and not from 
itself. But that which will give the griaatest lieht into 
this matter iS| that Nogarolai who published Ocellus in 
Italy, with notes, observes, that Critolaus, the Peripatetic Phii. Oper. 
in Philo, used the same argument, that the world must be p. 94f 
eternal, because it is the cause of its otun being, and of other ^^' "• ^• 
things in it. Now this Critolaus socceedeain the Peripa- ^°s^' 
tetic school at Athens, after the doctrine of it, about tlte 
beginning of things, had been altered by Strato Lam- 
paacenus, who, as Cicero tells us, attributed all to nature, Acad. Qu. 
and nothing to God; supposing that nature had all causes i. iv. c. as« 
within itseff. And so Plutarch saith, that Strato the Pe- ^^j^ 
xipatetic supposed nature alone to give a bein^ to, qU things \X!c. i^J 
froim itself. Here we have found the very prmciple of this pIqc W. 
book, which goes under the name of Ocellus Lucanus,^^^ 
which is repugnant to what himself bad expressly de- 
clared; but some one of these atheistic Peripatetics at 
Athens finding that Ocellus Lucanus had said something 
that might be turned to their purpose, takes what was 
anctent of Ocellus, and puts it out of the Doric into the 
Attic dialect, and makes a short System of the Universe; 
which they thought would better pass in the world under 
the name of ancient Pythagorean. And this seems to me 
.the truest account of this matter. As for the arguments 
themselves, such as they are, I shall cotisider them in a 
-BMure proper place. 

Thus I have gone .through the opinions of the eldest 
>philoeoi^rs of greatest esteem, about God and Provi- 
demce, md the production of the world. But^ before I pro- 
ceed forther, it will be necessary to make some reflections 
on the foregoing discourse, which may be vefj service- 
able to my following designs. 

That those philosophers who asserted the being of God i. 
mnd Providence, were persons of the greatest reputation 
ibr wisdom and knowledge^ and did not hold these things 
merely from tradition, but from the strongest evidence of 
^season ; which appeared by this : that» after the atheisti- 
•cal. hypotheses of Anaximander and Democritus were 
istiurted, they were not in the least' moved by them; but 
saw an absolute necessity, in point of reaSoui of boldii^ • 
va fisst Cause, which not only gave a be^nning :to the 
world> butcontiimed to govern it : even Anstotle ewmng 
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BOOK an univorsal Providence frooi such reasons^^s will hold 
^' much farther. 

j; That these philo8<^h«rs, who followed their natural 

reason, were very far from looking* on the universe as 

made up only ofbodies, or that on incorporeal substance 

implied a contradiction. These were persons who under* 

stood very well what a contradiction meant ; and if there 

had been any such repugnancy in the notion of mind or 

spirit as distinct from body, they would have found it 

out. But Anaxagoras asserted a superior Mind antece*- 

dent to matter or body ; so did Socrates, and Plato, and 

Metaphys. Aristotle too; who expressly asserts God tol>e an essence 

I. xiv. c 7. fffithout bulk and indivisible, or without any parts; but this 

can never aeree to a body, although never so fine and 

Cic Tate, subtle. And Cicero tells us. Nee veto Deus ipse, qui in- 

1. 1, c. s7. teUigitur a nobis, alio modo intelligi potest, nisi me^s soUUa 

qu4edam et libera, segregata ab omni concretione mortali, 

omnia sentiens et movens, ipsaque prcedita motu sempi^ 

temo : That they could have no other notion cf God but as 

a free mind, remote from any composition, knowing and 

perceiving, and moving all things. Even the Stoics, who 

blunderM most in this matter, yet yielded God to be Nur^ 

Ctc.de Nat. 971^72 prcBstantissimiB mentis, as Balbus in Tully calls him ; 

Ewrt Vit* *"^ ^®"^ ^^ Laertius describes God to be an immortal, 

Zeoon. * ' rational, and most happy Being, uneatable of evil, and 

Sen. Con- taking care of the world. Seneca saitb. The world tvas 

«>l. ad i^ei' framed by God, or by incorporeal reason. If at other times 

they seem to contradict this, we are not here coocemed 

to clear or vindicate them $ because my enquiry is eon* 

fined to those who were elder, and not so given to pan^ 

doxes and innovation in terms, as the Stoics were. 

3* ^ That the true and complete happiness of mankind Idy 

in a similitude to Godi herein Socrates and Pythagoras, 

and their scholars agreed, as abundantly appears in the 

Pythagorean Fr^ments; and that the way to be like 

God, 18 to be virtuous, and good, and wise; and that- ali 

other things, which mankind are apt to value so niitieb) 

fiUl infinitely short of this. And I have shiewed that 

Aristotle himself came to this at last r for which I have 

produced unquestionable authorities ftom his works. 

Plut.1n ^*^' reli^on and piety are very mreat arid commend- 

Kuini. ^^^ virtues m mankind. Plato said the greatest. Fytba'- 

Cic.de Leg. goras gavcvciy good rules about Divine worship; that it 

1. ii, c. II. should be performed seriously, and with great attention of 

mind; and not by the bye, and by chance. That our mamOs 

p^eremostaffededii/ith religion (and piety in the due uw^ 
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ship^ of God; that we should undertake nothing without CHAP. 
prayer; wherein Socrates and Plato agree with him. ^' 
And Aristotle looked on it as madness to despise God ancf Pyth. Aur. 
religion, Carm. 49. 

That good men are to bear the troubles of this world 5* 
as well as they can^ and to look for happiness in a future 
state. This appeared by the carriage of Sdbrates at his 
deatfaj and bis discourses then ; and the courage and con* 
stancy of Pythagoras and his disciples^ when they were 
so nliserably handled by their inveterate enemies ; setting 
fire in the house where they met, banishing some, and 
famisfaitig others, and dispersing the rest. 

That there waft a common consent of mankind as to the 6. 
being of Ood, and immortality of souls. Which appears 
not only by express testimonies of philosophers, but by 
their a|^als to the sense of former ages and distant na*^ 
tions about them. 

. Tbat^ notwithstanding thkt light of reason which they 7- 
had, yctsthey found it so defective in many things,_that 
they thought nothing more desirable than a clear revela- 
tion about such things which were of great importance to 
mankind, but they found to be out of their reach to re- 
cover ; as appeared by the confession of Socrates, and the 
silence' of Aristotle about a future state, when his reason 
could only go to the possibility, and not to the undoubted 
certaimV of it. For I have shewed that Aristotle hath 
ftMCTtecLso much concerning the nature and properties of 
(be soul, or rather the mind of man, that it cannot be 
deaifoyedby death; bnt yet he was so far to seek con- 
cerning aiutarestftte after death, by reason of the poeti- 
cal fictiota» about it, that he rather chose to say nothirij^, 
than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain. 
- And>Jioiii^> I hope, I have- sufiiciently cleared the first 
thing Which I und^rtoc^k; which was to shew, that it 
waaa noost tinreasonable pi^ejudice against religion, that 
ii was cnlf a canttivance of priests ana politicians for their 
own ends. 

I come now to consider, in the next place, what ac- n. 
count is given by siich men pf that impresision of reli- 

S'bn, which hath been upon the minds of men in alt ages. 
nd the cause must be as general as the effect* Since 
then we find this effect of religion in all kinds of men, 
someunifersal and cbmmon reason must be assigned for 
it : which is the thing I am now to consider. And since 
no person hath undertaken this matter in such a manner 
as:.Mn Hobbes hath done, I shall particularly examine 
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i O O K what be hath said conceromg it. Seeing there me ne mgm 

I* .nor fruit of religi(m Imt in man enfyf there is no came io 

Ijg^^i^^ doubt f but that the seed of religion is also only in nutn^ mnd 

du u. ' consisteth in some peculiar quality^ or at least in someem^ 

nent degree thereoj, not to hefwni in other lieinff craainres. 

But what is this peculiar quaUiy in mankind f Far 
therein the difficulty lies. How come men of aU sorts to 
be possessed with it? not merely the unthkikkig smrid- 
tude, but men of the deepest sense and greatest eapaiaty^ 
«nd who have taken the most pains to enquire into these 
matters. 

Andjirst\ saith he, f/ is peculiar to the no/tare ofmm» to 
be inquisitive into causes of the events timy see, some m^re, 
some Jess; but all men so much as to be curious in the $eeu%i 
of the causes of their own good and evil fortune. To beist^ 
quisitive into the causes ^' events^ is very proper for ra^ 
tional beings ; but we do not mean such as relate meiciy 
to their own good or evil fortune^ wbieh is no commenKt- 
sible curiosity; but into the nature and reason of thfaigs 
which they see in the world ; and this we say leads nsea 
t/o a first cause, which is God. This be mentions in die 
next words. 

Secondly f upon the sight of any thing that hath a le^se* 
ning, to think also it kad a cause to detarmim the seame to 
begm w/ten it did, rather than sooner or later. 

And was not this a very reasonable thought? For what 
bath a banning, must certainly have a cause which pro^ 
duced it; which determined its bemg at that time. And 
if this be such a peculiar qualky in minkind^ then them 
is something in reason which carries them to the owoiafg 
a God, whidi gave a being to the world, and to the tUilgpi 
in it. 

Thirdly 9 Man observeth how one epeai bath been pro^ 

dueed by another^ and rmnembereihintbem antecedence and 

consequence; and if he cannot find out the true causes of 

thktgSi he supposes causes of them rather from his oust 

fancy f or authority of others whom he esteems. 

Bat how come mankind hot to find out the true causes 
of things? For this is here very sitly si^>posed, without 
£^ving the least reason for it ; ami wtdwl, the thongs that 
men search for the causes of, are siqiposed to be only 
such as rdate to their good and evil fortutte, (wfaMi am 
said to be for the most part invisible ;)r. but is it not fom*^ 
sible for ttieato enquire iat^ the causes of other things^ 
which we plainly see? Do we not see our own liodiaa» 
and those of other anmuds^ as well as the* heateas and 
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eartk:? And is it not as proper and reasonable for man*^ CHAR 
kind to enquire into the eaoses of these, as well as into ^ 
their good and evil fortune ? What strange stuff is this, 
to suppose all mankind only to run after fortune-tellers^ 
and never to concern tbemsdves about the causes of the 
▼inUe world ! Could any one^ that in the least pretended 
to philosophy, ever think so meanly of the rest of man- 
kiM? But these are the causes which we seareh for; and 
iMre hope netaral reason will conduct men in this enqniry 
to Aeir satjs&ction, so that they need not to have recourae 
to fancy or authority. ^ 

BuEt lie ^oes on : The two first make anxietWy i. e. a 
nmn's inqumiweness tnlo causes in general, and thinUng 
thai what had a beginning must have a cause. For being 
aasttred that there be causes of all thirds, thisfUs him widi, 
aelieitude fsr the time to come; and so his heart is gnawed 
on fefpekUdly by fear of -deaths fevertyi or other etSamkffj 
mnd hath no repose or pause of his anxiety bat in sleeps 
What I Do men think of nothing but whdt calamities 
may belUl them? ^ And mnst they needs perpetuaUy per- 
pkz themsrives with the fear of ratnre evils ? Those who 
were called philosophers in former times, thought it pos« 
atble, for such who believed God and Providence, not to 
Kve under snch perpetual anxiety. But what follows? 
Tim perpetual fear always aiceomtanying mankind in the 
n^nennoe rf causesy as it ware in the aarky must needs haiae 
fi/r ^hjeet some th i ng ; and therefore when there is nothing 
to be seen, there is nothing to accuse, either (f their good or 
emi fortune, but some power or agent imnsible. Thence the 
poets saHi "that the Oods were first created by human fear ^ 
whidi bemg spoken of the many Oods of the Gentues, is 
very true. But how come we from the qualities of hu« 
ntan nature to fUl tipon the Oods of the Gentiles? The 
qoestioR was, what it is in mankind whicAi inclines them 
to believe a Ood ? The answer is, that fear made the Gods 
of the Gentiles. What is that to all mankind ? Suppose 
there bad been no sudi saying among the poeta, nor snch 
Gods among the Gentiles, the question still renmins, 
wfaenoe comes mankind to apprehend a Deity? Doth it 
aii come from a vain euperatitious fear, such as men have 
in the dark, of they knew not what; and beoanse thc^ 
see iiothiag, they imagine some invisiUe power? Is this 
Ike ttfOLG groood of the seed of relig^ in men's minds ? 
If so^ tfacMs there is no ground in reason to believe a God, 
bsit 0siy an ignomnt snporstitions fear. 

.Moteo^ilMiMr. ilobbes. 9ut ^ acknowledgment of 
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BOOK one God, eternal^ infinitey and omniptfientf mdy.mlMre 'eierify 
^' be derived from the desire men have to know the causes of 
natural bodies^ and their several virtues and operations^ than 
from the fear of what wot to befall them in time to corner 
What is the roeaning of this ? The acknowledgment of one 
God may be more easily derived, &c. If he had meant 
sincerely, he would not have said, that it may be more 
easily derived^ but that no tolerable account can be given 
of those things any other way. But we are to observe^ 
that he makes ignorance and fear to be the general seeds 
of religion in mankind : so that this acknowledgment of 
one God doth not cotne from the seed of religion, but 
only from men's being puzzled about a series of causes; 
For, as he soes on, he thai, from any effect he sees come to 
pass, shoM reason to the next and immediate cause thereof^ 
4mdfrom thence to the cause of that cause, and.plunge him* 
self prof oundly in the pursuit of causes^ skdll at last come 
to this (even as the Heathen philosophers confessed) tme first 
Mover; that is, a first and an eternal Cause.of^l tbmgsi 
which is that which mmi mean by the hame- ofOod. This 
seems a pbiin confession, that reason: must duryroen to 
the owning a first and an eternal Cause of all things^ And 
i» not reason a fecidiar qua&ty in fnankind? How then 
come i^A^ seeds oj religion not td be placed therein, but in 
ignorance and /ear f And he after saith, that the natttral 
^ed of religion lies in these four things ^ opinion of ghosts, 
ignorance c^' second causes, devbtion towards what men fear, 
and taking things casual for prognostics. How comes the 
natural reason of mankind to he left out } It by that men 
may l^. convinced of a frst and eternal Cause of things, 
dotn not that dispose men to a fear and reverence towards 
a Divine Majesty ? And is not. that religion? Then the 
best and truest seed of religion lies in that which most 
(iisppseth the mind to fear God*- What is .the meaning 
then that the seed of religion 19 placied by him in things 
without reason? If lyien oy reason artf brought to 6wn 
or €Lchnowledge one God, eternal^ infimte, omnipotent, doth 
not the same reason oblige them to< pay him that reve-» 
renee, and fear, and duty, which isoWingto him ? There* 
fore by this seed of religion,^ he really can mean nodiing 
but ^n inclination to. superstition. And to this purpose 
be speaks in tb6 qOndusion' of the foregoing chapter* 
And this fear of things invisible, is the natural seed of that 
which every one in Mmsdf calleth religion; and in ihem 
that fear or worship that power otherwise than they do, su* 
perstition. Here is a. noiable distmcttOn ibun4 outbe* 
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V»emi re%ioti and superstition; the former lA the good CHAP, 
ward a mart gives to himself^ the other the nickname he *■ 
bestows on those who differ from him* But^ in general^ 
religion. and superstition are the same thing to him; un« 
less a difference be found out from the allowance of one^ 
and not of the other. So he saith in another place :. Fear Leviathan, 
cf power invisible fetsned by the mind, or imagined from ^^'"^'^'V-^^' 
tales publicly allowea^ is religion; not allowea, super ati* 
tioiu So that what is feigned and allowed is reUgion; 
and what is not allowed is superstition. So that the wor^* 
ship of the Heathen Gods, being from tales publicly aU 
lowed, was religion, and not superstition ; and the Cnris- 
tian worship under the persecution, was superstition and 
j^ot religion. No, saith Mr. Hobbes. Wnen the power 
imagined is such as we imagine, that is true religion. How 
can it be true /eJisioQ, if religion be ajear of a pouter ima^^ 
gined by the mindy or from . tales publicly allowed ^ For if 
this be religion in general, true religion must be a true 
fiction; a real chimera, an allowed piecj^ of nonsense^ But 
when the power is stich as we imagine it, then, saitb he, fl 
is true religion* But; if it were a power imagined to be 
such as tlie law fnakesii, is not that trqe religion ? And if 
l(„contradicts wha.t is so. established^ can; this be according 
tQ Mr. Hobbes's true relij^on? Then it follows, that the 
distinction doth. not arise from the public allowance or 
disallowance* For if it be possible for the civil power to 
diisallow the wor^hip of the true God, (as we know it 
bath too frequ^ntly^ happened,) is such worship, being 
, disallowed^ true religion ? If it be, then it is impc^sible 
the other should, be true, th^t religion is: taken from the 
public allowance, and superstition from the disallowance* 
But they, who put in some expressions only for a disguise 
and concealment) kpow well enot^h that they contradict 
themselves; and they know their friends will allow them 
in it, as long as the true meaning may be understood by 
them; and the safest way of instillmg atheism, is by 
writing contradictions, i. e. by (seeming at some times to 
own a God, but b^ the .whole series of the discourse to 
overthrpw his being; as a mere fancy of an invisible 
power raised by a predominant fear. But hereby we see 
that fear prevails so much on such men, that they dare 
not spe^ consistently; which is very unbecoming. philo* 
sopher^. As the gross hypocrisy of Vaninus before his . 
discoveiyj and the most servile flatteries and importunities Lescalopcr '/ 
of Theophile in France, did shew how much the power |nCic.<ie 
of iE^r may sway in those who have, no r^gion^ (^^^^pl'is;' 

Ed. Par. 
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BOOK may be aHow€d in them.) Aat how conies har to bt 
^' made out to be the seed of religion in mankind? This a 
Tkact.Tbe-^'*^^ diactple to the Leviathan, in the pre&GC to his book, 
olog. Poltc. hath ondertaken to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes 
bad done ; and therefore ought to be considered in this 
jdaoe. IVl^en men, satth he, are under any. great distress, 
and see not the way out of it, their anxiety and fear makes 
them aei like men disk-acted^ and ask any one*s help, which 
at another time they would despise : so we find it as to re* 
Ugioni when they- are in great trouble, they run to their 
prayers; and u/lten thejf are ever, their detfotion is soon 
cooled; as he instances in Alexander, and might have done 
in many others; But what is all this to the proof of tiie 
main point? That men are too prone to superstition, 
•specially under calamities^ there is no question. But it 
is a most unreasondble supposition, thAt all religion is 
nothing else but superstition, which men take up only 
when 9)ey are at tbetr wits end. But if there be a God 
and Providence, as we find bodi the best phifesophers 
asserted, and the strongest reason prove it, then whatever 
men's condition be as to this world, there is the same 
grouiid in reason for a due reverence and worship to be 
paid to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing against all 
religion, because of some men's extravagant superstition. 
Some men have run mad untk superstition. What follovtfs? 
Therefore all religion is madness ? Where lies any colour 
in the argument? Some have been mad through an excess 
of loves therefore all Idve is madness ? No ; but we must 
enquire into the proper objects and degrees of love; 
whereof some are allowable, and some not. So here in 
the passion of fear; there is a violent, foolish, ungovem-* 
able fear ; but may there not be a prudent, wise, and rea- 
sonable fear? It is madness and folly in great distresses 
to rqn to what cannot help us : but is it so to make our 
addresses to a Being infinitely wise and powerful, who 
alon^ oan do it ? Here lies the fundamental mistake of 
these men: thev would have k taken for granted that 
there is no Goa IBor Providence, and then they cry out 
upon the foolish fear and superstition of mankind : but 
they cannot deny, that, if our foundations be true, reli- 
gion is a wise and reasonable thing in mankind; as it is 
an owning our Creator by a solemn submission to him, 
-and invocation of his help, and dependence upon his pro- 
vidence. Let any man in his wits (let his condition as ta 
this world be what it wifl) deny that if is reasonablef for 
him fb be governed by' one infinitely wiser and better 
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thdn himself. If his condition be prosperous, he hath CHAi'j 
more reason to be thankful; if it be troublesome, he hath '» 
lucre reason to be patient; because God knows best both " 
how to support him under it, and to deliver him out of it. 
But if there be no God nor Providence, he hath nothing 
but the miserable comfort of necessity. But did not the 
multitude of Gods in the Gentile world come from their ig*- 
norant and superstitious fear^ as Mr. Holies hath at large 
shewed? Truly he needed not to have taken so much 
pains to prove a thing which nobody denies. But what 
then ? The Gentiles feigned a great many Gods from their 
superstitious fear; therefore there is no God but what is 
the effect of fear. Is this good arguing? But they fancied 
powers invisilley which were only in their own imaginations^ 
Therefore there is no invisible power but what depends 
upon imagination. Can such men pretend to reason, who 
talk at this rate ? But those invisivle powers they took to 
be spirits^ and that they were incorporeal^ or immaterial, 
which are words of a contradictory signification. This is 
news, and ought to have been proved in some measure, 
«ince the best philosophers, who understood contradictions, 
never thought so, as I have shewed already. But those 
whoy ly their meditation^ arrive to the acknowledgment of 
one infinite^ omnipotent, eternal Gody chose rather to con* 
fess he is incomprehensille and above their understanding, 
than to define his nature ly spirit incorporeal, and then con-^ 
fess their definition to le unintelligible. Do any, that be- 
lieve God to be an immaterial substance, confess this to 
be unintelligible ? I rather believe that they think a ma« 
terial God to be unintelligible, as being inconsistent with 
the Divine perfections. And although they acknowledge 
that what is infinite is so far incomprehensible, yet they 
may have clear and distinct conceptions of a first and eter^ 
nal Cause, which is endued with infinite perfections. And 
this is not only attributed to him as a title of honour unth 
a pious intention; but from the true sense of their minds, 
as to such attributes which are proper to God. 

When Mr. Hobbes was cnar^^ed with introducing Mr. Hobbet 
atheism, by denying immaterial or incorporeal substances, considered, 
he undertook to defend himself; not only because we say *^*P'^^' 
God is incomprehensille, liit lecause the notion of an incot^ 
poreal sulstance came from Plato and Aristotle, who wiiV-P.ja. 
took those thin inhalitants of the Irain they see in sleep for 
so many incorporeal mefi; and yet allow them motion, 
which is proper only to things corporeal. Before he seem- 
^ only to say, that the ignorant superstitious people en^ 
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teitaintd this notion of spirUs or mvisHle powers heimg 
only creatures of the brain like the images tn sleep : but 
' tiow it seems Plato and Aristotle were no wiser, and that 
we. receive it from them. But I have made it appear that 
the diflference of mind and matter was before tiiem; and 
that not by mere fancy, but by invincible reason ; because 
otherwise there could be no such thing as the motion and 
disposition of matter in such a manner as we see it in the 
world. And this was the ground which those philoso- 
phers went upon; who were as little given to be imposed 
upon by their dreams, as any before or since their time. 
And it is a strange confidence in any man to think to 
bear down the general sebse of the most philosophical 
part of mankind, with bare saying, that ah immaterial 
substance implies a contradiction. But he offers to prove 
it after an extraordinary manner; F^, saith he, ii,is tB 

English something thcd without a body stands under f 

Stands under what f JVill you say, unaer aocidentsl Ridi- 
culous! Did Plato or Aristotle use the word substance? 
And when it came to be used, the word signified the 
same with being ; and so the jest is quite lost. Such pitt^* 
ful things as these must pass for wit and philosophy with 
some men. 

But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes» Afber he hadi reck^ 
oned up the many follies whicb the Gentiles fell into by 
their stiptrstitious fear, he concludes in this manner. So 
easy are rnsn to be drawn to believe any thins from such. as 
have got credit with them, and can with gentleness and dex* 
terity take hold of their ignorance and fear. Still we meet 
with nothing but the result of ignorance and fear in the 
Gentile world. We do not deny that religion was ex-> 
ceedingly corrupted among them ; but we afiirm^ that the 
true foundations of religion were kept up among men of 
Understanding; as fully appears by. the discourses o£ So^ 
crates, Plato, Xenopbon, Aristotle^ Cicero, &c. Why ase 
their reasons never so much as mentioned, and notlnog 
thought worth insisting upon, but only the gross super-) 
stitioiis and follies of the people? This doth not look-like 
fair dealing with mankind ; to represent only the meanest 
and most deformed, parts, and to conceal what any ways 
tended to the honour of thdm, and of religion. Cica^o 
dealt with mankind in this matter in a mucn more inge>^ 
nuous tod candid manner. He doth not concealithe fol^ 
lies either of the people or of the philosophers about their 
Gods; but then he sets down all the ar^ument^ for. God 
and Providence, and urges^hexn with all his force. And 
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ft other places he owns the general consent (>f mankind, as CHAfr. 
to the esteem and worship of a Divine nature: which he !• 
is fiir from imputing to nten's ignorance and fear; but he^icc,^,^^ 
saith it is the voice of natwhe itself. N^y, he goes so far Leg. i. c. 8. 
as to say. Quid enim potest esse tain apertunhy tamque per-- Tusc. l. i. 
spicuufn, cum coclum suspeximus, coele$tiaque contemplaii^^^J^^' 
sumus, quam esse aliouod Numen prcestantissimce mentis Deot.h'xu 
q7io hcec reganturf That there is nothing more evident io^'*» 
• any one that looks up to the heavens, than that there is b 
most excellent Mind, by which these things are governed. 
Quod qui dubitet, hand sane intelligo, cur non idem, sol sit. Ibid. 
an mmus sit, dubitare possit. Quia enim est hoc illo eviden^ 
tins? And he questiqns whether it be more evident that the 
sun shinbs;, At what another rate doth that excellent ora- 
tor speak of human nature with respect to religion, than 
our ndoderh pretenders to philosophy ? Nay, Sextus Em- Scxt. Emp. 
piricus himself sets down the arguments fairly which "*^**?J' 
prove the being of God, vi^. the consent of mankind; M^pi*,^^' ' 
order of the world j; the absurdities of atheism, and the 
weakness of the arguments for it. Which he doth largely 
insist upon ; and distinguishes between the common errors 
of the people, and the natural arguments of mankind, with 
the consent of the wisest arid sharpest men among theni; 
as Pythagoras, Empedocles, the Ionic philosophers, (from 
Anaxagoras,) Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics; 
And, saith he, if we enquired after an object of sight; we 
would rely most on those who saw best ; or, after a sound, 
on those of the quickest hearing: so in matters of specula^ 
tion, the opinion of philosophers ought most to be regarded. 
Which he never answers when he set6 down the argu- 
ments on the other side ; which are chiefly those of Car- 
neades against the Stoics, who laid themselves open by 
fome hypotheses of their own. 

But Mr. Hobbes tells us, that the first founders and le^ 
gislators of commonwealths among the Gentiles took greai 
care to keep the people in obedience and peace; and to that 
end pretended to revelation for their laws; and prescribed 
ceremonies, and supplications, and sacrifices, ^c. by which 
they were to believe the anger of the Gods might be ap^ 
peased. And thus the religion of the Gentiles was a part 
of their policy, Wfeo goes about to deny this, or to jus- 
tify the vain pretences to revelation aniong some of tl^; 
ancient legislators, besides Numa Pompilius, whom l)rb* 
dorus Siculus takes care to preserve the memory of? as 
qF Mneves, as h6 calls him, the first legislator in Egypt, 
who pretended to have his laws from the God Hermes: 
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BOOK but this seems to have been a mistake for Menes, whose 
1* counsellor Hermes was. His others are, Minos of Crete, 
""^-""^ Lycurgus at Sparta, Zathamustes (as he calls him) among 
the Arimaspi, Zamolxis among the Gets; and among 
the rest he reckons Moses, who had his laws from the 
Diod.Sic. God lao. No question Diodorus Siculus believed all 
1. i. c. 59, nijj^g . by^ I hopg to shew the mighty difference between 
** ^^' Moses and the rest in the following discourses. But here 
I am only to consider the force of the argument. These 
Gentile legislators did pretend revelation when they had it 
not, only with a design to deceive the people. Doth it 
hence follow, that there is no such thing as religion ; but 
that it is only a trick made use of by cunning legislators, 
to draw the people the better to obedience ? Now I think 
the argunjent holds the other way ; for if the people were 
not before well persuaded of the truth of religion in ge- 
neral, this argument would have no force at all upon 
them. For, let us suppose a people altogether unac- 
quainted with religion, or uncertain of the truth of it, to 
be dealt with by some cunning legislator, and he comes 
and tells them he had brought them an excellent body of 
laws, which he had by revelation from God ; what would 
this signify to a people that were possessed with Mr. 
Hobbes's notion or invisible powers, that were only fan- 
ciesj such as appear in a dream or a glass; would they be 
at all persuaded by such an argument to obedience? No; 
but they would rather look on him as an impostor, thai 
went about to deceive them in the grossest manner; 
which would raise an invincible prejudice against them. 
Buty saith Mr. Hobbes, they had the original seeds ofreii- 
gion, viz. ignorance and fear; and upon these such legisla- 
tors did work. But he can never make it out that ever 
there was a people possessed with such ignorance and 
fear, but they haa a notion of a Deity among them before 
such legislators appearing; and all the advantage they 
had^ was from such an antecedent belief of a God ; then 
indeed it was no hard matter for such legislators to im- 
pose upon them ; but without it the supposition is unrea- 
sonable. But Mr. Hobbes saith, that men in the dark are 
afraid of invisible powers. As though there were no more 
to be said for the being of God and Providence, than for 
stories of hobgqblins; and this lies at the bottom of dl 
his discourse. Wherein he contradicts the common sense 
and reason of mankind, who have agreed in the notion 
and belief Qf a Deity^ and that as I have shewed from So- 
crates and Xenophon, as well as others in the eldest and 
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Ae*^ ages even of the Gentile world* But Mr, Hobbes chap. 
saith, where he speaks his mind more freely, that there is '* 
no argument from natural reason doth prove that the world Phy%. c. 26. 
had its beginning from God\ and yet he saith, there is no", i. 
argument to prove a Deity but from the creation* So that 
^1 proof of a God, in point of reason, must be destroyed 
by him. This he knew was objected against him ; and 
the answer he gives is. That there are no arguments from Mr.Hohhes 
natural reason, except the creation, that have not made i/ considered, 
more doubtful to many than it was before; and therefore P* ^*' 
bis opinion is, that this matter is to be left to the law to 
determine. A very philosophical answer ! But wh)r doth 
not the argument from the creation hold, when himself 
had said, that from the series of causes there must be one 
first Mover, i. e. afrst and an eternal Cause of all things? 
But that came in by the bye, to avoid odium in a book 
for all persons reading; but in his Philosophical Dis- 
courses ne doth not allow this argument to hold. For 
what reason} Because, saith he, it only proves that a 
man's mind cannot go on in irifinitum^ out he must stop 
somewhere; and at last he grows iveary^ and kriows not 
whether he should go on farther or not. And is this all the 
force of the argument from the creation ? What becomes 
now of the argument from the mechanical contrivance of 
the human body, which, he said, was so clear a proof of a 
wise Maker, that he must be said to be without a mim, that 
did not assert that it was made by one? And this is in one 
of his Philosophical Treatises, published after the other ; 
but in his vindication of himself, he justifies the former 
passage ; only he saith, except the creation. So that he 
knew not well what to say m this matter; but only, to 
keep himself out of danger, he was resolved to submit to 
the law. But that is not our point: and why did he not 
. go about to take off the argument from the wise contriv" 
ance of things, which ought to go along with the other? 
But he knew it was far easier to darken an argument^ 
wherein eternity and infinity is concerned ; and so from 
dience would infer, that in the series of causes mankind 
are only puzzled, and not convinced. But why, I pray, 
must a man's mind give over in the search of causes^ as not 
knounng whether he may go on or not ? Can any thing be 
plainer in common reason, than that in the order of 
causes a man must go on till he arriv^ at a first Cause ? 
What should make a man to stop here ? for he sees he 
must go on till he comes at a first. No, saith Mr. Hobbes, 
a first Cause is infinite, and whatever is infinite is above our 
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BOOK conception, and so we are lost. But that is running £rom 
'• the order of causes to the nature of the object^ which is a 
thing of another consideration. 

But he saith yet farther, that the argument from motion 
doth only prove an eternity of motumy and not an eternal 
first Mover; because as nothing can be moved from it* 
self, so whatsoever gives motion must be first moved. But 
all tlxis depends upon the supposition that there is nothing 
in the universe but body ; and if that be granted^ his ar- 
gument holds: but if there be mind distinct from body, 
and can give motion to it^ there b not so much as the co- 
lour of reason in this argument* And so much in answo* 
to the second atheistical pretence. 

The third atheistical pretence to be considered, is, that 
there is no such common consent ofmanJdnd, as to God and 
Providence, as was asserted by the ancients, and is still by 
the defenders of religion ; far, upon the late discoveries, 
whole nations have been found without any sense of God or 
religion. This is a thing very fit to be en<^uired into, with 
more care than hath been yet used about it : for akbough 
we do not ground the truth of religion merely upon such 
a general consent, but upon those arguments which the 
wiser part of mankind hath insisted upon, of which I have 
given some account in the foregoing discourse ; yet such 
an universal consent doth manifestly shew that there is 
nothing repugnant to the common sense of mankind in it; 
nothing that looks like a trick or imposture, which couU 
never so universally prevail as this hath done, especially 
among the more sensible and civilized part of mankind. 

But, for our better understanding ihif matter, it; will be 
necessary to lay down some, general, observations. 
!• Thalf we have reason to distinguish the more brutish 

and savage people, from the more tractable and reason* 
able; because it is possible for mankind, by an affected 
and universal neglect of all kind of instructipn^ to degft* 
nerate almost to the nature of brutes. But aucely such 
are not fit to be brou^t in for thie instances of what na* 
turally belongs to mankind ; whSdi we ought to jud^ o£ 
by a due measure, u e. by such as neither want natural 
capacity, nor are professed savages, nor have the improve- 
roeints of the most civilized people. 1'here are two sorts 
of brutish people in the world, whose sense in these mat- 
ters is not much to be regarded* i. Such as have very 
little of common humanity left among them; such as 
Acostaof Acosta describes the Uros, who were suQh dull and: 
Ui/c.^6?' *^'wA people, that they did not think themselves menj. ai|d 
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siioh ate the CalTres/or Hottentots^ at the Cape of Good CHAFb 
Hope^ wko, by the last account we have of them, reinain ^' 
as bestial and sordid as ever $ insomuch that the author Voyage 
who waM aiftong them saith. That if thire be any medium ^° ^^^» 
b^mfeen men arid beasts^ they lay in the fcAreit claim ^Op^j!. 
tkMt speifi^. And Such are the Calgaas of Paraqbaria (of 
whom afterwards.) a. Such as ejcpress open contempt De Laet 
afnd defiance of laws as well as religion, as the Cbiehimecse p^cnpt. 
in the northern part of America, who we said /o havel^^'^^^^ 
Unfed u/ithou4 any government as well as religion (unless DcOrig. * 
ihat tkey offer tkejit^t wild beasi they catch to the Sun :) ^^n^* Am. 
and so Acosta describes some other savages among them, ^' *^* 
vi«. wHhout kingj law, God, or reason. Those of Brasil thc^Wctt 
are saifd to foe without faitky without law, without a king; indies,!. 
and the savagea of Canasda are described after the same lj>- «. 3- 
, manner. So that rf any argument can be drawn from such obsCTva- 
against religion, it wiil as well hold agamat law and civil tions surie 
goverfimont. Voyage dc 

We Biast not judge by light informations of mcrep*™'^*. 
siN^gbrs, and persotis looked on as enemies ; which is De Uet 
tbs oa»e of the inhabitants of the Southern Islands, which ind. Occid. 
iW have only from seamen who landed upon them,** "•^* '*• 
attid were 8u|>p6sed to come with an ill design; whose j^.^^.** 
aooMints must be very imperfect and pariid. But m Ld schouSi. 
Mair's- account we only read, thai they coiM observe no p. 47. Ed. 
ojSke» of religion among ^hem: artd Schouten to the sa^^^e^^^j 
purpose of the inhabitants of Horn Islat^d, (as they call it,) Navig. 
not far fi^m* KPew Guinea; but they seemed, he saith, /o Jac. Le 
fioe like the birds of the air, without any care, upon /AeJJ*!r»3» 
fm^t of the earth. But no certainty can be grounded *"• 
upon such observations : nor can we build any thing up- 
Oh^ the want of f digion in places wnt yet fully discovered ; 
as i^hat ia said by some of the people of Yedso or JesSo : 
for the first account ^veil of it was from the Jestiit 
ft^bttiiia^ w>ho lived long in Japan ; and he describes it asMaff.Epist 
fl^ODiiAtiy of savages; and he saith, thai' ihey have no I- iv. Apr. 
of iter religi^ but the tebrskip of ihS Heatmis. And so*^' '5^5- 
BlOdomafr Siculus saith. The sSgrJfe of the heavens tvasthat^'?^'^]^ 
which biik^hf menfirin to Divine worship; and he doth 
iM afl^but^ it to igtmrati^ and fear, but to admiration ; 
atod thlBfefiw^ fecttd on the Sun <Nkb Moon as their chief 
®»d9| which was the mott prevotiling idolatry in the 
^rld. But fVom hence we are not to infer that they be- 
lieved no God above them; but they thought he that 
waa abcFve them was above their service : but their viable 
^^^^U^ they Aoii^t ought to be paid to these visible 
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BOOK Crods, 88 hath been already observed of the old Cki^ks*^ 

'* and Diodorus Siculus saiib the same of the Egyptians* 

But as to these people of Yedso> we 6nd the first acoonot 

of them was, that they were a very sav^ people, but 

' had such kind of religion as roost ancient idoktters had : 

since that time there hath been no exact account given 

of them. The best we have is from the Dutch, Caron^ 

who was resident in Japan, saith only, that this people are 

brutish ; and that the Japanese could never make a full dis^ 

covery of the country , which is parted from Japan hy an 

arm of the sea, where it beunds on vast mountains and c/e-. 

sertSf so that the common passage is by ferrying over^ If 

this be true, there is a passage by land beyond that arm 

of the sea, and so Japan is one continent with it, which 

extends in probability to the northern parts of America : 

for in the account of the Dutch embassy to Japan, A. D. 

Ambassade 1641, we are told, that in the treaty between the Ja- 

b?c"&r' P^"^^^ agent Syvoan and the Dutch, he produced a map 

p. 27. of those parts agreeable to what Carbn bad said ; and 

they observe that Jesso was in it of a vast extent, and 

reached to North America, without any streight of Aniasu 

Mftrtin. Atr Martinius makes no doubt that Japan was inhabited from 

Asia**''"' ^^ Tartary, as well as by a colony from China, which 

1 70T' ^' he proves from their customs and language ; but he thinks 

they came over the water, or at least over the ice; for he 

Martin. M- ^aith there are severe winters there. But he saith withal, 

la3, p.2i. f/iQ^ /^^ Chinese do make Jesso a part of Tartary, and 

that it is joined with the province of Niulhan and Yupi. 

Coaptet F* Couplet agrees with Martinius, that Japan was peopled 

Diuert. from Tartarv J and he saith they have a chronologyx of 

^nfoc! ^^^VP kings tor 660 years before Christ ; and long before 

Oper.pi^i.that the northern Tartars took possession of Japan: so 

Ed. Par. that the people of Yeaso and Japan are of the same origi* 

^5^7. nal. In the Dutch account of Yedso, printed by Theve- 

not in the second part of his collections, (which was 

' taken from a ship which went upon the coasts of that 

country and people,) we have a more favourable descrip^ 

tioxi both of the country and people ; only it is said, tnai 

they do not love to take pains, have little government or re« 

ligion; but they observed some superstitious practices 

toiong theiru And what exact account could be expected 

from such, who went not thither to acquaint themselves 

either with the country or their religion, but to find a 

passage farther that way ? 

J. That it is no certain rule that the people have no reli- 

gioni because strangers pannot find uny aet ttrnes md- 
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places of worship amoQ^ them. For this was a principle CHAP, 
among many nations^ that the supreme God was to be ^' 
worshipped only by acts of the mind ; and that external "^ 

worship was only for lesser Deities. And Trigautius (orTrigaat.de 
rather Riccius, who lived a long time in China) gives this^hnstian. 
account of the religion of that ancient and famous king- gj^^J^'j*^ 
dom : Thai at first they owned the supreme God, Lord ofc. 10' Ed.' 
heaven, hut afterwards they came to worship inferior Dei^ Lugd, 
ties ; and this, he saith, he took out of their most ancient 
annals and books of wisdom, which, he saith, did not, in 
respect to religion and moralitu, come short of the best 
philosophers of Greece. He affirms, that the sect of the 
learned, as he calls them, did still worship one God, be^ 
cause all inferior things are preserved and governed by 
him ; but that they gave an inferior worship to spirits un- 
der him. They are silent about the beginning of things, as 
out of their knowledge; but there are some of no such re^ 
putation, that talk their own vain dreams, to which little 
regard is given. But Martinius hath given some account Mardn. 
of these notions among them: Some would have all iyHist.Sinfc. 
chance, others held the eternity of the world. He saith, ^^ * 
that their ancient books speak of the supreme Governor 
of heaven and earth; and although they have not a proper 
name for God, yet he confesses they Have such as express 
his authority and government of the world. Bartoli saithBartoU 
they are extreme^ mistaken, who charge this learned."**^- A***^* 
sect with atheism, because they have no temples, nor Pm6-{^[ p"y^^ 
lie ceremonies of worship for him; because they apprehend 
that the supreme God is to be solemnly worshipped only by 
him that ts supreme among them. And Maj^aillans, who Mmgmillans 
was well acquainted with the court of China, and d^c.'^?^*ch^*** 
there about twenty y^ars since, gives this account of Di-ch.\,. *"^ 
vine worahip : That at Pekin there is a temple, called ^A« Load. 1688. 
Temple of Heaven, wherein there is a very large cupola 
supported by eighiy-two pillars, wherein the Emperor Urn* 
self offers sacrifice, on the day of the winter solstice, with 
great solemnity and humility; and another, wherein he 
OAth the same at the summer solstice, before which, he 
saith, they observe a strict fast for three days. He enquired 
^ one of their learned men, what they mec^nt by this 
solemn worship of heaven; whether it was directed to the 
fi^terial heaven f He answered, that they took heaven not 
only f&r the visible heaven, hut f<yr the Creator and Go^ 
vernor of all things ; and that at the four seasons of the 
year t3mr Emperor did offer sacrifice in temples on purpose, 
mt 4o the ereatures, but to the spiritual Heaven. F. 
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BOOK Couplet ukhy Thai hy the mdeiU eastern of Ckinm the 
i» Emperor only sacrificed to the King ofHeaveUfMs ofim^ms 
^^jJT^J there was great occasion for it; and that, if he wme tit 
Decl. Pro- ^ progress, he did it upon the Ulls and mountains. And by 
oem. ad tbc last account we have from Cbina^ we .find the same 
a»nfac. p. ^^20^0^ ii i^f 1^ ai p^iig^ ^ ^^ present EnfperorSy since 
licompie, the conquest of China* Now it were nery unreasonable to 
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infer, that there is no religkm or worship of the supveoie 
Being in China, because it is not cominool^ practised; 
since, according to their notion of ceremonies, whereia 
they are the nicest people in the world, they think ndne 
ought to perform worship to the SiqNreme in heaven^ but 
he who is thdr supreme upon eairth« 

Another thing we are to observe ie passing our jiM^ 
ment whether nations have any reKgion among them, is 
to have a care of trusting too mtich to the sayings of 
known and professed enemies ; bat as much as roiay 
be we ought to take the opinion of the most free and dis- 
interested persons, who have coowersed among them on 
the account of religion. This I intend oUeiiy wkh re* 
spect to the Spaniards' accounts of the West Indies, when 
their design was to enslave the poor Indians; for then 
they^ made it their business to blacken them as mtich 
as possible, by representing them as a people- without 
any sense of God or religion j or any virtues belonging to 
human nature. But the ooutvary appears irom the fifst, 
the most impartial and the latest accomits we have of 
them, ft:om such as have*, been conversam: among them 
ugbn the accpunt of religion. 

'In the first account we have' of the discoveries of tlie 
West Indiesy we find, riiat when Columbus came to die- 
islands of Hispaniolaand Cuba, he soon found* the^ lAsy 
wcfishipped the Sam and Moon^ and the heavens, bu$ eonm- 
not then discover what other Deities they ufe^shipped; whie& 
Ptet. Marc. Peter Martyr Anglerius understands bc^h of the nativw 
Dcci.c. i.^j of the Caribbianft, who were savages^ and' v^ 
troublesome to them : and he telis^a imnaWcable stoiy c» 
one of the natives coming to Columbus ^ Cuba, being a^ 
man') of eighty years ^^fage, and desired to disoout^e with: 
hitn by an interpreter. The isubstance of it was, thai he 
understood that he^ with hie diipj had given a< gt^eat die^ 
tiufianoeto the natives, and Uade^bem to csari^ideifi; thait, afM^ 
death,yth»re tkfete'two\passctges for sauh^ the one daek agid^ 
dteadfkh fnr^ those who were ttouHesomeitO' mdnkin4 ; the 
others phflsant €^ clelightjuli fir tkMe' wJio pfom^ tke 
peace 4mA iiuelfiam of people:^ and if he'- eonstdeved- ttta^* 
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&V0ry.man was to remve according to his actions cfter chap. 
imth^ be would give over being so uneasy to them. Co- h 
lumbus took the advice very well, and pretended that 
they only came to assist them against the savages and 
eanoibalsy and w<mld hurt none of them; which the old 
mi^n wias ao pleased with, that, as old as be was, he said 
he was readjr to go with him in so good a design. Was 
tlb^^ axiy thing tnat savoured of barbarism or irreligion 
in thitt qiscourse, or what vtrould not become a good 
Christian to say? Besides, the same author commends 
tb^r way of living far beyond what the Spaniards brought 
%lD0Qg them, (as appeared by Columbua's own suffering 
iox checking their enoroiities.) They enjoyed the profits 
of the earth in common^ without any division or property y 
hamng enough for every, fomily ; and none steered but 
mchas injured others ; and without laws and judges they, 
did what was right. This was a great oharacier from 
one who was particularly entrusted in the affairs and 
eouQcil of the Indies, and had all the accounts sent to 
kim3 out of which he framed his Decades. They thought, 
as h^ s^ith, that contentment lay in a liltle compass; and 
t^hey, had mare than they kmew whai to do with. To the 
same purpose Lerius gives an acccwnt of a conference he 
bad. with a Brasilian oldi man, about trade. I pray j saidLer. Hist. 
be, why do your countrymen take so much pains to cowieNavig. in 
Uth&f Jwt. our wood i iime they, not etiouah for fuel t^i i^«> Ed?'Fran-** 
said LeriuSi; but your Brasil wood is of g%eat advantagecoi 
to, them in trade; byi which they grow very rich; Ferjf 
well,, saith he ; ami when they are so.richf do theiy not dm 
as other men do P And whither then go all these riches P. To 
th^r children or telalicais. . Then^ said the poor- Brasiliian, 
ywr cosmirymm^ofe a company of great fools, (insigriiieB 
f9tui:}forwhy should they.unaergo sa much toil a^d dan^ - 
gn by: sea andland^ tio,g^ that which thsy must part with 
when they die; t^nd for the sake, of those, childrem, who 
mi^t live as contentedly wilhmt those richesiP Dm nxit ymu 
think that we love our children as well as you P But we are 
contented that the same earth which nourished us, willdaas 
nmchfor them. These barbarous JBrasilians^ saith Lerius, 
will rise up in judgment against too mam/ Christians. To 
the same purpose, he saith, one of the natives of Pcnx 
discoursed the Spaniards, who tool^ so miieb pains to get 
their gold } and said^ They were thefroih of the. sea^ iws/h 
less and umasy ; who might with jar less trouble get ^ 
ssdfsisfence at home* These things I mention to. shew' tha« 
tbcp^i pqoplft were far enough from wa^tihg sepse^ aod 
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BOOR capacity, when the Spaniards came among them, and 
!• seemed to have a much truer notion of the happiness of 
- human life than they had. 

But to shew how far they were from being without 
Benzo Hist, religion at that time, we have an account by Benzo (who 
Novi Orbis, lived a great while in the West Indies upon their first 
Ed. FfM- discovery) of an oracle among them, which foretold the 
cofl Spaniards a considerable time before. For the Cacbiqui 

and Bohitii (i. e. their great men and priests) told Colum- 
bus, That in the time of the father of their present king, he 
and another kins had a great mind to understand what 
would happen after their time ; and to that end resolved to 
aptly themselves to their Zemes (the Gods they wor- 
snipped) in an extraordinary manner y by fasting Jive days 
together in a most sad and mournful condition. And then 
they received that oracle : upon which they made a most 
doleful song, which they repeated at certain times; but 
now they found things happened to them just as they 
Cap. 17. were foretold. The same Benzo informs us, that, after 
Columbus discovered the continent, the islands were scion 
left by the Spaniards in hopes of greater gains ; and find* 
ing they could not manage the nations as they desired, 
they sent persons on pnrpose to make the worst repre- 
sentation possible of them, that they might have an edict 
to condemn them to perpetual slavery. And therein 
they charge them with all manner of vices ; but as to 
religion, they only accuse them of idolatry : but if they 
had found any such thing as atheism and irreligion among 
them, they would have been sure not to have concealed 
that. 

Job. de Laet, in his description of the isle of Cuba, 
Descript. saith. That the inhabitants there had no temple^ no sacri^ 
\^^'^^^*Jic^h «9 religion ; which I could not but wonder at, the ac- 
count being so difierent from that of the first discoverers, 
who must certainly know best what religion they had 
among them : but in probability he followed the later 
Spaniards, who give the worst accounts of them, to justify 
the most inhuman cruelties which were used against 
Benzo, I. i. them. For Benzo saith, That of two millions of natives in 
^' *''• Hispaniola, there were left not above 150 in his time; and 
the like desolation was made in Cuba, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, and other places; and De Laet confesses, that they 
were all long since destroyed. But if we take the ac- 
count given of these people upon the first discovery, 



Ptt. Mart, we shall find it was very difierent; for Peter Martyr, who 
Dec. i. c. 9. ^g^ employed by the kmg of Spain, as himself telU us, to 
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take the best intelligence he could meet with from the CHAP. 
Indies, saith. That at first they could find no other worship t* 
among them buf that of the Sun, and Moon, and tne 
heavens; but, uponfurtner acquaintance with them^ they 
found out a great deal more, which related to their relt^ 
gion; which, he said, he received from one who was 
employed by Columbus himself in instructing them. They 
had little images, which they called Zemes; which they 
supposed to be inhabited by spirits, which gave answers 
to them : but which is considerable, he saith. Thai they 
looked an them only as a kind of messengers between them 
and the only eternal, omnipotent^ invisible God. This 
was extant long before De Laet wrote his pompous De- 
scription of the West Indies. Was Peter Martyr un- 
known to him ? So far from it, that he mentions and 
commends him for his diligence. How then comes he to 
differ so much from him in his account of their religion 7 
And he there mentions the same Oracle which Benzo had 
done ; and adds, That the natives understood it at first of 
the Caribbians or Cannibals; but at last found it too 
true of' the Spaniards. In another place he gives an ac- 
count of Hispaniola, from Andreas Morales's own mouth, 
who was employed by the Governor to search out what 
iie could find concerning the island and the natives* And^Dtc9Ld.nu 
he found that they came from another island, and builP^*^' 
a house at the place of thetr landing, which they after con* 
secrated and enriched, and reverenced to the time of the 
Spaniards* coming : and he makes it to have been in as 
much esteem among them as Jerusalem to the Christians, 
Mecca to the Mahnmetans, and Tyrena in the Grand 
Canaries; which, he saith, was in such esteem among the 
natives, that persons would with singing leap off from that 
holy rock, in hopes their souls should be made ha^py by it. 
But although tnis were a great argument of superstitious 
folly in them, yet it shews the falseness of that saying, in 
the first relation of Columbus's Voyage, That there was no Colambi, 
suck thing as religion in the Canaries. But those who Navigw. c, 
pretend to give a more exact account, say. That the natives^' 
did believe one God, who punished the evil, and rewarded ^l^^^l 

the good. ries, par. 

The next we are to consider, are the savages which"- P-^o** 
disturbed the natives before the Spaniards; who were 
called the Caribbians, or the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
Islands. These were a wild sort of people, and a great 
terror to their neighbours, whom they were wont to eat 
in triumph after they had taken them; which was not 
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BOOK tbe ^neral practioe oF the Indians, but cmljr of the took 
I. brutish and savage people among them, as the Catibbiahs, 
and those of Brasil ; but tbe other nativds, both of the 
islands and continent, abhorred it, as is found by the latedt 
tuiattonde discoveries* This appears b^ Christ. d'Acunna, who was 
dcsAnwT ®'"p'<>3^^ -^- 0« ^^59* ^^ discover the people about the 
zont, c. 5*. river of Amazons ; and there he found a considerable peo»- 
ple called Aguas (the Spaniards call them Omaguae ;) and 
they were represented to be eaters of the flesh of iheir ene- 
mies: but. he saith that it was very false, and only a 
malicious calumny of the Portu^e^e; and there be 
aaith, li was a pdriicuUir custom oj the Caribbeesy and not 
Dtmpicr's used by other Indians, And Dampier sakh, That in aU 
Voyage, ^ adventures among the Indians^ both East and West^ ht 
P' 4^5* never met with afiy such peopie As e^t marfs fleshy and tkett 
he knew some of the Cannibal stories to be false. But, oil 
the other side, it cannot be denied, that there had beeh 
such a batbarbtur practice not only among the Cariblnans> 
but the sai^gies of Brasii an4 elsewhere, as appenfts by tht 
particulsr.accbunts of such as lived aition^ thtm, and sa^ 
Ler. Hist, their manner of doing it ; as in Jioh» Lerms, Pet^ Cardfer, 
Sl^uc u ^^^' Kmvetfbttt especiaily ifh ClaCid. d* Abbeville's rtjla^ 
Purchas's tion of Maragiian, who is vhosA pai^tvaular i^ it: and ^ 
PUsr. saith that it arose from tbe hdtred and revenge they ex^ 
^n88 pr®^ thereby, to their g^eate^t enemied; and he adds*, 
1217. ' ^^^^ ^^ stomachs cannot bear or digest it, but notwith^ 
Hist.de la Standing it hiad been continued among them, because 
nik de *" ^^^^^ enetoies did so by them j but they confessed it 
Mangnan, ^^ be cruiel atid barbarous ) but having been long used, 
ch.49. they eoaM not. lay it aside without a general consent 
Barte Hist. Scttne say, that the Tapui® eat the bodies of their friends t 
Piso Hist. ^^^ those who^ have lived tnost among th«n say nothinj^ 
Brasil. about it; which. they would not have oidttted^ and they 
are inost to b^ reliea upon* T(ic Caribbcie Islands w6re 
disop^'ered by Columbus in; bis second voyage : but the 
Carthbians v»ould.haveii<^ cdmixmnicatibn with them,^-* 
I*, i. c. If, ing into thteif ukodsi DeLaet. saith only, tlott they area 
very, brutish sortofpe^hiOfrio shame orfldelity* Not a 
word of their rellgibn) and it was not to be expect^ 
among them, who bad very little regard to any thing bctt 
the satisfying their brutkm passions of cruelty and* re- 
venge; Which were-the otily things they wefe then re-' 
marKabk f6t. Sitice that tiri«5 they have lived taot^ 
quiedy, being so muidi overpowered by the planClvfiOnS 
upon the Caribbee Isbnds; by which means ihtf have 
been brought to aome Und of humanity and conver*^ 
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saidoiK And there have been two understanding persons chap. 
conversant among jthem^ who have given the best account ^ 
we have of them ; and those are Mons. Rochefort and F. Rochcfoit 
Do Tertre ; who both agree that they have some know- Histoire des 
ledge of one supreme God in heaven, who is of infinite Canbb. l. 
^odness) and hurts nobody; but as Du Tertre, who^'^'*^* 
hved longer among them, saith, they account the service hul N?t! 
of him a ndedkrss thing, being so far above them; butdesAntii/ 
they are mightiiy afraid of the Mabogas, or evil spirits^ !»'- v"* 
which they think design to do them mischief: and, to^^-^* 
appease them^ they have their Boyez> who are a kind 
of sorcerers among them. They Doth agree, that they 
believe the immortality of the acml; and that the princi- 
pal soul> which is that in the heart, goes to heaven. And 
Rochefort from hence concludes the truth of Cioero's 
saying, That tke knowledge tfa Divinity u planted in the 
hearts of men. 

But De La^ represents the northern Indians to haveLsetB^c. 
been as lauch without religion as the natives of Cuba and ^* "• ^' ^> 
Hispaniola^ and from no good ^routidt; although hei^in^^''^^; . 
he did not rely upon the Spanish reports* So he sakh 
of the natives of Nevi^founolaiid, of New France,, of thift 
Souriquosiiy.and other people of Canftda^ and the- pa?ts 
diereabouts, and of Virginia, &c. But I shall make L. iii. c. iS. 
it appear that he took up with v«ry slight infonpations in 
this matter; which are contradicted, by those who \wA 
longer among theoi, and understood their sense and k»^ 
guage better* It is true, which I suppoee gave occasioh 
to t£e imsftak^^ that tke savages had no set and constilnt 
Ways of devotion ; but at certain- s^ons of the year, or in 
time of: war a;nd calamities, they had : or howtrvery ^ 
persMs th&t disooorsbd with tbem> they did by no mekna 
(k^ a God, but thought it w.as no greiat maitter wfaQtb^^ 
^y served him or not in sueh a manner; so thai lkei)r 
ehief fault lay ia a gros6 nej^ect of religion, and nob M 
any settled principles of / irreligion. So the SieuK^deLesVoyaget 
Champlain sbith, be discoursed with the savages of Ca^daSicur 
Bada, and. found they wanted no capacity ; and he a«**dp*J^^*^ 
oae of them, why they did not pray to CJod? He an-^ch. 5' ' 
swered, that every xxi& was left to pray as be tbdught 'fit 
Ai bis own miiidw So, amth he, for want of a law for 
Biviiie worship^ they li^ like brdtes: and he imputes 
^great deal to their savagb way of Mviiig upon fanntkq;;, 
wtaeas if the land were cultil/ated, it might be mucll 
^et to^rsduee them to eiriHty iaid religion^ Mr; Win^Purahas, 
8low,/one ^f^tfae firist^anatters inJbfea^fiJii^ 
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BOOR discourse with the Indian savages ^bout religion, and 
^' God's being the author of all our blessings ; which they 
agreed to, and said, thai they owned God, and called him 
Kirtitan : upon which I observe, that he ingenuously re* 
tracts the accounts he had given before of the natives, 
viz. That they had no religion or knowledge of God; for , 
saith he, we find that they do own one supreme Being, who 
was Creator of heaven and earth; but they likewise owned 
Aodsm many Divine Powers under him. Therefore Acosta, speak* 
Hist, of the ing of the Indian savages, saith. It is no hard matter 
Induct, Kv. 1^ persuade them of a supreme God, be they never so barba- 
rous and brutish. 
Jo. de Laet But I must do that rijjht to Joh. de Laet, as to shew, 
de Origin, that, after he had received better information, be did 
T^^^l***" speak more favourably of the religion of the Indians: for 
187. ' ' in his book against Grotius, ten years after the other^ he 
Le Grand hath an observation on purpose to clear this matter. Fa-» 
Voyage du ther Sagard had published an account of his voyage to the 
HoffOM Hurons, a people of New France or Canada, near the 
c. 18. ' lake called Mare Dulce, where he learnt their language, 
and so was better able to judge of their opinions; and 
he saith, their general sense was, that there was one 
Creator, who made the world ; and that in their language 
he was called Ataouacan. Which is since confirmed by 
the account of the French Missions into those parts; 
Hist. Ca- especially of Paulus Juvenseus, who spent a winter among 
nada, 1. i. them, to converse with them in their own language. 
^^^ ' And when he preached to them about God, they all 
asked him what he meant by it. He told them^ he meant 
such a Being who had infinite power, and made heaven 
and earth. Upon which they looked upon one another, 
P. 8^, and cried out, Ataouacan. Sagard saitb^ They believe 
the immortality tf the soul; and the later accounts say. 
Thai he was told that the Souriquosii did truly believe one 
Oody that created all things* Which is very different 
firom De Laet*s former account of them, fiut De Laet 
goes on, that he understood by Davis and Baffin, that 
the natives of those parts where they had been (t . e. about 
Fretum Davis and Groenrland) u^ere idolaters, and u/or-^ 
Uael^tuit, shipped the Sun. Davis, in the account of his voyage, 
wm. Uu saith, That they were a. very tractable people, void ojqrcfi 
'• *^* or double dealings, and easy to be brought to any civility or 
good order; but they judj^ed them to be idolaters, and^ 
to worship the Sun. ' This is quite another thing from 
being mere savages, and having no religion among them^ 
Farther, he owns Hariot's account of the people of Virgin 
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nia, thai they Idieved many (xods of different degreed, hut CHAP. 
one supreme God, whd wasjrom eternity * Bot he had ^ 
published to the world in hid description^ That their only 
religion was to worship every thing they were afraid of; as 
Jire, te/ater, thu?ider,gtinSf horses, &c. and the Devil, whom 
th^ called Okie. Hariot, who conversed among them, Hariot of 
saitn no such thing; but he saitb expressly, That they^^^^ 
oumisd that . God made the world, and that souls are im-^ ^^ "'* 
mortal; and that they shall receive in another world ac-^ 
cording to their actions in this. What a diifferent account 
is this concerning the saihe people 1 And if Lederer may LedererN 
be believed, who went among the Indian natives not Discovery, 
far from Virginia, he saith, Oluee was the nameofthe^'^ 
Creator 0^ all things among them; to him the High Priest 
atone. offers sacrifice; but their ^ordinary devotion is per* 
formJed to lesser Deities, to whom they suppose sublunary 
affairs are committed., Denton, who lived among tne Denton off 
Indian savages about New York, saith. That their solemn New YoA, 
worship was not above once or twice a year, unless upon^' ^ 
ea^rdordinary occasions, as making war, &c. 

I shall not need to pursue this matter any farther, 
since he owns the religion that was practised not only in 
Peru and Mexico, but in other parts of the West-Indies. 
Only as to Chili he saith, Tfuit we have no certainty, but- 
only that^ they have solemn oaths by one they call Enona^ 
mon. But Marcgiravius, in. the. account he gives of Chili, G.Marc- 
saith at first, That they know not God, nor his worship, &c. ^^^^^ ^^ 
But this must be understood of a clear and distinct know- c^fii°"c! 3. 
ledge' of him 4 for he saith afterwards, TAa/ fA^ Aaz;&apudElzev. 
some knowledge of a supreme Being, by whom all earthly 
things and human affdirs are governed; whom they call 

^ The only difficulty then remaining as to the West In- 
dies, is as to the people of Paraquaria and Brasil ; for it is 
afStiiaed, That there aris whole nations there, who know no" 
thing^ of God or religion. Which must be more strictly 
eriqiiired into.. . 

Ai to Paraquaria, it. is said, that Nicholas del Techo, in 
his Lditers from thence, saith, that the Caiguce (a people 
of that cpuntry) h^ n& name for God, or the soul of man; 
and no public worship, nor idols. But the same Nicholas Hist. Prov. 
del T^cho hath published a full relatibn of all the pro- Paraquar. 
t;ee<^ii^s^ in. Paraquaria, and thereabouts, on fhe account ^^"^^-^^j*- 
of religrbn; and therein he hath acauaint^d the world xecho, 
with the several nations that inhabit tnose parts between Uodii 
Brasil and Peru,*&c. which were scarce heard of before^ ^^73« 

VOL* II, u 
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BOOK Tke Dia^rii€Bf (wba rather belong to Tucumania^ between 
Paraquaria and Chili,) he saith, were worshippers of the 



L. H. c. 18. SuUf after a partiadar manner ; and they believed the 
immortality of soulsy and that the souls of their sreat men 
went into the greaier stars, and of ordinary people into the 
L.ir.c. 16. lesser. The OuauMrcei worshipped the Moon and Bootes. 
L. ▼. c. 7. The Guarani were a very superstitious people, but they 
Cap* 23. C0UI4, not tell what God they worshipped; but they were 
mightily addicted to sorcery. The Catchaquini worshipped 
L.iii. c. i2.Me Sun, and thunder, and lightning. In the plains be- 
tween Rio del Plata and Tucumania, he saith, are a very 
lar^e people, who have little regard to religion; but they 
believe that, after death, their souls return to their Creator. 
Uu. c. 26. In Chili, he saith, when- one God the Creator was preached 
to them, one of their Casiques {or great men) stood up and 
said, that they would not hear that the power of creating 
should belong to any but their God Pillan; and that 
he placed the souls of their great men, after death, about 
L. ix. c. 24. the Sun. After all these he mentidns the Caiguae, as the 
smallest, and most inconsiderable, and brutish people among 
them.. They were a most savage sort of creatures, that 
could hardly speak so as to be understood. He saith. 
They were much more like to apes than men, and lived up^ 
on mice, and ants, and vipers, &c. Utrique sexui,saith he, 
tenuissimus rationis usus est : they are harder to be tamed 
than wild beasts : and if they are put in chains, they 
starve themselves. And this is all the account he there 
^ives of them, and saith not a word of their religion ; and 
It were very unreasonable to expect any from them. 
It is not improbable that others could not find a word 
for God or the soul among them; for they were not 
able to speak sense, at least so as to be understood by 
strangers. 
Hist. Kavi. Come we now to the people of £rasil, who are said to, 
In Brasil, ig without any notion of God. But those who have been 
aijfln- best acquainted among them, assure us, that they believe 
the immortality of souls, and rewards and punishments 
after death. And irom hence Lerius himself argues 
against the atheistical persons of his time ; and that al« 
though they will not in words own God, yet be saith 
they shew the inward conviction they have of him, espe- 
cially when it thunders ; which De Laet confesses they 
Laet de Call Tupd cunanga, a noise made by the supreme Excel- 
Orig. Gen. Jencc J for Tupd, he saith, signifies so much in their lan- 
p."i9l^ guage. And he adds. That they are very apprehensive 
of evil spirits ; that they do qum a God of the mountains^ 
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^and of the. highways; and although they differ in their CHAR 
idolatry aiid sitperstttian, yet, he confesses^ it genercdly pre-^ '• 
vails among them, and the other innumerable people who ' 

live on both sides the vast river de la Plata. Marcgravius^ Maicgn^* 
a learned man, who lived in Brasil, and understood their J*^''**** 
language so far as to write a grammar of it, saith ex- ^* ^ ^ 
pressly, That they call God Tupa and Tupana ; and in the 
short Dictionary of Emmanuel Moraes, Tvpana is ren- 
dered Deu^. But the great argument to Lerius was, tliat 
they had no public exercise of religion; which was the 
common case of the savages in all parts, who lived under 
no laws ; not that ^hey believed no God, but they would 
not be at the trouble to serve him. Ludolphus saith of Lodolph. 
the.Gallani, a savage people who had almost overrun ""f^''^^^ 
Abyssinia, that they had no public worship ; but if any ^'***' 
asked them about a supreme God, they would answer^ 
Heaven. So Dellon saith of the inhabitants of Madagas-Deiloa Re- 
car, That they did not question a supreme Being that go- ^*^>®" ****"* 
vems all; but with a strange obstinacy denied that 'Aere p^^*^c'. 8. 
was any necessity of praying to him, Francis Caucbe, i^giajio^ ^ 
who sojourned a lon^ time among them, saith, he cou/^f Voyage de 
observe no public exercise of religion among them ; but they F. Cauchc, 
did not deny a God to be the Creator of ally and asserted^'J^}^'^ 
the immortality of the soul, hut good and bad went to A«i-Histoircde' 
yen. Flacurt lived five years among them, and he agrees I'lsicdeMa- 
in the same, as to no public exercise of religion: but be***^^*'' 
saith, they believe one God, of whom they speak with htmdur 
and respect. P. Gillet, in the account of his voyage to Journal du 
Goyane 1674, saith, that the Nburagues, and Acoquas, J°y*p 
and Galibis, all a^ee in owning one God in heaven; iw^J^yane, 
they give no worship to him. p. 81. 

Joh. dos Santos saith of some of the Caffres, (with Htstoirc de 
whom he conversed,) That they are the most brutish and^^^^^"^ 
barbarous people in the world; but they hold the immor^ ^h^y, *' 
tality of the souly and have a corf used knowledge that there Purchas, 
is a great God from a .natural instinct ; but they, pray no/^°™- "• 
to htm. But for those Caffres at the Cape of Good^' ^^^* 
Hope, they may vie with any for brutishness ; but by the 
l^st accounts given of them, by those who lived among 
them, and published by F. Tachard, we find that they i£ Voyage de 
worship one God, although they have a confused hwwtedge ^'*™' *• "• 
of him; but they seem to have little regard to another li/e,^' ^ 
but sacrifice for rain and good seasons. By which it ap- 

Cars, that the ilccount given of them in TTievenot's Col- 
^tipns is not true, .viz. That they have no knowledge q/^Tberenot, 
God; although.it were not much to.be wondered at,^^^*P**' 

u % 
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BOOK since the same author saith, tkey are the most larbarons 

^* people in the world* But that was a hasty observation by 

. strangers^ who could not understand one word they 

Purcbas, Spake : for Sir James Lancaster said^ That in seven weeks 

tom.i.i. iii. ^j^n^ /^^ sharpest vnt among them amid not learn one word 

c.s.iect.i.^ ^Ae?r language, their speech being uttered ovdyvin the 

VWn.'S.W, throaty like the Caigus in Paraquaria. And so Pliny 

I. T. c. 8. mentions a people of Africa, who made a noise without 

any articulate pronunciation; Stridorque nan vox; adeo 

sermonis commercio cdrent; who were surely the ancestois 

of those Hottentots, concerning whom it is hard to affirm 

any thing, unless they have learnt lately to express them^ 

selves better. As it seems they have done by Mons, de 

Dtt Rayw la Loubcre's account of them ; for he saith. That they 

tumc de ^^^ ^^^^ j^^^j 0^ worship at new and full moons; and he 

ii. p.'ii2. thinks they own a good God, to whom they need not to 

pray ; but that there is a bad one, to whom they pray ru)t to 

hurt them. And in the Journal of Mons. de Chaomont, 

Journal du we read. That they have no great regard to religion ; but 

Voyage de y^Jigji they want rain, they pray to a certain Being, whom 

iain,p. 7 't/icy know not, but that lives above, and offer milk, the best 

thing they have; and that the Dutch secretary had seen 

them at this sacrifice, unth eyes lifted up to heaven, and in 

a profound silence. 

Thus I have gone through all the nations I have met 
with, who have been said to be without any notion of God 
or^ religion. There remains only one objectipn to be 
taken off, which relates to a sect in the East-Indies, which 
is said to be atheistical in their principles, h^vin^ an ex** 
temal doctrine for the people, ana an internal, which they 
keep from them. 

To give the best account I can of this matter: All the 
late writers of China do agree, that, besides the original 
doctrine of the country, there was brought in long since 
(they generally say 6g years after Christ) a new sect from 
Indostan, which they call Xeiiao. The author is.sup* 
posed to be one Xekia, or Xaca^ (as the Japdnese call 
him,) who lived long before. Matt. Riccius (or'Trigau- 
Trigaut. tius) saith, This sect was at first received with jgi-eat ap-- 
L i. c. ro. plause, because it set forth tlie immortality of the soul, and 
the rewards and punishments of another- Tifi, hit not eter- 
nal; because it introduced the doctrine of transmigratioi^ 
of souls. In order to the happiness after deatjh) it re** 
quired particular devotions to idols, which by that means 
spread over all China and Japan, as well as 'other parts of 
the indies^ and abstinence from fleshy asi., well as fh>m; 
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Yiiurder, stealing, &c. amd austerities, celibate, retirement CHAP, 
from the world, jand great liberalities to the Tapoins and '• 
Sohzes. Wherein Bertoli, Marini, and the rest agree. 
But there was a secret under all this^ viz. That this was 
but an external doctrine for the people^ but the internal doc-- 
irine wa^ another thing; that the supreme felicity lay in eter- 
nal nothing; or, as they rather called it, an eternal quiet ; 
€md that souls are to pass from body to body^ saith Marti- 
niUs, till they are fit for it. F. Couplet, who hath given Martin. Aw 
'the fullest account of this matter, saith, That when Xaca J?'» P* ^* 
came to die^ he sent for some of his choicest disciples^ andpJISem! 
told themy that the doctrine he had hitherto declared to them Declar. a4 
tva^ only a shew^ and not the truth; and that all things^^^^- 
came out of nothings and would end in nothingy as the late p*^* ^ 
author Le Compte expresses it; and that is the abyss ijcCompxet 
where all our hopes must end. But Couplet saith, TW Memoiret,' 
his disciples take great care that this come not among McP*''iV 
people; and only those, he saith, even among the Bonzes ^^ '^' 
cCiid others are admitted to it, who are thought capable of 
such a secret. The eternal doctrine they look on^ as he 
saith, as the wooden account which is raised to support the 
oihei'; but they are by all means for keeping that up among 
the people. But it is not clear what they understand by 
returriing to nothing; for Mons. de la Loubere saith, 
They do not tmderstand proper annihilation by it, but in aLoubere da 
mystical sense; and two things are inrplied by it. .1. That^Y^^^^ . 
such souls as arrive to it y are past all fears of returning to ^^^MrtJiu'*'' 
^odp. 2. That they live in perfect ease and quiet, without czz, 
any kihd ofactiim. And so Couplet explains it by actings 
under stdTidingy and desiring nothing; so that this is the 
highest degree of quietism ; and so Mons. Gen^aise, who Hist. Nat. 
Was among thbse of Siam, and endeavoured to under- 1? ^°^*^' ^^ 
ktApd their doctrine, saith, That annihilation is to be ^ys- ^\^^^ !^^l* 
€i(falty unaerstoody and not in a physical sense. As ap- 
peals by what Couplet saith. That one pf Xaca's posterity 
fe^i 'nifie yedr^ with his face to th6 watt thinking ofno- 
thtng. and .^ip becarrie perfect. But froni hence he §adly 
Isiiitients the ^^readiiig of atheism aniongthe Chinese, who 
were Willing to understand it in the grossest sense. 

And suppose it to fee so taken, what imaginable ground 
can it be for men of sense (As the Chinese would be 
thdtight iabove others) to take this for granted, because 
such ati impostor said it; concerning whom so many in- 
credible things are said by them, that some have cjues- 
tioned whether there ever werd^«uch a person or not : and 
Lbub^fe seems to think this «t6ry d fiction dfthe Chinese, 
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BOOK for he can find nothing of him among the Talapoms of 

^ Siam, with whose traditions he was very conversant. But 

what reason or demonstration did be offer? What. ground 

could they have to believe one, who had been an impostor 

all his days, should speak truth at last ? 

But all this signifies nothing to the consent of mankind. 
For this was to ve kept up as a secret, and only to be com- 
municated to such as were thought capable of it. If 
they thought this to be the truth, why was it not to be 
discovered ? Was it because the people were still to be 
kept up in the common persuasion about religion ? And 
was this for the sake of the Bonzes ? of whom the wise 
people of China had a very mean c^inipn, as they all 
affree. Therefore it could not be . for their sakes. But 
the people might grow more unruly, if this were known* 
If tne Bonzes were so bad as they make them, they 
might rather think the people would be better without 
them; and the best service they could do, was to lay 
open the fraud and imposture of these men^ as those 
who preached Christianity in China and Japan, after they 
understood their languages, did very freely. And yet 
they did assert God and Providence, and the rewards and 
punishments of another life, against all the doctrines of 
Xaca, both as to the external and internal part. . Matth. 
Kiccius, having attained to good skill in the language 
of China, published an account of the Christian doctrine 
at Pekin A. D. 1603, wherein he asserted the being of 
God, not only from natural reason, but from their owb 
Couplet most ancient books ; of which Couplet gives a large ac* 
PrMtm ^^ui^t, and how the interpreters of latter times had per* 
K' h verted the sense of them. We have in Kircher a summary 
Ch^nalllus- ?/^ ^^ Christian fait h^ as it was published in China; and 
trata, par. therein we find on what grounds they asserted the being 
ii. c. 10. of God, against the atheistical sense of Xaca's doctrine, 
that all things came out of notldngj for, if fiothing were 
first, Iww came things into being ? Therefore to bring them 
into bein^, there must be a Creator before them; and this 
Creator is he whom we call God. This was plain and true 
reasoning, and impossible to be answered by the subtilest 
of those atheistical wits of China. For nothing can pro- 
duce nothing. So that if Xaca's interior doctrine were 
true, that all things came out of nothings it must neces- 
sarily follow, that there must be nothing before any 
thing; and what possible imagination can any man of 
sense have, how any thing should by itself come out pf 
nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in conceiving 
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that an infinite Power should give a being to that which CHAP* 
had it not before; for although the difTerence between ^* 
not being and being be so great, yet where we suppose 
a Power infinite in the cause, that may command the 
terms of that distance, by giving a being to that which 
had it not before. To say that nothing can be produced 
out of nothings implies that nothing can of itself result 
out of nothing, where there is no soperior Cause ; but to 
say that by no cause whatsoever any thing can be put - 
into being which had it not before, is to take away all 
possibility of an infinite Power without any reason, when 
the very being of things is an impregnable reason for it. 
For since. we are certain things are, we must be certain 
that they came into being; and that must be either out 
of nothing by themselves, which is impossible, or it must 
be from such a Power which can give being where it wai 
not, which must be infinite. 

Thus far I have considered the general prejudices 
against religion, and the atheistical pretences of this age; 
and have shewed how very little they signify to any per- 
sons that will take the pains to examine tnem. 



U4 
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DISCOURSE 11. 

. The modem atheisiical Hypotheses examined, and the XJn^ 
reasonableness iif them shewed. 

BO^OK J NOW come to consider the atheistical hypotheses of 
■ this age; which I shall rank under these two beads i 
I*. Such as have a tendency towards athetsqa. 
9. Such as are plainly atheistical. 
As to the former, I snail insist upon these two : 
I. ^uch as 4veaken the known and generally r0ceived 

pKIOofs of God and Providence. 
a. Such as attribute too much to the mechanical. powers 

pf matter and motion. 

I begin with those who have gppe about tp "i^reakep 
the kndwn and generally received argumenOB for Qod ^nd 
Provideece; which I have at large shewed were those 
t^en from the manifest effects or widdom and desigp in 
the parts of animals, and in the frame of due world. I 
am tar from intending to lay the charge of atheism on 
any who have weakened some arguments to prove a God, 
when they have industriously set themselves to do it 
from any other, although not so firm, nor so generally 
received. For I consider the fondness men have for their 
own inventions, and how apt therefore they are to slight 
other arguments in comparison with them. And this I 
Des Cartes take to have been the case of a modern philosopher of 
Princip*^' great and deserved reputation: for he, designing to do 
Phil. ^. i. something beyond other men, thought he did nothing, 
p. az. unless he produced arguments which he thought had not 
^^ been pursued by others. To this end he set aside the ar- * 

**nK*^ gument from final causes, for two reasons. 1. Because in 
5. o jcct. p/fygical enquiries we ought to make use of none but the 
strongest reasons. %. Because all God's ends are unsearch" 
able by us, being kept close in the abyss of his infinite wis- 
dom. But when he was smartly urged by his learned 
adversary, that although upon another occasion he might 
set aside final causes, yet he ought not when the honour 
of God, as the maker of the soul, is concerned ; for by 
these means the argument from the light of nature, as to 
the wisdom, providence, power, and existence of God, 
would be cast off; which he looks on as the chief argu- 
ment, (which is taken from the parts of the visible world, 
the heavens^ earth, plants^ animals, and especially man* 
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Jkind;) he had no other answer to make, but tTiat what CHAP. 
"tvcLS hrousht for a final cattse, ought to be referred to the ^^^ 
efficient, 1. e. that from those things we ought to know and 
. honour Gqd as the Maker, hit not to guess for what end he 
made them. Which is a strange answer to be made by 
one of BO much sagacity. For, as Gassendus well urges^ 
how can we honour God for the excellent use of thes^ 
-things, and not know for what end they were made? 
IVherein lies the difference between the use and the end 
in this case ? For he that adores God for the use, must do 
it for the end he designed those things for. 

But, saith Des Cartes, in moral considerations, wherein 
ii is a pious thing to make use <^ conjectures, we may con^ 
sider God*s end; but not in physical speculations, wherein 
we must only make use of the stronsest reasons. 

To whicn Gassendus very well answers. That if be 
takes away the final cause, be weakens the argument for 
the efficient : for that leack us to him. And it is not the 
ibare sight of the visible world, which makes us own God 
to be the maker of it ; because it is possible for men to 
think that these things were so from eternity, or came 
by chance : but when we observe the wisdom of God in 
tne d^ign and contrivance, then we come upon good 
grounds to own the efficient cause, and to adore him for 
^fae workmanship of his hands. As, saith he, if a man 
sees a passage for water between stones on each side with 
an arch over, that doth not presently convince him that it 
js a bridge ; because pieces of rocks might happen so as 
to afford such a passage : but when he comes to consider 
tthe order in which they are framed ^nd hold together, 
;and the conveniency of mankind for passing over, he can^ 
not then but acknowledge there was a skilful artificer who 
managed it, and that it could not be done by chance* 

To the other argument, that God's ends are unsearck^ 
able, be answers. That it is not to be denied that G<|d 
may have ends above our reach : but, on the other ndle, 
there are ends which lie open to our view; as, saith be^ 
particularly in the body of man, as the frame of the 
mouth for respiration and nourishment, and all other 

Eassages so exactly fitted for those ends; aod so the 
ones, muscles, nerves, and other parts of the body : bat 
there are three especially M^bich strike him with admira- 
tion. I. The umbilical vessels, the fitness of them for 
t&ftribution of nourishment to the ei^bryo, and the altera*' 
tibn after the child is bom. ■%'. The valves of the hearty 
and the several vessel for peceivihg and distribatiQg ^e 
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BOOK blood. 3« The perforation of the tendons, which serve to 
^' draw the fingers into the hollow of the hand. These 
were close and pressing instances; of which Gassendus 
professeth, that neither himself nw any of his acquaintance^ 
who had made it their business to search into the causes of 
things^ were able to give any other account of them, but 
from the wisdom and power of God, And he challenges 
Des Cartes to shew him what mechanical cause cotdd pro^ 
duce such valves about the heart; out of what matter, and 
in what manner they were made; how they came to have 
such a temper, consistence^ flexibility, bigness,figure, sitiM- 
tion, &c* But I do not find that he ever undertook to give 
any answer to it ; but, by a letter to Mersennus, it seems 
Epitt.par.iu he was of opinion, that he could pve an account qfthefor^ 
^' '^* mation of the several parts of ammals in a mechanical way^ 
supposing God to have established those laws of mechanism, 
which he supposes in the same manner as he had explained 
the grains of salt, and figures of snow in his meteors* But 
however he might please himself in his opinion, be hath 
given the world no manner of satisfaction about it ; inso- 
much that his posthumous piece to that purpose is 
charged with great and fundamental mistakes. However 
R«gisMeu. his disciples run on upon the same eround, that final 
parL il* '^' causes are to be considered only in mmaLs; and they must 
Nittich. in Overthrow the argument to prove a Deity from the wis- 
Meditat. dom and contrivance in the works of creation; which^ 
Jf^!f**'*^* According to them, are only occasion of our meditation 
and praise. But how can men of sense satisfy themselves 
with this answer? For can we give thanks to God for the 
use of our senses, without knowing that God gave us 
eyes to see with, with such admirable contrivance for 
that- purpose ; and so for all the variety of orsans for our 
bearing, unless we are satisfied that God did really give " 
them for those ends ? Otherwise all that we have to do^ 
is to thank God for putting matter into motion, and for 
establishing those laws of mechanism from whence these 
organs resulted. With what devotion can we praise God 
for the benefits we have from the influences of heaven and 
the fruits of the earth, if these things were not intended 
for our good ; but it fell out by the laws of mechanism, 
that we have these advantages by them ? So that all natural 
religion, according to this hypothesis, comes to no more 
than an acknowledgment of God to be the efficient Cause 
of the world, although we have no reason from his works 
to conclude him to be so. Yes, say they, from them as 
the effects of a first Cause, which put matter into motion^ 
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ti/e may; but not from the ends which God intended by CHAP. 
them, which are above our capacity. But this falls short ^^' ,„ 
of Aristotle's divinity ; for he asserted, that not only the 
fir«t motion was from God, but the order of the universe; 
and that God did design the mutual benefits which one 
part of it hath from others : but, according to these laws 
of mechanism, God only put the matter into motion with 
such laws, and then every thing came into the order it is 
in, without any design of Providence. Which takes away 
all life and spirit in religion, which depends upon God's 
roanaging the af&irs of the world ; and without that men 
may own a first Mover, and yet live as without God in the 
tvorld. What reason can we imagine why we ought to 
give God thanks for fruitful seasons^ or to pray to him in 
time of drought and scarcity, if he hath left all these 
things to the natural course, which he hath established in^ 
the world ? But it is not denied by Des Cartes, that God 
may reveal to us his own ends^ and then we are to believe 
thenij and to serve him accordingly ; but that without such 
revelation we cannot Jifid them out. Now this, I say, is 
contrary to the general sense of mankind, where there 
hath been^the most confused notion of a God. For I 
have already observed, that even the Cafires of Soldama 
(or. at the dape of Good Hope) do pray solemnly to God 
in their distresses for vtrant of rain ; and the Savages of 
the northern parts of America do the same at some sea- 
eons of the year above others ; so that if the consent of 
mankind signify any thin^ as to the being of God, it will 
do as much as to his providential care of the world ; and 
if such a confused idea did carry along with it the notion 
of his providence, much more the clear and distinct idea 
of him. For Des Cartes proves the being of God from 
* the idea of him in our minds : now what is there in that 
idea, which doth not equally imply providence, as well as 
his existence ? For why should not a Being absolutely 
perfect as well regard the well-being, as the being of his 
cpeatures ? By the name of God in this idea, he saith he Medit. iii. 
understands a certain Substance^ infinite, independent^ most 
intelligent J and most powerful^ by which himself and all 
other things were created. But this is not all ; for he ac- 
knowledges soon after, and in other places, that^ because^nndp. 
there is no necessary connection between the several mom^ts^^ ^^^ ' 
of existence in a contingent being, we most evidently know 
^Ur dependence on this superior Being for our conservation; 
which he therefore owns to be a continued creation.- 
fViun hence I infer, that Des Cartes's own idea. of God 
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BOOK doth imply a particuhr Proyidence. For if we depend 
^ upon him ror every moment of our'subsistenoe, and con- 
servation difier only by an act of our nrind from creation^ 
as he affirms, then there is ba immediate an act of Provi- 
dence in our daily subMtence, as in our first being. But 
how is this consistent with leaving all to the mechanical 
laws of motion ? If it be said, That ikis is only a general 
act of Providence in preserving things in that state he hath 
put them into, I demand farther, i^ether those very laws 
of motion be not the eflect of a wise Providence ? and 
whether we cannot from them infer, that these laws were 
directed for veiy good ends ? I do not think this can be 
denied. And it it cannot, then I am sure it certainly fel- 
lows, that we may know sokne ends wfaidi God nath ; 
«rbereas Des Cartes said. That all GocPs ends ate unknewn 
to us, being kept secret in the abyss of his infinite wisdom. 
But the ends of appointing the laws of motion maybe 
known ; and if these, why not as weH the paVticalaf ends 
of those works of his which we find so useful to mankind? 
especially when his Providence is implied in that very idea 
from whence he infers his existence. 

I can by no means suspect that Des Cartes designed 

to take away the force of other arguments for a Deity, 

that he might secretly undermine the belief of a Odd, by 

introducing his argument from the klea, whidi be knew 

would not hold, (as some have suggested;) for I afti satfa" 

fied that he thought this argument beyond any other : 

Ren. Des for, in a letter to a friend, he saitb, tie had found out 

Cartes Ep. guich an argument as gctve' him fall satisfaction; and % 

?p!^io3. tt'A"?* A^ ♦^^ certain^ knew that there was a God, ihan 

the truth of mw geometrical proposition; but he doultud 

whether he cautd make others understand it so well as he 

himself did. To the same purpose he speaks in a fettlir 

to Mersennus. And in another letter to Mei^s^tinus ho 

Ep. 104. saith. That be thought himself bmmd in conscimee fd pnth 

Epist. part, lish his arguments to prove the eihtence of Gdd, Wftidh 

tt.^. 3,7. bring written to bis inCiniate friends, shew sufficiently hfe 

own apprehension of the strength of them. Btit Wh« 

opinion soever he had of it himself, th«y have not tAet 

with such a recc^ion among thinking rtren, ^ a ^6m6^ 

trical demonstration would havfe done; although he birth 

PostResp. cw^voured to put thiem into that fbtfo. F^r> after dfli 

ad i 01^ they cannot conceive how an objeccivfe reality f^f ftfi Md& 

ject. p. 85. '^ ^ ^jjjj^ ^^^ pj,^^g ^Yifi real eitistence of that <Astiet 6tt 

at the mind. He gfante, that it doth mt hold m'ddWTif 

ideas; but that there is somed^ing.so p^tSiir to 4iii 
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kksy that the mind could not frame it, if it^had not CHAP, 
a real existence. Now here lies the main diflEicntty^ ^' 
what that ia in thia idea, distinct from all others^ which *^ 

BO. exceeds the capacity of human understanding, that * 
we could not have such an idea, unlesa the object were ia : 
being. 

The force of his argument j as himself hath put it in th^ . 
mathematical way, prof). a. lies here. 

The objective reality in. our ideas must have somecaase^ 
in which it is either formally^ or eminently t but we have 
such an .idea within us, which is not within us either of those 
wajfs; and therefore there must be some ^iher cause (fit, 
which cast be. none but God; and therefore he is. .Now 
here. the. difficulty returns, .viz. to shew what nceeasaiy 
tsonnection there is between the. objective reaUty in the 
idea, and. the: real existence of the. thing out of the idea^ 
For that he saith,^ by axiom 5. Thai this is the true prin^ 
ciple of knowledge ; for, saith hey we do not knew thai 
there is such a thtng as the visible heaven, barely because tue 
see it; for that goes ho farther than our. sense: but. our 
. knowledge is an act of the mind from the. idea, which arisee 
from .hence, that the objective, reality of the idea in our 
minds doth come from the thing, itself aS* the true -causey 
and tbei more of objective reality there is, by axiom 6. im 
substance than accident ^ and in an infinite, sub^ance than^M 
jinite^ so much more doth it prove the existence of the thing 
represented by the idea. 

But tbe.case atiU seems different between anJdea.raised 
in ouC' minds from an object of:aense,.and that .which, the 
mind raiaea iwithin.itself about an infinite isubstaneei For 
althoifgh it bei impossible ^Sdh the mind: toniakeom ob< 
jective reaJity^ which is infinite, by its own powers .yet it 
dothi notiappeiari but. that it may frame.an idea witfam itH 
self,. to which it sets no^.bounda, and. so. is. infinite to.it* 
And .|iiere lies .the ro^n aground -of the. mistake^. . If ouc 
idea.were infinitely p6rfeot,.a8.(jrod.himaelf is, ho doubt 
it were. wbolly ou^ of our poweor* to mak^ it; but then -k 
would follow, that ide% witbi.its olgeotive reality, ^must 
be God:.. if it be hot God, it must.be finite; .and if it be 
finite, it is within the power, of our mindft to drame it.* 
For although our conceptions of God be not merely 
negative, yeti whatsoever 'Conoeptbns .we have, < they -are 
not adequate ;. and. if not, they, are knperfect^ and so come 
withip tne reach\of our capacities. ^ 

When. the learqed Mons. Huet urged this ^i^^meot 
agfiunstSes^Cartes^ Thai the idea in us must be finite^ le^ 
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BOOK cause it wants something to make it perfect^h'eing ndi^tde'* 
!• quate^ Mons. Reeisi who undertook to defend Des Cartes^ 
Q^^^j answers, That if the idea be' taken formally, as it is in us^ 
PhUwoph. so it is finite; but if we take it with its objective reality, so 
Cartes, c. 4.1/ is infimte, and above our power : and as to its not beir^ 
•«t- 3' adequate, he saith, it doth not follow that it is finite of- 
U^i^mure j^cttvelu, but only formally ; because it represents an in- 
de Mons. finite object, and tt ts sufficient to make it infinite, because 
Huct, ii repfesents as much as we can apprehend. I grant, that, 
p. 19a. if it reaches as far as our capacity will go, it may be said 
^- '^'* to be infinite in regard of its object, although it be finite 
as to our manner of apprehendine it ; but still the main dif- 
ficulty returns, viz. how a finite idea in as can prove the ex- 
istence of an infinite object. For the question is not barely 
about our manner of conception of an infinite Being, 
which must be according to our capacities ; but whether 
such a finite idea, as we are capable of, can prove an in- 
finite Being: for our idea can represent to us an. object 
to which we can set no bounds ; bat how doth it hence 
appear that it must be an infinite object really existii^,,^ 
and that such an idea must proceed from an infinite 
Cause? Although these things be not so clear as were to 
be wished, yet we must not dissemble the force of this 
argument so far as it goes, viz. that we cannot form an 
idea of nothing; and that we have no ideas in our. minds, 
but what havjS a proper cause for them; either from with- 
out us by sense, or from within by the acts of our own 
minds. As if a man hath an idea of a rare piece of work- 
manship, either he hath seen it, or else hath been told it, 
or was able to invent it. But here can be no evidence 
from sense, and no man can find within himiself a power 
to frame such an object as God ; therefore either he must 
have it from others, or else God himself hath imprinted 
it in our minds. Now if the idea of God had been alike 
in all, viz. of a Being infinitely wise, powerful, and good, 
there might have been great reason to have believed it 
to have been planted in our minds; but the general 
idea of God among mankind was too dark and con- 
insed to form any argument from it; and it related 
chiefly to bis power, and some kind of goodness; but 
not so as to exclude any other beings from being ho- 
noured as Gods. So that the force of it cannot be taken 
from the consent of mankind 'in tbjs idea: but if it be 
only said. That this is m true ajad just idea of hinty and 
that there are other arguments to prove it from his 
works, so far it may and ought to , be allowed. But the 
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llietaphysical subtlety of this argument, as it was ina' CHA?. 

paged by Des Cartes, was so great, that not merely per- ^J* 

sons of common capacities cOUld not comprehend it; but 

be complains himself, that the mcUhematkians would not 

be convinced of the demonstrative force of it. Upon which 

he. makes a sharp reflection. That the mathematics did ra-Des Caries^ ^^ 

ther kinder than further men in metaphysical speculations. ?P'*'- P*'^' 

But my business is not to lay open the weakness of"' ^' ^^' 
these arguments, but only to shew that there is no cause 
to lay aside those which have been always used, and ap- 
proved by the most sincere and intelligent persons in all 
ages. And this I shall make appear from his second ar- 
gument in his Meditations ; but the first in his Principles, 
where he briefly lays it down after this manner: ThatPrinclp, 
among the several ideas of our minds, we find one of aP*"-** 
Being infinitely perfect in wisdom and power, which hath"^ *^ 
not a contingent, but a necessary existence; which being 
contained in the idea, it follows that such a Being actually 
exists. Des Cartes, in his fifth Meditation, confesses. 
That at first appearance this looks like a piece of sophis- 
try ; but he saith, that, upon consideration, necessary ex- 
istence doth as much belong to an infinite, perfect Being, 
as three angles do to a triangle. But he objects against 
his own argument, that our thoughts put no necessity 
upon things ; as if I conceive a mountain, I must like-* 
wise conceive a valley ; but it doth not follow that there 
is a mountain existing. But, saith he, the difference is, 
that in this case there is no necessity of a mountain's ex- 
isting, but only that a mountain and valley cannot be se- 
parated; but in the other, it is not our thought makes 
necessary existence to belong to God, but the nature of 
the thing makes that thought necessary. For, saith he, 
I can frame no other idea that hath necessary existence 
besides, nor can I make more than one God who hath itf 
which shews that it is no arbitrary or fictitious idea. But 
Gajssendus and others say, that /all this is a paralogism, 
because it supposes that which it should prove, viz. that 
God exists, which was the thing in question ; and withal 
they say, it is a piece of sophistry to argue from the idea 
in the mind to the existence of the thing out of the mind. 
And this is the main thing which Mons. Huet insists iiuet Cen- 
upon; for he saith. This argument proves no more, /Aan »»"'• Phiio- 
inat a most perfect Being must necessarily exist in that way ^^^ 
in which it doth exist: if it relates to the idea, then it ne-c, 4. n. 8. 
cessarily exists only in the mind; if it relates to the things 
then (t. really exists out cf the mina; but the argument doth 
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BOOK not hold from one to the other. To this M6n». Regis ao* 

, }' swers. That those things which are said only to exist in 

Rdponsek ^^ mind, have their foundation out of the mind; as a 

U Cent. ch. Syren, firom the ideas of a fish and a woman joined to^- 

jv. p. a33» ther : and so other chimeras are formed from joining 

^' things in the mind, which nature hath not joined ; for a 

man cannot have an idea of nothing. But in the idea of 

a berfect Being he cannot distinguish that which is in the 

mind, and that which is out of the mind. And that here 

is no taking that for granted which ought to be proved; 

but it is only arguing from the nature of the thing; and 

not first supposing it to be, and thence proving that It is. 

For it is as niu6h of the nature of a perfect Being to have 

necessary existence, as of the nature of a triangle to have 

three angles. 

And thus the matter stands as to this argument; so 
thAt whatsoever force there is in it, we. plainly see that 
persons of great sagacity and judgment suspect^ that there' 
IS Something in it of the nature of a paralogisin. And 
therefore there can be no reason why we should quit the 
former arguments, which were plain and obvious to all 
capacities, for such a metaphysical demonstration, which' 
those who are most versed in demonstrations vvill not al- 
lovir. Let the followers' of Des Cartes magnify and de- 
' fend' this argument as well as they can ; but let them not 
despise and reject all others, which have had the appro- 
bation of all ages, and the wisest persons in thera ; and 
that upon such'friv6lous pretences, that we cannot compre^ 
hend all the ends of Divine wisdom. 
Boyle of Fi- But Des Ckrtes, iti an Epistle metitioned by Mr. Boyle, 
Dal Causes, gaith. That it is a childish and absurd thin^ to affirm in 
P* ^^' melaphysicsy that God^ like a proud man, had no other end 
in building the world but to be praised by men; or in mflk* 
ing the ^ ^un, which is so m\ich bigger than the earth, but 
onli to give light to mankind^ who take up so small apart^ 
oftt. Which is an expression nbt at all becoming the re-* 
verencedue to the great Creator of the world, from any 6mi( 
that doth acfcnovvledge Him truly to be so. For the ob- 
jection,' if it be any, lr6s against his malqng the world at 
all : since" it 'may as well be said to be Ztfte a proud prijlcel 
only to shew the gr^dtness of his' power and wisdom. But 
what is'it Vvhkh sutjh mett wo\ild have? Can they imii- 

?;ine ihfe world shotild be made without any ehd§ at am 
s that becoming the wisdom of thb Maker?' Or. woiiW 
theiy not h^Ve these ends to be known ? To wh'^t purpd^ 
are great and noble bhds designed^' if they ^'not to t:^ 
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linderstood? And by whom can tbey be uhdentood^ but chap. 
hj rational and intelligent beings? It is a creat presump-^M. 
tion in mankind to pretend to know all tne ends which 
the wise Creator had in the vast &bric of the universe ; 
for some of the great parts of it are almost wholly un- 
known to us; I mean as to the fixed stars, every one of 
which, of the first magnitude, is said to be above a hun** 
dred times in bigness beyond the globe of the earth ; and 
yet how small do they appear to us! And in those other 
celestial bodies, which we can hardly discern without the 
help of glasses of a late invention: and we are told. by 
skiUul astronomers, that there are many stars not visible 
even with the help of telescopes; and that they rather 
lessen than add to the greatness of the fixed stars. But 
if they had given us a fuller view o( them, we cannot 
ima^ne that God's great ends could depend upon such 
way of discovery. If all his design had been to be ad- 
mired by mankind for the ^eatness of his work, it would 
have been placed more within our reach, and the earth 
we live upon would have borne some bi^er proportion 
to the celestial bodies, which is concluded to be but a 
point in comparison of the starry heaven ; and the very 
orb of the sun is thought to be no more in respect of the 
whole firmament. So that the main parts of the universe 
cannot be said to be made for our view. We grant, there* 
fore, that the infinitely wise and powerful Creator hath 
great and glorious ends, which are above our reach ; but 
now doth it follow from hence, that he hath no ends 
which we can judge of? For even in those things which 
we discern at so great a distance, we see enough to ad- 
mire the infinite Majesty of him that made them ; and 
consequently to adore and fear him: and whatever other 
ends he may have which we cannot see into, yet this is 
the best and most proper end for us with respect to him. 
Other ends might satisfy our curiosity more; but this 
tends most to promote our true happiness. As I have 
shewed in the precedent discourse, tnat the wisest philo-^ 
sophers, Socrates, Plato^ Aristotle, and the Pythagoreans, 
All agreed, upon principles of natural reason, that the 
true happiness of mankind lay in being made like to God, 
tiot in an affectation of greatness and power, but in good- 
ness and true wisdom ; which lay in the knowledge of 
God, and a temper of mind suitame to our apprehensions 
of hihfi. Now if those ends be attainable by such disco^ 
veries, which God hath made of himself in the works of 
creation, it is to littie purpose for any to pretend that we 
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BOOK cannot know the particular ends which he had in making 
'* such a number of vast bodies of light in the heavens^ nor 
why they are placed in such a manner, and at so great a 
distance from us; nor whether the space between be 
wholly void, or fiUed up with an ether^ matter; nor of 
what use those several bodies of the stars are with re- 
spect to themselves, or the rest of the universe. Sup- 
posing that we are to seek as to these, and many other 
things relating to the visible frame of the world, must we 
therefore cease to admire and praise the great God, the 
Maker of all, lest we should seem to flatter him for his 
ffreatness and power ? There is doubtless a just veneration 
due to an infinite Majesty, in what way soever he shews 
himself: but it is too mean a thing to imagine that these 
thin^ were done by him only to be admired and praised 
by his own creatures : but if such an admiration tends to 
beget inthem a greater and deeper sense of his wisdom, 
power, and goodness, and that be the best and most effec- 
tual means to bring mankind to a constant fear and loye 
of him, and thereby to fit them for a future happiness, 
can any man of sense think this to be an end unbecoming 
the Creator of the world ? 

But these are said to be good moral ends; but not proper 
for physical speculations. 1 answer, That .those are truly 
the most philosophical contemplations, which lead us to 
the best and most noble ends of our being ; for this was 
of old looked on as the truest end of philosophy, and the 
first occasion of it. For it is agreed on all hands, that it 
had its name from Pythagoras : and it is very well ob- 
Ang. ad served by St. Augustin, toot the doctrine of the soul's iw- 
toraUi.^*** «wor^a/t^y gave the first occasion to the Greeks to apply them" 
p. 407.* , selves to philosophy : and from hence Pythagoras began it: 
Ed. Par. who was instructed therein by his masters Thales and 
Pherecydes ; and after long travels into several countries 
for his own satisfaction, he at last fixed at Croton^ in 
Italy, and there took upon him to instruct others in the 
way to immortality: but finding great reason to mistrust 
many who came to be hb scholars, he set up a very se- 
vere discipline in his school, (which proved bis ruin at 
last,) and would admit none but such as he had suffi- 
ciently tried. But when he was asked by one of the 
great rtien of those parts, what it was he professed^ he 
said, nothing but philosophy, or a love of wisdom ; which 
he made to consist in two things, a search after truth, and 
a pursuit of virtue. But by truth he did not understand 
the physical causes of things, but abstracted and meta- 
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physical speculations; for his notion was, that there was CHAP^ 
no certainty to be had from mere sensible things, which ^^' 
rather perplexed and confounded men's minds, whi^h 
were apt to judge by the impressions of sense ; (and bis 
opinion was, that the sense only transmitted the objects^ 
but it was the mind which saw and heard, &c.) therefore^ 
to prevent false judgments, he thought it necessary to 
draw off their minds from sensible objects : to this end 
he bethought himself of the way of reasoning by figures 
and numbers, (as before observed,) which were so soon 
and so grossly misunderstood. He had learnt , saith Por* 
phyry, Jrom the Eastern Magi, that God was light and 
truth; and therefore he looked on a search after truth as 
one way of assimilation to God. But the main thing was 
in the practice of virtue ; of which there is a short ah- 
stract in the Golden Verses; and Hierocles declares in 
the beginning. The design of them all was to brin^ nym-- 
kind to a likeness to the Divine nature. And in this, saith 
Eudorus in Stobseus, Socrates and Plato agreed with Py- Stob.Eclog. 
thagoras^ That this was the chief end of philosophy; but*-J**^3- 
Plato added, xaret to hveurof, as far as mankind could aiiain ' 
to it. And so Alcinous expresses the sense of Plato : but 
he tells us. That Plato sometimes set it forth by being ii/wa, Alcin.ca;. 
andJ2ist, and holy; sojnetimes by following God; because,^* ^^^^' 
according to the ancient saying, God is t& beginning and 
end of all things. This, saith Hierocles, is the end of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, to give wings to ouar souls, that, 
when death comes, we may leave a mortal body*behtnd us, 
and^y to the immortal mansions above, and partake of a 
Divine nature, as far as we are capable of it. And Simpli- Simplic. ia 
cius, in the beginning of his Commentaries on Aristotle, ^*'*^*"' 
saith. The end of philosophy is to attain to our most perfect 
happiness; and ifamun arrived to the top of philosophy^ 
he might be a God, and not a man. These things I men- 
tion to shew that philosophy, as it was understood by the 
ancients, was far from excluding final causes, or moral 
considerations of things ; since its great end was to bring 
men to a likeness to God. 

This being then the true original end of philosophy, to 
improve men's minds in order to their happiness, how came 
the consideration of the great ends of God in the world 
to be thqught unbecoming philosophical speculations? 
The reason was, that the immortality of the soul hath 
been excluded too. For although, according to the doc- 
trine of Des Cartes, its distinction from the body be as- 
serted and proved^ y^t its immortality is passed over, un- 
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^' will; and therefore, unless we know the wHlof God in 
it^ we can determine nothing in philosophy about it. But 
the ancient philosophers made the immortality of the. soul 
the foundation of all their enquiries, and therefore took 
in all such considerations as tended to improve^ and re- 
fine, and purify the minds of men. For which end mond 
considerations are most proper : and therefore it cannot 
but seem Strang to any thinking man^ to observe these 
to be so industriously set aside, on pretence thai we can- 
not find out the ends that God had tn framing the world, 
and the several parts of it ; and yet at the same time they 
pretend to have found ail the mechanical powers of mat- 
ter^ which is much more difficult to comprehend. But 
of that afterwards : we now consider final causes. And 
have we not reason to conclude, from the present frame 
of the world with respect to mankind, that the. Maker of 
it intended to dispose things for their advantage? Let 
men consider the faculties of their minds, together with 
the materials about them^ and the organs God hath given 
them to make use of them $ and can they think otherwise 
but that God hath abundantly made up to them wha( 
other creatures seem to exceed them in? Their under- 
standing, and contrivance, and artificial inventions, go far 
beyond the natural strength and sagacity of brutes, as to 
the comfortable way of subsistence. They can make the 
brutes^ to be very serviceable to them, as to diet, clpthing, 
journeying, habitations, &c. They can find out ways to 
communicate their thoughts to each other at a great dis- 
tance, and entertain commerce in the remotest parts, by 
the help of their own inventions as to navigation. So 
that if one country be not sufficiently furnished, they can 
bring home the products of others. And so all the bene- 
fit^ of trading (which in these later ages is grown to so 
mighty a reputation above what it had in eldef ages) is 
owing to the happy invention of the use of the magnet* 
But set aside these modern improvements, and consider 
mankind as mere natives of their several countries, take 
lU together, and the inhabitants of the earth have no 
cause to complain of Providence ; which makes up what 
is^ wanting in one thing, by such advantages another way, 
\ that most nations are fond of their own countries, and 
Mda*^\^*i** ^^^^? ^^ change them. The ancient geographers ihdee|l 
c. gf' * '* niention people who cursed thfi rising and setting sun, if- 
Piin. 1. V. ^atise his heat was intolerable to them; and the philoso- 
phers thought, they had great reason to conclude the toT- 
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lid ^ne Uninbabitable. But the experience of these lat* chap. 
ter times has foond it auite otherwise^ and that the places ^^' 
there were fully peopled, and their condition tolerable 
enough, and in some respects pleasant to them; as to the 
fruitfalness of land, and numbers of rivers, and plenty of 
commodities. And as to heat, that is very much quali-* 
fied by the constant breezes in the day-time, and coolness 
pf the nights $ and the particular situation of some places, 
which at a very little distance have winter and summer; 
which shews that the seasons do not merely depend upon 
the sun, but upon the motion, of the air; for where that 
ia stopt by the height of mountains, there is winter on 
ooe side, and summer on the other ; as Is. Vossius ob« is. Vou. de 
serves on the coast of Malabar, and about the ™oun-^ilo,c. iz. 
Udns of Arabia, Congo, and Bengala, and other places : c^niinenu 
and Ludolphus confirms it concerning the mountains of ad Hist. 
Malabar; insomuch that, he saith, the king there may^^^^^P' 
k^ a perpetual summer^ only by crossing the wo««te»w. j^^J ^J^Y 
Others have given a more particular account of it, and tellp||j|o,op|,^ 
us, that the Chersonese, between the rivers of Indus andTnmsac. ' 
Ganges, is divided in the middle by a rid^e of high hills,"* ^75- 
which they call the Gate : on the one side is Malabar, and 
on the other Coronoandel ; and that it is winter on one 
side from April to September, and summer on the other, 
and that not above twenty leagues distance in crossing the 
motintains. And the same is said to be at Cape RazaJgate 
m Arabia, and in Jamaica; which is imputed to the moun- 
tains stopping the current of vapours, wherein the particles 
of them are driven together, and fall down into drops of 
nun; and so the seasons depend upon the monsoons or 
fixed winds in those parts ; the north-east blowing on one 
aide from November to April, and the southerly on the 
other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton speaks Purchu, 
of so great cold on the mountains of Arabia^ thai he could^^' ^^^' »• 
not have believed it^ unless he had felt it himself; for he^**^^' 
despised their information at Mecca, who knew the coun<- 
try far better. But he thought he went according to rea- 
son, as the ancients did ; but experience hath plainly dis- 
covered their mistakes. For heat and cold are found not 
to depend merely upon the nearness or distance of the 
sun ; for other things, we find, may not only qualify that . 
hea^ but produce cold where it was least expected. 
Acosta tells us, that the old philosophers went uj>on prin- Acosta of 
ciples of conunon reason, when they supposed the ^<>^^f fj/"*!!*^* 
xmewas'umnhahitable: but notwithstanding he found it ' ' ' ' ' 
so &r from being so^ that he thought it pleasant and agrees 
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^ is clearest when the sun is farthest off^ and fullest of clouds 

and rain when the sun is nearest: as he shews at large 

C. 9. from the experience himself had in those parts. Some 
places of the torrid zone he obserres to be temperate, as 
in Quito, and the plains of Peru ; some very cold, as at 
Potosi; some very hot, as in some parts of ^Ethiopia, 

C 10. Brasil, and the Moluccas. The temperateness eip it he 
imputes to the rains, to the shortness of the days, the 
nearness to the ocean, the height of lands and mountains, 

C* 13. but especially to the wind^. For he saith. The providence 
of Goa hath so ordered it, that the fresh and cool winds do 

?ialtfy the excessive heat of the sun. But he observes, 
hat, besides the breezes from the sea by day, there are 
land winds by night, which serve very much to temper the 
heat of the air. 

It looked like an objection against Providence^ when 
men concluded, that, by the nearness of the sun within 
the tropics, so great a part of the earth as the torrid zone 
should be scorched by the sun, as not to be capable of 
habitation by mankind: but when the contrary is now 
found most certainly true, and such reasons are given for 
it, which mankind could not have thought of, have we 
not ground to infer, that Providence had certainly such 
an end as the good of mankind to order things so, as by 
several means to make those habitations not only toler^ 
able, but in many places delightfuf ? By this we see how 
vain those old arguments against Providence were, which 
were grounded on this supposition, that so great a part of 
the earth was useless to mankind by the intolerable heat 
of the sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius argue 
upon this supposition; as though he could demonstrate 
against Providence from heaven and earth : 

Lucret. 1. v. Hoc t.amen ex ipsis coeli rationihus ausim 

vcr. 197. Confirmare, aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 

Nequaquam nobis divinittis esse paratam 
Naturam return, tanta stat prcedita culpa. 
Principio, quantum coeli tesit impetus ingens, 
Inde avidam partem monteis, sylvceque Jerarum 
Possedere, tenent rapes, vast<eque palimes, 
Et marcy quod late tenarum aistinet oraSp . 
Inde duos pqrro prope parteisferuidus ardor, 
Assiduusgue geli casus mortaUbus aufert. 

So muck room taken up by the heavens, so much by moun" 
tains, woods, rocks, m^arshes, and seas^ and two parts of the 
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earth useless for mankind by intolerable heat and cold; that CHAP. 
he could never imagine this earth was framed with design l'* 
for the good of mankind. And yet at the same time there, 
were philosophers, who thought the conveniencies for 
nmnkind were so great in this world, that from thence 
they inferred that there was a Providence which had a 
particular regard to the advantages which they enjoy; 
and this without any revelation from God of those ends 
which he designed. The Stoics knew, as well as Epicu* 
rus, the compass of the heavens, the greatness of the 
mountains, woods, rocks, and seas ; and they believed as 
much that some parts of the earth were not to be inha- 
bited; and yet they concluded that there was a design of 
Providence in all with respect to mankind. For they tooJc 
notice, not merely of the space which the heavens took 
up, but of the great beauty, and order, and usefulness of 
tne celestial bodies; and particularly the convenient dis- 
tance of the sun to make the earth. fruitful and. pleasant, 
and to distinguish days and nights for works and rest ; 
and that the mountains were large storehouses for metals 
and rivers, which could not otherwise be supplied ; and 
that the seas afforded plenty of fish, and large convenien- 
cies for commerce; and the woods were furnished with 
timber to make vessels out of, to pass over those seas, 
and so preserve a correspondence among mankind, at the 
greatest distance, for their mutual advantage; and if there 
were uncultivated parts of the earth, that only shewed 
that God did not give these things to make mankind lazy 
and idle, but to exercise those abilities both of body and 
mind, which he had given them. 

But as to the two parts of the earth being wholly un- 
serviceable to mankind, by reason of excessive heat or 
cold, that is found, by experience of. later ages, to have 
been a great mistake. But Aristotle is positive in it, Thai Arht Me- 
the places near the sun have.no waters nor pastures; aTirf^cor.i. h. 
that the remote northern parts are not to be inhabited for^' ^' 
the cold. But both these assertions are found to be false : 
however his authority was followed, insomuch that Pliny 
saith^ Of five zones two are useless by extremity of co W ;piin. 1. n. 
and that there is nothing but a perpetual mist ana a shining^- ^s* 
frost; and that within the tropics all is burn^ up by the ^^^^^0/11^*'' 
&f the sun, which is so intense, that^ he satth, tnere is no 
passage from one temperate zoiie to the other. This is a 
strange account to us now, and given by a man who had. 
read all authors then extant about, these matters; and.it 
is the stranger^ because in the chapter before he saitb^ 
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^ (which is much doubted,) and that Eudoxus eame te, Cadiz 

from the Arabian Gulth ; and that another went from 

Spain to Ethiopia on the account of trade; and that same 

Indians trading abroad were cast by storms on the northern 

coasts, who were presented to the proconsul of Gaul. How 

could these things be^ and yet toey such strangers to the 

ld.l. V. c, torrid zone, through which they must |>ass? But he 

s- seemed to take it for granted^ that those regions were un>^ 

passable J and vninAa^toi^a^ although himself mentioitt 

several nations which lived within the torrid zone ; as the 

Negroes on both sides the river Niger, the Garamahtes, 

Troglodyte, (whom Ludolphns makes to be the -same 

with the HoUentots,} and several others. Now if all 

these countries were burnt up, how came so many people 

to be then known to live here ? and so they were from 

Merodot. the time of Herodotus, who mentions them. But how 

Uv.c. iSa.djflferent are the best accounts we now have of these- 

c.*8. *^* places, from what the ancients imagined ! The country of 

Soiiii.c.43.the Negroes, through which the Niger runs (which is 

Ed. Basil, supposed to be of the same nature (if not original) with 

the Nile, and overflows the country of the Negroes in the 

same manner, and at the same time that the Nile doth 

Voyage Egypt,) is, according to a late author, a populous andfer* 

toSurat,p. tue country; who saith. That the natives endure the heat 

t^ ^^- with ease, and are healthful and vigorous. Another, who 

U N*gritie* ®P®"* ^^^^ ^^"^® ^^ *^^^ country, saith. That the heat is 
i6S9,p.Bs,niore supportable by the cool wind which blows ; and that 
Purchas, for six months it is as pleasant as France. Andrew Battel> 
l!^vii/c. 3 ^^^ '^^^^ about eighteen years in Angola and therer 
Id. c! 4! ' abouts, speaks enough of the populousness of those parts ; 
and Lopez^ who was at Con^o, commends the tempera'- 
Ludolph. ture of the air there. Ludolpnus, rn his account of Etbi* 
m!T<?^' opia, which he had chiefly from a native, saith. Thai it is 
n. 36. ^ temperate as Portugal. The same we have already pro-? 
duced from Acosta of Peru. Many more such instances 
might be produced ; but these are siuflident to she:^ what 
a wonderful mistake the ancients wore iinder ks to the 
torrid ^one, and how very weak Lucretius's argument 
against Providence from thmce is. But the argument for 
it is much stronger frohi these discoveries ; because, ac- 
cording to the ordinary efiects of the heat of the sun, th6y 
reasoned truly : but there is a concurrenfce of several other 
things which temper the an-, which they could not un* 
derstand. It is true, there are some things that abate 
the heat which arises from the son's ti^amess | as. tha 
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eauality of nights to days, and the abundance of rains chae* 
^oich fall at that time ; of which the most probable ac- ^^' 
count is, that although in our parts the distance of the 
sun causes cold and rain, and the nearness heat and 
drought, yet it is quite otherwise there; for the sun 
raises up the vapours more there by rarefying the air, and 
that to a great height ; which joining together, and fall- 
ing down with greater force, doth thereby produce a 
wind as well as water, both which cool ana refresh the 
air ; and where the vapours do not prodiice rain, yet they 
make a dew, as in some parts of Peru, which falling on 
the ^ound makes it fruitful* £ut these things are not 
sufficient; for were all the country in the torrid zone 
a flat, with those advantages, it would not be habitable; 
and llierefore the height of the mountains was necessary 
for this purpose. Which shews that these are so far 
from being botches or ruins, that they are great instances 
of Divine Providence, if they can be made out to be 
serviceable to this purpose. Scaliger saith, that those doscaligtr. 
pie ilelirare, who impute the mountains to the Jractures^^^'^S' 
made in the earth by the flood; and that it is impossible 
that the earth which foil in should ever make a surface 
equal with the height of the mountains : but he asserts 
them to be a work of Providence in the original frame of 
the world, and chiefly intended to be a receptacle for 
water: and he observes, that the highest mountains areEzerc. 4^. 
under the torrid zone; where they serve likewise for 
tempering the air. For Acosta gives that reason of thcAcosta 
temper of the air in the West-Indies, that it is a Aig^AHist. of 
country 9 having many mountains, which afford a great re* *?. '"**'••» 
freshment to the neighbour^countries : and he observes, that * ' ' 
the sea^eoast in Peru and New Spain is very hot, hein^ low 
and flat; but it is otherwise in the higher parts* Piso, aPison, 
learned physician, who lived in Brasil, and hath ff ^®*? '^'ijfifi*' 
a natural history of that country, imputes the healthful* b„^j12^' 
ness of the maritime coasts there, which he thinks com-i.i. c. i! 
pares with Europe, to two things, i. The constant breeze ^?^^ ^^> 
from the sea lying on the east of it, which, he saidi, 
vety much defends them from the excessive heat ofthesun^ 
a« A ridge of mountains bettueai that and Peru, which 
keep off the nm&me vapours of the moorish grounds on the 
other side of them, in the night, he Bax&, the cold is 
SO' great, (even, in the torrid zone,) that they are forced to 
heepfkes to prevent iAf HI effects of it. NichoL 4© Tecko, y 

wbp was in Ti^amania, saith, Tnat the part of it which i^Hitt.Para« 
wit/iipi the torrid %one is very cold, by [reason of the ig^oun-^^^^ <• >• 
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BOOK tains there; whichj he saith^ evidently confutes the an* 
I' dents* opinion concerning it. Andrew Battel mentions the 
^^^y^ high mountains about Angola, over which he marched, and 
torn. ii. ' found the air very cold. Ludolphus saith. The providence 
1. Tii. ci* of God is muck to be admired in the mountains of Ethiopia; 
ijSof'h J'^ ^** height of their mountains makes that country habita^ 
His^^ ' *fc> ^^^ tneir air more temperate; and affords them rivers, 
jEthiop. which the flats in the torrid zone do want; unless they be 
I. i. c. 6. gy^j^ ^3 come out of the mountainous part. And which 
C. 5. seems very strange, he affirms from Tellez, That the heats 
in some farts of Ethiopia are more tolerable than in Portu- 
gal, which lies so many degrees more to the north. 

The force of what I have said comes to this. It was 
supposed to be an argument against Providence, that 
so great a part of the earth was useless to mankind ; 
which is so far from being true, that undoubted expe- 
rience: hath convinced the world that they have been 
fully inhabited ; and that to the comfortable subsistence 
of mankind there hath been concurrence of several things, 
which could not be the result of chance, or of the 
mechanical laws of the motion of matter : and therefore 
we oOght to conclude these things to be ordered by 
Divine Providence, for the use and benefit of mankind. 

There is yet one thing to be observed, before I end 
this part of my discourse ; which is to shew the per^ 
nicious use that hath been made of Des Cartes's laying 
aside the cbnsideration of final causes. For there was 
lately a person too well known in the world, (and whom I 
intend to consider at large afterwards,) who at first pro- 
fessed himself a strict follower of Des Cartes's notions in 
his Metaphysical Meditations. But he made use of the 
Des Cartes argument from the idea to prove the world to be God: 
Prin.imr.a.and Des Cartes cannot be excused from ^ving too great 
*^*'* advantage to Spinoza, by supposing the idea of extended 
matter to be infinite and necessary; which overthrows the 
force of his own argument from the idea;' for if it agrees 
to matter, it cannot prove the being of a substance dis- 
tinct from matter, and gave occasion to the other to 
think that hothing but infihite timtter was implied in this 
idea. And, to carry on his design the better, hie kept 
close to Des Cartes in excluding 'the consideration of 
final causes. For in his Mathematical Ethics (as he calls 
them) he hath an appendix to his first part, where he 
doth purposely set himself to overthrow all fhial causes, 
B. D. Spi- as mere fictions of men* s brains. But the comfort is, that 
SSi.^^? they «re no laite fictitms^ but the wisest men in all a^s, as 
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I have already shewed, did assert them; and it is hot CHAP, 
a mere mathj^matical appearance will fright men now ^* 
out of the principles of reason. But let us examine what 
the grounds are on which final causes are thus peremp- 
torily condemned. He saith, That they arise from Oie 
common pmjudice of mankind^ who have so much fondness 
for themselves as to think that all things are done for their 
sakes: that God made all things for man, and mankind to 
serve him. But this is not a just and fair representation 
of the matter. We do not say, that God had no other 
end in the frame of the universe, but merely for the sake 
of the inhabitants of the earth ; for we do not pretend 
to give an account of the great ends which the Almighty 
had in those vast and numerous bodies of the fixed stars, 
which are so very remote from us : but that which we 
say, is, that God hath placed mankind in such a* station 
here upon earth, that they cannot but look about them ; 
and when they do so, they cannot but admire to find 
so great and so wise a Bein^ order all things so, as to see 
not only the wisdom but the goodness of their Maken 
And how doth this appear to be a mere Jiction ofmerCs 
brains P Are there not such just causes for our admira- , 
tion ? Are there not such conveniences for human life ) 
Do not all men see the wonderful contrivance and useful- * 
ness of the parts of their bodies ? And are there not great 
discoveries of the like wisdom in plants and animals, and 
the «arth and sea ? Are all these mere phantasms and fic- 
tions of men's brains ? Why are not the mistakes about 
these things discovered in a mathematical manner ? This 
might have signified something : but to eo about to con- 
fute mankind, by telling them that finaT causes are mere 
fictions of their brains, is far from being a geometrical way 
of demonstration. Let us examine, however, the method' 
he takes to make it out. i. In the first place, he under* 
takes to shew how mankind came to think so much 
of final causes ; and then, a. how repugnant they are to 
the nature of things: q. how men came to take up>the 
notions of good and evil, and of rewards and punishments 
from this opinion about final causes: all which I shall 
briefly consider. As to the first, he supposes t/mt all 
men are bom ignorant of causes, and look after their own 
advantage, which they are conscious to themselves of And 
what follows ? First, that they suppose themselves free, 
because they know their own desires. And why should 
they not, as well as know that they think ; for they have 
the like inward perception as tS both ? But they are ig^ 
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BOOK norani of the causes which determine (heir desires. How 
t doth it appear that there are such causes^ which they are 
thu8 ignorant of? If any man undertakes to assign causes 
which mankind are not at all sensible of, he ou^t not to 
take it for granted that there are suph causes, but to 
prove it in such a manner as to overbalance 4^e evidence 
of their inward perceptions. For mankind are conscious 
to themselves of no such causes : if therefore any one will 
prove that however they are not free, certainly that evi* 
dence ought to be clearer than the argument from our 
own perception to thjs contrary. I think I move my eye 
freely to this or that object, and am fully satisfied from 
lliat inward perception I have of the voluntary motion of 
the muscles belonging to the eye : now if any one goes 
about to tell me that I am deceived herein, and that there 
wcire other causes which determined the motioh of my 
eye, is it ndt reason I should have evidence greater than 
what I have from my own sensation ? But here we have 
BO causes at all iissigned ; therefore we roust go on. Se- 
cmdly, saith he, mankind do all things ^or sonte efndy viz. 
* Jht their own profit; and therefore desire only to know 
final causes; and if they Jind tnese^ tliey are satisfied. Is 
not this well siud by a man that pretends to demonstra- 
tion, and that in a geometrical manner? Could no other 
ends be thought of but profit ? I begin to be of Des 
Cartes*s mind, that eeonietry spoils metCs recuc^ings in 
^ other matters. For, how wte it possible for a man df . 
common tense to argue in such a manner ; men aim at 
their oum profit, therefot^e they desire only to know final 
causes f What profit was it which this author aimed kt in 
making this work of his ? He had, without donbt, some end 
in it; for I hardly think he could take so much pains for 
Ho end at all. Was it a good or a bad end ? For mankind 
are still apt to be inquisitite into final causes* A good 
end, no doubt,' his friends will tay. What was this good 
end? Was it mere profit? No, certainly, they will toy, 
bis mind was above it i for he devoted himself wholly {$» 
tiiey tell us in the preface to his works) to philosophy ; 
and retired on purpose for the prosecution of his studies* It 
is then more than possible for a man to aim at some other 
end than mere profit. And what was the end he pro- 
posed in philosophy? Still we enquire after the end^ 
although profit be set amde ; and we cannot have a better 
lbid.de In- account of it than from himself. He tc41s u^Hs mhnd 
td. Emend, u/as set -Upon finding out the true godd of mankind. Thw 
P' ^^7' was a noble md indeed^ ahd fit for a person that designed 
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to improve his understanding. But was this true good CHAP, 
nothing but profit? So far from it, that he saith, He was ^^ 
50071 satisfied that what things mankind general^ pursmed, 
were a hmdrance to the end he aimed at; and therefore he 
saw it necessary to give over the pursuit of riches, honours, 
and sensual pleasures, and to fix upon an eternal and m- 
finite Goodf which alone can give satisfaction to the mind, 
and therefore ought to be pursued with all our mi^ht. This 
one would think were spoken like a true Christian philo* 
sopher: but his way is to use our expressions, and to 
couch his own meaning under very plausible terms : but 
he speaks his mind more afterwards, when he saith> This 
thief good of man is to understand the umon between the 
mind and nature. What that is, will appear more after '^ 
wards ; but here he saith, That this is the end to which otiflbid.^ 
studies and endeavours are to be directed. Which is sufll- ^^'' 
cient to my present purpose. For here it is confessed^ 
that they are only vulgar minds that aim at mere profit a^ 
their end; but that there is a higher and more certain 
and agreeable end for the minds of men to search after; 
and that their happiness lies in the attaining of that end^ 
Which being allowed, if we suppose a wise and in* 
telligent Bein^ to have created mankind, there is no in- 
congruity at all in man's making that infinite and eternal 
^ood to be his chief end, nor in pursuing after it with all 
bis endeavours ; nor can there be any in supposing that 
this God should order things in this world with that der 
sigOi tfiat they should be serviceable to him here . a& 
to his present subsistence, in order to bis main end. For 
he fdlows his philosopher to do many things with that 
design to serve his end, viz. to speak as other men do, 
whatever he, thinks ; to use sensual pleasures, as they serve 
for health ; to get as much wealth as will make hi$ condi* 
tion easy. Thus far then we find that mankind may pro* 
pose ends to theniselves .; and that there are things which 
nave a tendency to them ; and that it is very becoming in 
them to use tnosc ine^ns in order to their ends. Why 
then may not the wise Creator of the world appoint 
proper ends and means to mankind, as to their conveni^^ 
encies and future happiness ? What repugnancy is. there 
in this, more than in the former case r All that he can 
say is. That mankind finding spmething very useful to them^ Ibid. Echlc^ 
as eyes for seeing, teeth for eating, herbs and animals forP^^- »• P' 34* 
nourishment, the sun to give light, the sea to breed fsh, fee, 
and because they are so useful to them, conclude that there 
^as a Being (wove them, which prepared all these things 
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BOOR /or them* And what absurdity is there in so doing? 
I« What geometrical demonstration is there that these things 
' all came together so of themselves, without any inteUi* 
gent Agent ? All that he saitb is. That they, considering 
them as means, could not believe that they made them- 
selves; but because they were wont to provide things for 
their own use^ they supposed or believed some free ^sent, 
which ordered all these things for them. And from nence 
they J Judging all by themselves, concluded that God ordered 
all these things for their use, to oblige mankind to him, 
that they might honour and serve him; and so, under a 
pretence of £ing honour to God^ they fell into supersti- 
tion, and were so bent upon final causes, till at last they 
made God no wiser than themselves. Is not all this de- 
monstration ? They must think very meanly indeed of 
the understandings of men, that can think they will be 
satisfied with such accounts as these. We find he grants 
eyes fitted for sight, teeth for eating, &c. And why, 
I pray, may we not in reason conclude that they were de- 
signed for that use? He finds some things to cavil at, 
about unseasonable weather, earthquakes, diseases, &c. 
(which are consistent with the general ends of Provi- 
dence ;} but he bath nothing to say, as to his former in- 
stances, why we should not believe we had eyes to see 
with, or ears to hear with, or teeth to eat with* But if 
these things were given for those uses and no other, doth 
not this i>rove particular ends of Providence with respect 
to .mankind? What, if men do provide means for their 
ends, is it an argument of folly or wisdom so to do ? If it 
be wisdom to act for an end, and folly to act for none, 
why may we not suppose an infinitely wise Beipg to act 
for ends agreeable to himself? Not for mean, foolish, 
sordid ends, but such as become the great Creator, and 
wise Governor, and bountiful Benefactor to mankind. 
And what is there unbecoming our idea of God in these 
relations ? Is it then unfit for a wise Creator, and Govern 
nor, and Benefactor, to bestow on mankind such things 
as tend to the use and good of his creatures, or to take 
care of their welfare, so as to furnish us with such organs 
of our senses, such faculties of our minds, as may make 
use of the many conveniencies which we have about 
us for our comfortable subsistence, and our cheerful ser- 
vice of so great, and so good, and so liberal a benefactor? 
Can this be called superstition, to serve and adore him? 
Is this making God like to ourselves, when we acknow- 
ledge the infinite distance between him and us^ and serve 
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Imn with devout reverence and godly fear? Far be it char. 
from us to think so meanly of him, as to. attribute the ^^' 
least degree of our passions and weaknesses to him. We 
know he could not be God, if he were not infinit^y 
above our thoughts as well as bur services ; but if he 

i>lease to be so kind to us, to ffive us so many reasons to 
ove and serve him, is it fit for nis creatures to despise his 
service, on pretence that he is above it ? Superstition is a 
foolish thing, because it comes from mean apprehensions 
of God ; but true religion is a wise and agreeable thing, 
because it flows from a due sense of a Divine Majesty, 
and a tender regard to his honour. And whatever ipen 
pretend as to philosophy and demonstratiop, there are 
none that really want sense and understanding so mucb> 
as those who despise religion under the tiSLvnp of supersti- 
tion. We cannot deny that there is too much of it in the 
world ; but as God remains the same notwithstanding the 
follies of mankind, so religion is as just and reasonable a 
thing as ever, although superstition hath brought so much 
dishonour upon it. 

The next thing is to shew, that final causes are repugnant 
to ike nature of things. This is to the purpose indeed, if he 
can make it out. As to his argument ^om the necessity 
of all things f that must be referred to its due time; be«» 
cause it is not proved, but supposed. But here we are to 
consider how final causes do so lamentably pervert the or- 
der of nature. They make, saith he, the cause to be the 
^ect, and the effect to be the cause; and that which was 
first in natxvre to he the lastj and make ike most perfect 
Being to be the most imterfect. These are sad conse* 
quences, if they hold. Tne two former he passes over, as 
be had reason, and fixes on the last, that they overthrow 
the Divine Perfection ; and he needs no more, if he can 
make this out. But how ? If God works for an end, then 
he must want that which he works for* Is this the demon-- 
strating ethics in a geometrical way? A father, out of 
kindness to his son, designs to advance him in the worlds 
and furnishes him with all necessary means to that end. 
Doth this argue weakness and indigency, or only kind- 
ness and good-will to his son? If there may be a des^n 
of doing good to others, with regard to their welfare, 
and many means used to that end^ what want doth this 
ai^gue ? But rather it flows from abundant goodness; and 
the- more perfect any being is, the greater is the bene- 
ficence and readiness to do good to others: and one 
jvould think men did not want geometry to know this. 
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BOOK 6ut, saith be^ God did not do this for their sakes, but I& 
^' oum ; his own glory is the end of all. But if the glory of 
God be most advanced by the good of his creatures, now 
can these two be separated from each other ? Men ma^ 
make a distinction by metaphysical speculation : but if 
his glory be advanced by their good, there can be no real 
distinction between them ; for Dotfa are carried on by the 
same thing. 

After these faint attempts, our geometrician falls to 
ignorance of causes^ (of whicn I have said so much al* 
ready;) andjrom thence^ he saith, comes men^s admiration 
of iae fabric of man's body, because they know not th 
causes of t/. And did our philosopher know the me- 
chanical causes of all the parts of it ? What pity it is we 
had not seen them, instead of these loose and idle dis- 
courses ; for I can call them no other, when there is 
so much blustering talk about geometry, and. so very 
little appearance ot true reason. But, saith he, very sen- 
sibly, The world looks upon a man as a very dangertm 
heretic^ and impious person^ if he gives an account oJnatU' 
ral causes^ and takes away their ignorance. I see no such 
great danger from his knowledge, whatever there be from 
his impiety ; for he hath shewed much more causQ for 
us to wonoer at one than at the other. But the ioapiety 
of his system must be considered in its proper place. 

The last thing he saith as to causes is. That mankind 
being persuaded that all things were made for them^ thefU 
set ah esteem upon such things as they found most useffij 
and measured the value of things by tneir agreeableness if 
themselves. Prom hence came the difference ofjgood and 
evilf orderly and confused, hot and cold, beautiful and de^ 
formed; and, because they imagined themselves free, thence 
came praise and dishonour, fault and merit. And wkat 
tended to health or the worship of God, they called good^ 
and the contrary evil; what suited to their imagination 
they called order ; what did not, confusion. What was 
^ agreeable to their senses they called beautiful, sweet, plea* 
sant; ai^ the contrary to what was not; and attributed 
their modes of sensation to the things themselves. And men 
S^ge of things by their dijferent imaginations; and from 
thence come such great differences among mankind about 
good and evil, or&r and confusion; all which come from 
men' i following imagination, arid not reason. This is the 
substance of what he saith : which in short takes away 
all the red! difference between good and evil, and makes 
good to be a mere effect of men's imaginations^ from re- 
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sp6fet to their, own conveniency, or what they call ihe GHAP- 
hofiQur of God) and evil what is repugnant to them. But ^^* 
bow conoes this to follow from final causes ? Yes, saith 
he, sinoe all things are made for thern, therefore ^ood and 
evil are to be taken with respect to theni. This^s a very 
weak foundation to build this doctrine upon. For things 
are not therefore said to be morally good, because they 
are. useful to mankind ; but that implies only a natural fit-^ 
ness for such purposes, which is quite another thing from 
moral goodness; and it is strange ourpbilosophers should 
not discern the difference. For is there no measure of 
good and evil among mankind with resect to one an** 
other ? If the good and evil of things did depend upon 
final causes, with respect to mankind in ffeneral, then there 
could be no such thing in regard to each other ; for these 
final causes do not reach to one individual more than an* 
other, for they respect the whole kind. But we say upon 
good grounds, that there are thin^s^ which are good and 
evil between man and man. Yes, it inay be said, with re** 
sped to society f and the common good of the whole^ If it be 
so, then it follows, that it doth not depend upon mere 
imagination, but that there is a true and just measure in 
things ; for if human society cannot be preserved without 
justice, and keeping faith and obedience to government, 
conjugal fidelity, &c. then there is a real tendency in 
these things to that end, and a repugnancy in the con- 
trary ; and if so, then their being good or evil doth not 
depend upon men's fancies or humours, any more than 
the taking away fuel doth for lessening a fire, or the add* 
ing it doth to the increase of it. - For men's indulging 
their own passions against reason and a common interest, 
doth as much tend to a civil combustion, as the other to 
a natural; and men's due government of themselves and 
actions doth as naturally tend to peace and tranquillity, as 
withdrawing fuel, or casting water, doth to quench the 
violence of fire. From whence it appears, that there are 
j'eal ends as to mankk)d, which are the measures of good 
and evil with respect to society. But, besides this, nrianr 
kind cannot be supposed to subsist without the relations 
of parents and children: and can any man in his ri^ht 
fiienses imagine that the duties of these to each other de* 
pend only upon fancy ? Is there no natural regard due 
from children to parents ? no natural affection and tender- 
ness in parents to children ? Is all this only the product of 
iniagination ? So as to the difference of sexes ; chastity, 
modesty, and a decent regard to each other> are things 
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iotML fiiHindod m nature, and do not $me from cuttom or fMl* 
ef. But in ail these things, aldioush tliere be a jvst fe* 

Eulation of them by laws, yet the foundation of tben is 
dd in the nature and respects of things to one another. 
Aa to cyur own bodies, health is not the only measure 
of good and evil ; for it is so iiiieertai% that thc^e ex- 
cesses do tittle preju^Kce to some, which are nMechievons 
to others: but there i» a jost proporticm of thirigs to 
be observed with respect to their use; and so infen^ 
peranee may be coilsisteBt with a healthful body. Aa to 
tbe condition of others, who, by reason of poverty or 
Sickness, stand iiv need of our hcdp^ it la a thing in itself 
good to afford them our assistance $ and so liberalitr, 
oharitf , and doing good, are so far from being good cnfly 
from iroagiaa«ion, that no man can imagiiie them to be 
otherwise than good. Butj besidea all tbeae, there are 
dttt^ which aps owing to that infiaite Being from wham 
tn^e derive ali thai we eayoy or hope for} and cam it be 
jny other than eood for us to fear^ and serve, and love, 
and bonoor him r He confesses, mankind allow thai /• h 

rki wkkh rBSpects ike hon»ur o^ Godj but he meana^ thai 
is Ifeetmse we suppose that lie made all ihit^sjir men. 
But although hia goodness and providence be very gvcat 
reasons for our serving him, yet, if be had beea lesi 
bountifol to mankind, they had been bound to serve hnn 
aa their Creator. And it is impossible to siq>poBe that h#. 
should discharge his creatures from so aeeessary a-dut^, 
and to make the contrary not to be a fault. For is W0^d 
iwEtfiy ingratitude and contempt of the best Bdng in Ae 
world not to be evil ; and that he who is. inCnitelT good, 
should require whait is in itself evik From m whieh 
it appears, that the nature of good and' evil doth not (to* 
pend upoft the arbitrary fancies and opknona of men, but 
upon tne nature of thrngs, the reason of mankind^ atoA 
the res{|ectB they stand in to one another. 

And it is a great confirmanion of t^b, that our philoso^ 
pher himself niakes it the same case as to good and evH", 
as it is with respect to order and confusion^ and beao^ 
amd deformity, and harmony and ifiscord. Fiir aithoogh 
there may be a variety of fanc^ as to some degrees 
of these things, and that may please some which do^ 
not others, yet in the main they all agree in a real dUkt^ 
ence between them ; and none can haye so little jndg* 
ment, as to think that there \s nothing but foncy, whicil 
puts a difference between a weU digested discourse and si 
^confused heap of thoughts ; or between^ an estact beauty 
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tmA the pfa^are of deformiiy ; or the most rafvishing Tnu- chap. 
sie and the noise of a pair of tongs^ So that the ex- ^^' 
tremes miist be allowed to be really different from one — ~"— 
anothcTy what diffierenoe soever there be in persons' faneies 
na to what lies between ; and yet as to them, wlitsn 
the idetf of the thtng ittelf is agreed npon, then the 
nearer anv appfoacb to it^ the more it hath of the reality, 
a«id the mrther off,, it doth so mueh more depend upon 
fancy. 

£iiUf saith he, in our eiyectf tf sense we hnctgine the 
qtmliiies to be reel thm^ ariikout us p whereas they are 
€miy the Sffereni imfiresstons fk&d4 upon our senses^ and so 
eenveyed to our tmapiutiums. And is this am argomenit 
that tb^re 19 no reaf difefence betv^een bitter and sweet, 
seti^eury and unsavoury, or that all sounds are aiikeP Or 
tbat because some have fancied the murio of the sphered, 
the^fofe there is no such thfwas harmony? But such 
kind of arguing deserves no farther oonsidn^tion. 

I tKm coftDQ td the second hypothesis, which tends 
towards aftheisAi ; and that is 6f those who attribute too 
-much to the rAechanieal pow^f^r^of matter ofnd motion. ^ 
eMnot be denlied by settf in^genuous man, that in one tqge a 
great iftvoroveinent hath been mskle in natoi*a) and exf^er^ 
mental flhiibsophy. Bot ttere is a great difference to be 
Hiade between those who have proceeded in> the way of 
^texperknents^ whieb do great service as the^ go, and s«oh 
as ba^e formed mechanical: theories of the' system of Hie 
tmiveisev and fa»^e undeitaken- to ^ve an account how the 
v»%)4rld viratf framed^ and what the immediato caused are of 
those things whieh appeair in the worUL I do liot go 
about to dispute whether* many things are not better re«> 
solved by the new than by the old* philosophy ; I am not 
^OMemed in' the^ doctrines of antiperistads, fnga vactd, 
occult qmilitieSf intentional species, and such like : and I 
0bnfe8«^that the partieiiiair histories- and experiments' re- 
Ifilting to things or nature^ as to the bodies of anindaU, the 
i^egistation oilplants, amd' particular quiriifies, tend ntueh 
mom t& the true knowledge of nature, than the mere 
niee and 4t^ general speculation^ about forms and quaG^ 
^ier; whiclir Save bcM handled in such a manner, that 
they have been like some of Aristotle's books, ^t ^orth, 
t^ idiot to te understood. If therefore sdverai qualities of 
fyddios be explained mechanically, i. e. by virtue of the 
known affections of matter, vi^. sisce, Jigure, motkn, &o. 
and' thflt new ones can be produced by changing the tex«- 
twe or motion,^ or some other mechanical affection o£ 

Y a 
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BOOK matter, it is far from my design to oppose them, or any 
^- such discourses, which tend only to give us more light 
into the occult nature (though not qualities) of things. 
For to say that things proceed from occult qualities, is in 
other words to say that they come from we know not 
what; and none can take that for a ffood answer, from 
one that pretends to give the reason ot a thing. 

But to proceed more distinctly, I make no difficulty of 
allowing these following principles, as to the nature and 
qualities of natural bodies ; which are most insisted upon 
by a late excellent philosopher, and a truly Christian vir- 
Mr. Boyle tuoso among us. I . That there is one universal matter of 
^In^f ^"' bodies; that is, a substance extended, divisible, and im- 
Formsand penetrable. . 2« That there is a diversity of motion in se^ 
Qualities, veral parts of matter; so it be not said to be in matter 
.from itself as essential to it; for then it must always 
move, and there could be no rest, and so no composition. 
3. That by virtue of this motion matter is divided into 
greater and lesser parts, which have their determination, 
size, and figure. 4. That, besides these, their situation is 
to be considered ; that is, their posture and order with re- 
spect to one another : and when the several parts join to^ 
^ether to make up one body, that is called the texture of 
them. 5* That there is a different texture both in oar 
organs of sense, and in the objects which make impres- 
sions upon them, with a diflferent motion, figure, and 
'fiize ; from whence arise our different sensations, and our 
apprehensions of different sensible qualities in things. 6. 
That, by a coalition of the smaller particles of matter into 
one body, there are different substances in the world 
of distinct denominations ; but by a change of texture or 
motion, or other properties of matter, that-compound bo^ 
dy may be put into a different state, which may be called 
its alteration or corruption ; nand if the change be so made 
as to offend our senses, it is then called putrefaction. 7. 
That there may be an incomprehensible variety in the 
coalition and texture of the minute particles of matter, 
which may be so different from each other, as to be 
-thought to be endued with distinct qualities; as tbe 
twenty-four letters make up an inconceivable number of 
words, by the different placing of them. 

But when I have allowed these, I can by no meana 
agrefe, i. That there are no other qualities in bodies but 
what relate to Our senses. It is true, we could not be 
aensible of heat and cold, but from the impressions made 
on our senses: but, siipposings wic were not sensible 
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of the dffierent agitation of particles without os, it doth CHAP, 
not at all follow tnat there is not a real alteration in the ^' 
objects themselves; as that the fire doth not burn, if we 
do not feel the heat of it; and why that disposition in 
matter, which is apt to produce such a sense in us, may 
not be called an inherent quality, is not so easy to appre- 
hend. But if there be such a real difference in bodies, as 
that one will make such an impression on our senses, and 
another will not, we cannot in reason say that there is no 
quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our ap* 
prehension. It is granted. That snow hath a greater dts- 
position to reflect light outwards^ than a coal or soot^ when 
the sun shines upon all three. Now why this disposition 
should be callra a distinct quality from what is in the 
other two, seems to me a dispute of no consequence. 
So, if an echo be nothing but the cavity of a place, 
whereby it is disposed to reflect tlie sound back to the 
place from wlience it came, although it must not be 
called the quality of the place which makes the echo, yet 
it cannot be denied to be the peculiar figure and disposi- 
tion of the parts which make it. So that^ if men will 
allow such inherent dispontions in things to produce 
what we call qualities in us, the differefice will not be 
found worth the disputing. And I have wondered per- 
sons of judgment and skill in these matters lay so much 
weight upon it ; as though the quality must be said to be 
only in us, when it is confessed to arise from a different 
disposition in the parts without us. 

2. That there are no other qualities in bodies, but such 
as an account may be given of hj the foregoing princi- 
ples : for I do not find it possible for any person, by vir- 
tue of these principles, to give an account either of the 
make or composition of the bodies of animals, or of the 
disposition and relation of the inward parts, or of the in- 
struments of nature for preservation of the individual or 
species ; or of the diseases they are subject to, or of the 
proper methods of cure. And the more any person 
searches into all the mechanical attempts of this kind, 
the npore unsatisfied he will find himself about them ; and 
will see reason to conclude, as a learned physician hath 
done. Thai we may know enough for our general direc- Sydenham 
iion what to do; but that the secret causes are so hidden ^^^y^^ope, 
front i/s, as we have reason to admire the supreme Artificer^' * °' 
in what we know, and to adore him in wliat we do not. 
' These things being premised, I come to the main 
point; which is^ whemer natter^ being put into motion, 

Y3 
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SOOK ^an in a mochanical raafflner produce that frwBe of Ih^ 
1* universe which we aee, and the aeyeral tfaki^ wfakb U9 
in the heavens, and in this globe of earth and sea. 

To make this matter as clear aa we can, we ntnst^fifst 
Gooaider the general principles, and then proceed to ifae 
account given of the several pbisnonieaa, as they are oom^ 
monly called. 
I. I begin with the general principles ; Mrbicb are these : 

Cut. Prin- That the matter of the universe is £H»e and tbe same exr 
cip. part. ii. tended aubstance ; and that all the properties we dearly 
^' ^^' perceive in it, are, that it is divisible, and capable of mo* 
tion in its parts, 
n- That this matter is without bounds, and that the idea 

Ibid. Q. 21. Qf extension is the sanie with that of corporeal sidbstance* 
ni. . That it is capable of division into so many parts, s^ we 
^' ^^ cannot comprehend the utmost bounds of it» divisibiUty. . 

IV. That .God alone is the 6rst and universal Cause of the 
^' ^^' motion of matter ; which continues the same in the whole, 

although it vary in the several parts. 

V. That there are certain laws of motion, whereof tbes^ 
are the chief: 

N. 37, I, That every part continues in the state it was in^ xoh 

less moved by an external cause. 
^- 39* 9. That all motion of itself is in a right lise, but by 

other bodies it become oUique ; and all matter \yemg in 

motion, it becomes circular. 
N. 40. 3. That wheA two bodies meet, the weaker loses net 

its motion, but changes its tendency, and the 9trof}ger 

loses so inaeh as it gives to the weaker. 

VI. That the parts of matter were at fost diyid^d into vmny 
ci^^'ait^'iii P^^^^ ^^ ^" equal and indifferent uze, and had an^pc^ 
n?4.6! ^" them all that motion which is now iii th!^ world. 

VII. That these particles of matter could not at firat b^ ^1^ 
N. 48. Fical, because theq there must be a void apace bi^tvi^a 

them ; but by force of motioo end natural attriti(9P tibff 
became eo. 
viii. That those lesser particles, which oame off fro«i th9 
N. 49, &c. ^ngi^s of the trigger, fill up all the empty apae^i h$tv$wii 
them, and have a quickisr motion. 
IX. That, besides theae, thene are some particlea whigh ^m 

^' ^^' large and slower than the rest, being full of ai^gles, a^ 
so more apt to stick to one another; whipfa, by reaaP9 pf 
their passage through the triawular spac^ b<^yi^^q thi 
globular particles, become wreathed. 

And these ace the tlime elements out of it^iufh he f Pi;* 
poses all bodies to be m^de;^ end aeeo£dij^I}r 1^ i^fie^* 
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oos motbor hath frainied a system of the nnwerie with CHAP.' 
gteSLt art and appearance of reason ; but at some times be ^^* 
w^^ontent to let it pass as a bare hypothesis, a^enn^ ^<^Aparu m. 
tie piumiomena of the world; but withal he saith, that A«n. 44. 
makes use of no principles but such as are most evident^ 
and deduces nothing from them hut hy mathematical con-- 
sequences. And in an Epistle to M ersennus, to whom he 
opened his mind nM>re freel^r^ he saitb. That he should^- 43, 44* 
think he knew notldng in physics, if he could only tell how 
things Tuight be; if he could not demonstrate that they 
could be no otherwise. But to another person he calls it 
his romance of the world; which he confesses he urns very Ep. torn. ii. 
well pleased with. |P- 37- 

But so have not others been, who have taken great ^' ^^^, 
pains both in philosophy and mathematics ; and although 
they cannot deny^ this hypothesis to be very consistent 
4Lnd well put together, yet they will by no means allow 
it to be a true and satisfactory account of the nature and 
formation of the world. But it is not my business to lay 
togetiier the objections of others against the Cartesian 
hypothesis, but to shew the tendency of it to atheism in 
these two points. 

I. In setting up a notion of matter, or corporeal sub* 
stance, independent upon the power of God. 

a. In undertaking to give an account of the phcpnomena 
of the universe from the mechanical laws of motion, without 
a particular Providence. 

As to the former; his first principle is, That matter MCartrPrin- 
^ne and the same through the universe; and is every where^^- J**'** "• 
known by its essential property, which is extension : and ' ^^' 
therein he places the essence of a corporeal substance, (as 
will presently appear.) If then the very essence of mat- 
ter be independent upon God*s power, so that he can nei* 
ther create nor annihilate it, what becomes of the creation 
of the world, according to this hypothesis ? 

Some object against his notion of matter, and say, thatDii Hamel 
he hath confounded mathematical and physical bodies ^^cCooieBsu 
with one another. For, say they, the strength of his phno^p^""; 
whole hypothesis depends upon the supposition that mat- 1. i. c. 9. 
tcr, is nothing but extension, and therefore there can bey^,, 
no vacuity, because aU space is extended^ and therefore ^^^If^^ 
'Mtter is infinite, or, as he calls it, indefinite; but so, aspnnciplis 
he positively saith, that the idea of space is the same with^^' p-18. 
that of corporeal substance, and that we can conceive nothing phlJSioph.** 
ia it but extension. Which they say is true, if we speak Cartef.c. 5. 
^ maikematical qumUiiy, but not of real cmd physical.^* A* 

T4 
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BOOK Buti saUh Des Cartes, men may pretend to disik^mA cor^ 
2i poreal substance from qiiantity ; but they utter that in 



Princ. Phil, u^ords which they cannot comprehend in their minds ; for 
^' "* either they mean jwthing by substance^ or attribute a amr 
fused notion of an incorporeal substance to a corporeal^ and 
leave the true idea of corporeal substance to extension. But 
this 18 very far from clearing thi^ matter; for himself 
lays it down as a fundamental principle, That it is capable 
of division into parts, and was actually divided by God 
himself Now I desire to know what that was which 
was so divided. It must be something; and that not an 
incorporeal^ but a corporeal substance : not pure extetision^ 
but a body that was extended; and of which the substan- 
tial parts of the universe are composed. Nay, his whole 
Part, itu hypothesis depends upon the actual division of matter into 
"• 4^* parts that are equals or very near it; without which bis 
three elements could not be made, which arise from the 
motion and mutual attrition of those particles; and yet he 
affirms, in the conclusion of the second part of his Princi- 
Part. ii. ples, That he owns no other corporeal matter but such as 
n. 64* geometricians call quantity; arid is the thing which their cfc- 
monstrations are conversant about. But is there no difference 
between geometrical and physical quantity ? It is true, 
that in mathematical quantity there is nothing but exten-. 
sion ; but doth it therefore follow, that there is nothing 
more in a real and physical body ? How can we imagine 
that God should create mere extension in the world, and 
that out of that all the bodies in the universe are framed? 
Nay, upon Des Cartes's principles it is impossible that 
matter should either be created or annihilated ; for, ac- 
cording to him, the idea of matter and extension are the 
same. But he saith positively, That the idea of extension 
and space are the same; therefore if space can neither be 
Oreated nor annihilated, neither can matter. And it 
seemed strange to me, that a person so sagacious should 
not lay these things better together ; but his mathemati- 
cal notions ran so much in nis mind, that his endeavour 
to accommodate them to the nature of things, was tbut 
which led him into such inextricable difficulties. It is 
DcConsens.welI observed by Mons. Du Hamel, that the great mi?- 
vct. tt nov. takes in natural philosophy have risen from men's apply-. 
Phrf^oph. -jjg their/orwer notions to it. Thus, saith he, the comman 
IV. I. ^* philosophers confounded jiatural things with metaphysical 
speculations. Un the other side, Des Cartes^ being a great 
rnaihematician, endeavoured (o reduce nature to geop^etry, 
Part.ii. ^^^ ^^ Considered nothing in body but extensiop. Extensiony. 
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saith be^.ttriscA consiUutes space ^ is the same which consti- CHAP. 
Mes bodies ; hut we consider it more particularly in bodies ^^' 
and more generally in spaccy which is not changed, as theother ' 

is. But is there then nothing to make a body but mere ex- 
tension ? I mean not a mathematical, but a real physical 
body. No, saith he, in the idea of a body we may cast off N. n. 
€ft/ier qualities; as hardness, colour, gravity, heat and cold, 
and yet a body remains; to which then nothing belongs but 
extension, which is common to body and space. This is not so 
deep reasoning as might have been expected from so great 
k master of it. For although the particular qualities may 
be cast off, yet the capacity of them can no more than ex- 
tension ; as is plain in figure and size, as well as hardness, 
&c. any one particular figure and size may be abstracted 
from body ; but it is impossible to conceive a body, but 
it must be capable of one or other. Besides, all this 
proves no more but that extension is the inseparable pro^ 
perty of body. And what then ? Must the whole essence 
of a body consist in one inseparable property ? But this is 
all the idea we have of body» Then, I say, our ideas of 
things are short and imperfect, and there is no forming 
worlds upon such ideas. And this was the fundamental 
mistake of Des Cartes. He lays this down as his ground 
of certainty ; or that we cannot take falsehood for truth, i/'Princip. 
we only give assent to such things as we clearly and dis- P- »• °* 43- 
tinctly perceive. Then he goes on. That the things which N. 48. 
fall under our perception are either things and their proper^ 
ties, or eternal truths. Of things, the most general are 
substance, duration, order, number, and such like, which ex* 
tend to all kinds of things. And he saith. They may all 
he comprehended under those two : Of intellectual or think- 
ing suhstaiwes ; or of material, i. e. of bodily and extended 
siAstances. Thus far all is clear and distinct. Then, as to. 
the notion of substance, he saith, By that we can understand N. 51. 
nothing hut a thing which so exists, as to need nothing else 
to support it. There is but one substance in the world which 
needs no support, and that is God. All created substances N. 52. 
need his support*, and the notion of them is, that they are 
things which only stand in need of Uvd's concourse to support 
them. Hitherto we find nothing to stick at. But how come 
we to have an idea of created substances? Not from the bare^ 
eadstence, for that doth not affect us ; hut it must be from. 
some properties, attributes, , or qualities; because nothing, 
can be. attributed to nothing. From whence we.concluae> 
from any real, attribute^ that there must be a thing or jwi-. 
stance to which it belongs, AH this appears very well 
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VOOK «dll; only we xnust take notice, that all properdes db 
^* aagure us of a real substance under them : which is very 
true, relating to physical bodies. But it is posnble he 
may from hence aim at proving, tbat there must be a cor<- 
poreal substance m imaginary space, because there is an ex- 
tension there, and nothing cannot he attributed to nothing; 
therefore there must be a real body ther/s. But I think it 
inay be truly answered, that the extension is no more 
real than the space is, and implies no more but a capacity 
of having bodies which it had not; that is, that God 
might create bodies beyond this world ; and if he did so, 
then there would be a real extension : but as we conceive 
it, the imaginary space is no more but a possibility for 
bodies existmg out of the compass of this universe. And 
therefore I deny this to be any real extension ; and that 
it can be no real substance, because Des Cartes himself, 
but just before, owned that a created substance was that 
which stood in need of God to support it. Now is it pos« 
sible to imagine that space needs a Divine concourse? 
Therefore he must distmguish it from substance, or else 
he must affirm it to be an uncreated substance; which 
overthrows his distinction here between created and un-- 
created substances. As to his maxim, that nothing can 
have no properties, it certainly relates to substance, and 
not to a mere space; which, by the common sense of 
mankind, must be distinguished from bodily substance ; 
and there can be no greater prejudice to philosophy than 

'^*' 55' to ^o against that. Now let us proceed. Front every 
attribute a substance is known; but^ there is one chief ^o^^ 
perty which constitutes the essence and nature, to whtch the 
rest are referred. So, saith he, extension makes the nature 
of a corporeal substance, arid cogitation of a thinking sub^ 
stance. For every thins which we attribute to body supposes 
extension, which is onJy the mode of the thing extended $ as 
all things attributed to our nunds are different modes of thinks 

N..54. ing. And thus we come to two clear and distinct notions or 
i£as ; one of a thinking substance, and the other of a corpo* 
real; if we distinguish between the attributes of thinking and 

N. 63' extension. After this he saith. That cogitation and extension 
may be considered as constituting the natures of a thinking 
and corporeal substatue; and so their clear ideas are, a suS^ 
stance which thinks, and a substance which is extended: but 
then these properties, he saith, may be considered likewise 

N. 64. only as modes belonging to those substances-f and so they 
make a distinct idea of themselves, not without the sub* 
stances, but as modes belonging to thenu 
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Thus I have carefaHy laid down bis own notions about CHAP. 
th(nae matters. And now arises the main d^Sculty, viz. il* 
ho»w, upon .these grounds, ihe idea of space j and ofcorpo^ 
real siwstancef should be ihe same P All that I can find is, Part. ii. 
that extension is really corporeal naiure, although it he ^' ^* 
called jan accident. But did not himself distinguish it as a 
mode of maiieTf and as a substance extended P And was 
AOi this looked on as stick a property of matter^ as thinking 
U of a mind ? But can any man say that thinking by it- 
self is an intellectual substance P How then caii extension 
by itself be a corporeal substance? And yet if it be not, 
as I can see no reason from his own grounds why it 
should be, then his supposition of the infiniteness ofma{-' 
teTf^ of the planar ty oj the world, and the circular motion 
of his particles of matter, on which his whole hypothesis 
depeiids, comes to nothing. And what a strange fonndai- 
tion is Des Caxteft's world built upon ? I coidd hardly be*- . 
lieve that so thinking a man should not discern the 
weakness of his own grounds : but instead of that, it is 

1>lain that he laid great weight upon it; for when a 
earned man-of our own, and then a great admirer of him, 
objeeted to him, that he extended the notion of corporeal EphuDcs 
matter iiso far, but he thought it of no great consequence foCanesjtom. 
ilte main of bis principles, Des Cartes takes him up*'^^* ^' 
amaitly for it; for he saith, he looked on it as one oftheEp, 88. 
^hkf and most certain principles' of his philosophy* And 
in the frs^gment of his last answer, which he lived not to 
&iish, he persisted in his opinion. That the empty space ^v* 91* 
was a real bodu^ because nothing can have no properties. 
But there is a diAerence between real properties ami ima^ 

r' aiy : if there be any bodies in that space, there will 
^ extension, distance, &c. but it is a very unconceivable 
thins; that one of his judgment should so much contend 
tp the last. That there was a difference of parts in such a 
space, where there was nothing but space $ u e. that there 
must be something where there is nothing. And there- 
1 font Berhier observes. That those who confound space andBcnu^i 
^ hodu, run themselves into strange absurdities, by a corpO'^ Abr^gi dc 
^eal substance to fill all possible space, or rather to be J!pfl<» tom!1 V*S» 
itsdff and that God cannot annihiUUe the least part of it. 
And he concludes it to be neitlier substance nor accident, 
^ a mere capacity* And it was not an improbable oout 
Jccture of that learned person who wrote to Des Cartes 
>i|pen this argument, that this doctrine of his, bb he ex* h. Mori 
Iflapiied it, laid the foundation of Spinoza's opiqioa of theOper. Phil. 

^ ' ^ torn. 11. p. 
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BOOK infinite extent and power of matter: but I cannot think 
'• that Des Cartes himself intended it so, however the other 
understood it. And it is great pity one of so dear a ca- 
pacity in other things, should so stiffly adhere to so un- 
reasonable an opinion. And yet we find his disciples go 
Censur. on to defend hioi in this matter. For when Mons. Huet 
Cartes. I. V. jj^d objected, That Des Cartes had made extension, which 
Regis R£- ^^^ ^^ accident, to be a substance, Mons. Regis answers, 
ponse k la That he confounded extension which was of the essence of 
Censure, body, with the extension which lelongea to quantity; 
P« '*5s"^ *' whereof the one is considered in itself, and the other unih 
respect to magnitude. But let it be considered how he 
pleases, it is still but a mode belonging to a substance, 
and not the substance itself. However, he refers us to 
his book of Physics for the clearing of this matter. And 
La Pbysiq. there we find, mdeed, that he distinguishes three sorts of 
Regis, torn, bodies ; physical, mechanical, and mathematical* Aphy* 
>• p* 273* ^£^^ i^Jiy ^ ^^^^ composed of many insensible parts tn Us 
due order and figure ; from whence result the physical pro^ 
perties. A mechanical body is one composed of gross and 
sensible parts; which by their figure and situation are 
• proper for particular motions. A mathematical body is a 
body considered with its proper extension under a regular 
figure, as a cube or a cylinder. But this doth not shew 
that Des Cartes did not confound a mathematical and 
physical body :' for it is an easy thing to find out distinc- 
tions to avoid a difficulty ; but then they ought to be 
agreeable to the general sense of those terms. But here 
a mathematical Dody is confined to regular figures; 
whereas the general notion of it is such a body as Des 
Cartes himself means, when he calls it geometrical 
quantity, such as is the object of mathematical demonstra- 
tions, i. e. of any kind of figures abstract from physical 
bodies; and this, he saith, %s that matter he treated of. 
And to such a body extension alone belongs, and to none 
else, either physical or mechanical. 

Here then lies the difficulty as to Des Cartes's princi- 
ples : he considers matter geometrically, i. e. abstractedly, 
with respect to bare extension, and yet supposes the ef- 
fects of physical bodies ; such as division of parts of mat-- 
ter one from another, and a motion of those parts in order 
to the composition of things. But mathematical exten- 
sion is capstble of no division but in the mind; for no 
man imagines the earth really divided by the parallels and 
meridians, Sec. and the division of the parts of an empty 
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space IS nothing but a mathematical division, which implies chap* 
nothing really in that space, but a mere act of the^mind ^' 
in conceiving the distance between the several parts of it* 

But Des Cartes proves it impossible there should be aCaft.Priii. 
vacuum in nature^ because the extension of space and body ^^^^^^ 
are all one. But may not God annihilate that air which is ^' 
between the sides of a vessel ; and would there no( be a 
vacuum between ? No ; he saith it is impossible to conceive'S. i8. 
such a cavity without extension^ or such an.extension with^ 
out matter; and if the middle substance were annihilated^ 
the sides must come together, because there would be nothing 
between. By which we see, that this notipn of the iden* 
tity of extension and corporeal substance had sunk so 
deep into his mind, that he makes annihilation of the 
substance of matter impossible to Divine power; for there 
can be no such vacuity, but there must remain extension, 
and consequently a corporeal substance. This hath been 
objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and latelv by 
Du Hamel, in his censure of Regis's Cartesian philoso- 
phy; and it is worth the while to see what answer he 
makes to it. He saith, That his objection about the an;it- IUpons.aax 
hilation of the air between the heaven and earth, can be ?/^^^*u* 
no force to prove a vacuum; because if there be no ^ac6, „g| " „jj^ 
they must touch one another; and if they do not, there must ch. 4. 
be space, and consequently a corporeal substance. But, 
saith Du Hamel, may not God, by the same power by . 
which he preserves the bodies between heaven ancl earth, 
destroy them, and then there must be a vacuum? He 
answers plainly. That an annihilation of the substance of 
matter is impossible, even to the power of God, because his 
u^ili is unmutable. He grants that God may destroy the 
iUr, and all other bodies, as to their form or present modifi- 
cation; but he cannot destroy their mat ter,i. e. their extent 
sion, which is a true substance, and substances are indefec* 
iible. Where we plainly see that the Cartesians assert 
the necessary e^stence of matter, and that it is not in the 
power of God to destroy it ; and whatever they ma)r talk 
of the will of God, they deny any power to exercise it 
jvith ro^pect to matter. 

. But Du Hamel proceeds. How can those bodies touch 
one another, when God can create another body between ? 
No, saith R^is, that still supposes a space between ; and 
if there be a space, there must be a body ; and so a vacuum 
IS a repugnancy in itself. But this space, saith Du 
Hamel, is nothing but imaginary, a fiction of the mind ; 
and tb^re is no arguing from tnence to the nature of 
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VOOK tkff^. Bt^iB rttplieS} t/uti ihm ide^ dipenS^em ike et^ 
t jtctive reaUHes df things ; and that ike idea of space er at- 
"~"*"^ tensi&n is tme of their pmfAtive ideas ; and that if represef^s 
substance, ana all substance is incorraptiHe. Still v^e see 
the neeeMHry existence of nratter is lo«iked on by tbeili 
M a tvLndetmeMal principle^ and depending on priinitive 
ideas. 
Abr^^ Mofls. Bemicfr puts tbe cUse of* air being antiihilnfed be- 

tom. i/ tween tvm' wMn ; and he deisifes to know of the Gatte- 
P- >s* Mans, whcrther these two walls w>H come togefter or 
HoC ? Ther say, Thef/ must, if there be nothing betwem. 
True, saitn he, there is nothing corporesil, or that tonehes 
edr settees, no sobsliaiicid or aocidewts; hue there m a 
true (Kstanee rewMkims^. Snppose a dhamber twenty feet 
kMg, fifteen feet broad, am^ ten feet high ; aHid' fh^se ik- 
Miensiona to be' measofed,- and one wait twenty feitC £s^ 
tant from the other : it cannot be said thac it re the sk 
that makes the* distaefcef between them ; how then coiiies 
this distanee to* ber quite lost^ if the air be de^myyed? 
They have no answer, he satth, but to say, it ia an im^ 
possible supposition; and they witt rather deny God's 
oimiipotency kr annihflatitiff me At, than k€ go their 
opinion. Mors. Regis, in ms- Fhyviesr taices n)^eice of 
Bem^r's doubts ; and,> in andwer to the^, h)er reisolves' it 
Reg. Phys. At last into this : That it is impassible there sheiM be 
part. i. cb. on annihiloftony so as to make a vactmm, becaHse subfstanees 
3- n. 3. cannot cease; ncti from the nature of tilings, but' from ike 
immutable will of GW; And, after all possible objto* 
tions, here they stick, and seem resolved to maiataiB, tbat 
extension and matter are the sataie. 
Rohault, ls>fen Monsi Rohault himself, although in some things 
Tc Phys. he saw it neeessary to leave Des Cartes, yet in thia he 
1. i. c. 7. persists^ Thai ike essence of matter consists in ^cteneion, 
°'^' and that space and matter are the same; and therefsre 

a vacuum is imfiossiirle Add^ to the objection about the 
walls of a chamber standing, when* the aiir is annihilated, 
c. 8. T, 2, he avoids answering as to Chd^s omnipotemf; but, he 
^' saith, according to our understanding ike walls must come 

together. And to that about the wails' dista^fVce sot de- 
pending on the air, he answers> That the being of the 
wails does not depend up&n the air ufifhin, but the state 
or disposition of them doth upon the extension' between 
them ; which he supposes impossible^ to be' taken away, 
and that the substance of maitter hath a necessary ex-> 
istence. 
The substance of this- argument comes to^ this. Dei 
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Gortet makes all ib$ matter of ike world to be one and the CH AK 
$afnmr but he merU the essence of matter to he extension , >*• . 
sod that tsomnmon can neither be created nor annihilated ; ' 
and therefore it is iorposfiible, npon his principles^ to 
make out the dependence of matter upon an infinite 
Cnsator. If it be said^ that Des^ Cartes expressly saith^ 
Thai it seemed Tnanifesi to him that there is no other gene- cart. Priiu 
ral cause which created matter with motion and rest but p* ii. n. 36. 
Chfd; and that in the fragment of his last answer to 
Dr. H. M. he saith. That if matter were left to itself it id. Epist. 
weuld not mnve^ but that tt was first moved by God; I torn. i. ' 
aaawer. That acconiing to his principles the substance of ^^' ^^' 
matter must be before, because there must be space; 
and 9pace emd matter mre the same. And I can see no 
possible way of clearing him, but by saying, that he held 
tvro sorts or matter : one part is physical matter, which 
God ^ve motion to at first when he created it, and out 
of which the world was framed ^ and the other mathe- 
matkal, which consists in mere extension : but how to 
reconcile these two to his asserting one and the same mat-- 
ter m ike weeld^ b a thing above my understaaifiiig. 

The next thing to be considered, is,, Des Cartel's U. 
todertaking* to give an account of the phenomena of the 
niverse fiis«n the mechanical laws of motion, without a 
particular Providence. We are told by some, who have 
beew Tery eonversant widi the atheistical persons, of our 
ag^ That they despise the Epicurean hypothesis^ of fA^Fr. Capeii 
world's beir^ made by a fortuitous concourse ofatomfs, crs aArcan, 
fit&cmtousf tkmg / and thmk Moses's account more probable j| ^**^*, 
thorn ikaty (which i» a great favour indeed.) So that it is * * * 
to» little: ptsrpose now do spend time in shewing how pre^ 
carious ami unsatisfactory the principkaof Epicurus were, 
who supposed mocion in matter witnout the least ground 
for iff Dut Des Cai^tes was a man of too great sense and 
}tu}gttient tck commit such blunders as Epicurus was guilty 
of (whom one of bis sharpest adversanes allows to have Haet. Cent* 
been ojf a great aini searchmg wit, well skilled in geometry, ^^^^* ^^*"* 
to which he endeavoured to reduce natural philosophy ^ (ot*^* * ^'^ 
theugh he failed in his attempt :) that he had a faculty of 
expressing his mind clearly in few tvords, above any either 
Qndent or modem writer). Therefore it will be necessary 
to conuder what i>es Cartes yields, that we niay not mis-* 
take or tnwrepr esent his design. 

i.^ He gtiantB that God did at first create matter, which 
was capable of rest 4>r motion. 
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BOOK 2» That matter, left to itself, would be wkhomt aii^ 
^* motion j and therefore the first motion was from God. 

3. That God, by his ordinary providence, doth preserve 
as much motion in the world as was given at first. . 

4. That we have no reason to suppose any other alter- 
ation in the ordinary course of things, according to the 
laws of motion, than what we are certain of by experience 
or revelation. 

And now the main point is, whether matter, being 
thus put into motion, can produce the phaenomena <x 
the world, without any farther interposition of Provi^ 
dence, than only to preserve the motion of matter? Fw 
which we must consider, that he doth not give a satis&c* 
tory account, 1. of the nature and laws efmotiouj nor, 2. 
of the pfusnomena of the universe. 

As to the former, I shall enquire into his notion of mO'* 
tion, and then of the laws of it. 
I. X. He asserts, that motion, according to bis principles, 

Cart. Princ. is barely a mpde of mutter ^ without any inward principle 
S*ai"' ^^ motion. For motion, he saitb, is the change of the si- 
tuation of bodies with respect to one another, or a re- 
moving a body from, the vicinity i>f some bodies to the neigh-- 
bourhood of others; and he places it in such a translation, 
on purpose that it may be understood to be only a mode 
if the matter moved, as figure is of a. thingfigured* But it 
is not so easy to understand that motion, which imports 
an action, snould be only a mode of the matter moved^tA 
it is that figure belongs only to the thing figured. Fot 
it is not possible for the figure to be any where else but 
in that body which hath it ; but it is possible to aj^pre-^ 
bend motion to come either from an external agent or an 
internal principle; and so it is not a mere mode of the 
thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid upoa 
the nature of motion in this case> some greater evidence 
ought to liave been given how motion, being once given 
to matter as a mode of it, must always continue, when 
the resistance of bodies doth certainly weaken it so as to 
need a new force to repair it.. For either all motion of 
matter must be by a violent impulse, without regard 
to the different force or magnitude of things, (which is to 
overthrow the due laws of motion,) or else there must be 
a proportion in the force of the mover to the resistance 
of the body moved ; and if there be a regard to that pro- 
portion, (or else the smallest body might move the ^reat^ 
est,) then there must be a resistance in that body which is 
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itioved : but every resistance gives a check to the inotibn CHAP, 
of that body which moved it, and every check lessens the ^' 
impulse; and so from a gradual resistance there must 
come a gradual decay, till at last all motion must cease ; 
as it is in all machines whose motion depends upon exter* 
nal force. Des Cartes, indeed, saith, That whatever mo^ 
turn is lost by one body, is communicated to the next, and so 
the first motion is still preserved. But it is hardly possi^ 
Me to make it appear that motion is not so much weak- 
ened by resistance, but that it can preserve itself in a de- 
gree ot motion proportionable to that which is not coni-* 
municated to another. For the frequency of impulse 
lessens the power of reflection ; and it appears in lights 
and sounds, and other things, that whatever is reflected 
grows weaker* So that resistance must gradually weaken 
motion. AnA mxhe motion of projected bodies jDt^CdirxeA 
himself grants, That the motion continues till it be hinderedld. part iK 
by the resistance it tneets with; and he saith, It is manifest^' 38* 
that the motion is retarded by the air, and other ambient 
fluids, and so it cannot continue long. But is that an 
argument ihqf bodies do continue motion till- they be hin-' 
dered, and that motion is only a mode of the body moved? 
Whatever mode it is, it comes from the force of the^ im^ 
mediate agent, and not from the motion at. first given 
to matter; and here we see the resistance it meet^ with 
^ soon gives a stop to it. Therefore it seems unconceivable 
that all the motion in the world, considering this con- 
tinual resistance of bodies^ should be the same mode 
of matter which was at first given to it* And as to his de- H. Mjori 
finition of nK>tion, some have imdertaken to demonstrate*^!^^^* 
it to be false, by shewing how one body may come nearer par. I^cfa. 
to anrother^ without changing the situation of the parts 
next adjoining to it ; and that there is no such reciprocal 
modoh as he asserts, although there be a reciprocal 
change of situation, wluch is unavoidable. But Mons; 
Rohault ^ith, That motion is to be taken with respect to Rohoult, 
the next, and not to any remote bodies. However Mons.'^*'- Phys. 
Regis thought fit to quit that definition of Des Cartes ^'^g^gg^/*: 
ibr another, which Du Hamel saith is not at all better ; ponse aax 
but he thought it necessary to take in the efficient cause o^R^^ions 
motion, which makes it not to be a mere mode of the^'J^u^l! 
matter mov^d. And' but for the authority of mathemati- mei, ch. 7, 
duina and philosophers, it would be thought ridiculous 
for a thing not to be said to be moved, because it doth not 
change the situation as to the next bodies about it; bs that 
the kernel of a nut jn not moyed, because it is thrown . . 

VOL* II, z ' 
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MOOK with the shell upon it ; ortfaat the wine is not nlov^ tee 

1' Mp at set) because it hasps within die vesseK So^ if tht 

**""**~ earth be carried about mtn the fonie of the TOitex whore* 

in it is, it is as certainly moVed as a pendulum is with ths 

motion of the ship, although it hath a pn^r motioii of 

ita owu* 

De> Cartes But Des Ccftes undertakes to give an account of the 

Prin. pw. ii. proportion of the increase and lessening of motioti, upte 

a* 459 *^ the meeting of two hard bodies, and he lays down jraM 

ruks to determine it; but it falls out very luAappily, ik^ 

six 9f them are denied to be true^ oMd that the first doth mt 

enswer the end U was brought for. This was a bold 

charge on ao great a mathematician ; but all that H^ 

lUponie, saith in answer to it is, That he did not nndertahoto defend 

^. ptrt. ii. ^u j}^ Cartes' s rules ofmationy because they^ did not appear 

'** te him eacaet enoughs But if the particular rvdes oi mo^ 

: tion be no better fixed nor understood, how come that. 

to be so certain that the same quantity, of modon is stiH 

Ctrt.Prin. preserved in the world? For that Des Cartes hath re« 

^""^ course to the immutable will of Goil, which hath deter- 

*'^' mined it. No doubt if God bath deterof^ned it^ so it 

must be. But from whence comes Des Chutes to know 

tUa to be the immutable will of GodP What anteoedeat 

teaaon is there to satisfy any man's mind that God, by his 

imimsMfle will^ must kee^ up the same proportion of 

motion in the world ? Why may not God aker or sua- , 

pend the laws of motion, as to the parts of matter^ in 

what way or manner he tlmaks good ? What repv^aaiicy 

is there to the Divine nature in so doing } So that these 

awuments i priori (as ihey call them) .have no kind 

oievidence as to such matters, which may be or not i>e,. 

as Crod pleases. Besides, what necessity was there that 

motion must be only a mode of matter; and that niode to 

be preserved by 'such laws of motion, which are so yotj 

Mr. Boyle Uncertain ? A. very skiUul and ki^uioua {>hiloso^her. ^ 

of tbc hich our own saith, That tUsruie, whsch he saith is the moH 

SSr^rfn" ***«^' ^f ^^' ^^ Carte/s^ is veru metophifSical, aud net 

teticGtowM^^ cogent to him* Aisd he doth not see hwu it can M 

tt> Oadt demonstrated ; and he 'questions tifhether it be agreeable to 

, **^ *®* dfoperience^ And he was a person very.favoilnrable to Des 

Cartes, as far as he could, as appears 00 fall occasions in 

his writings ; but here we see he gives up bis fundamental 

lUponse nile. Du Hamel saith, The argument from Ghd^s immi^ 

aux Re. tabtUty is of no force, because it holds nbt as to extrinsieei 

^^^* actions. Segis, to defend this^ funs into chat absurd!^, to 

ri'3.'' make God a necesaaiy agent, becMse God's will and has 
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^mttneo msb Ihe Battue 1 wbioh overtfarowr all rtUgmk in chaf^ 
tim ^onaequenoe of it. ^»« 

But Dot Cartea htvmU axoepta such muiaiion$ as ^^^^ZputT 
mmie m mUitier, ly svidmU espenenpe or Divins rwelaikm^ n.n. 36. 
What ia tbt awaning of this ? Can that be un imtnuiabh 
wM of CM which ia contradicted by evident experi^noa 
and Divine revelation ? Or were these worda only put in 
t6 avoid oenaitft ? Aa the world was aaid to he indefinite^ 
hft he abould be ohavgfd with making the. world in* 
finite ; and the. definition of motion was altered, to avoid 
Galiko'a fate* . But there is no disjMmbli^g in this mat- 
ter: if it be ocmtradicted bv evident experience^ it can be 
no fixed and immutable rufe i if it can be altered in case 
of miraolea, the argument from God's immHtability sjg- 
nifiea nothing. For^ if it be no repugnaaey to the Divine 
aafcuTO to aker Or auapend the laws of motion as he seea 
eaote^ then we can have no asaatance aa to God'a wiU^ 
«ny farther than himself hath declared it; and conse- 
quently they muat prove that God hath manifested this 
to be his wiU* But, saitb Rohaiilt» it is unlscomimg phiU^liehaaoikt, 
sopkers on alLascasUHs to run io mkasles and Divine powpr^y*^ '- ^- 
Who puts tbetn apoo it? We may certainly allow an'^'°'^^* 
ordEni^ course .of Providencie^ aa to causes and efieets^ 
without asserting these notions of Pes Cartes i but this ia 
a pkaaasit wAy of o^ng it for panted that none but Ua 
pnaoiples are fit for philosophers^ 

Gcane we now to examine.his csUbolic Uuus ifmoiiont 11; 
ind of' all things thoae ought to be very clear and certain^ 
beeauee. ao: much depends upon them ; and yet I am 
afindd we sbaU hardly^ find one of them to be so^ 
. The first of them is. That emry thing renuans in the 
smme.'Siatt ii was in^ unkss it is duingsd by essiemal, 
cstussis. From whence be concludes^ That n/hich is moveicm. PHn- 
ahifogs ^amiissms to is moved; And that nothing tends ip^P-v^^tt^ 
resi mMehis ^nirasy to the laws of nature, because rest j#°* ^^' 
contrary to motion : and nothing tends to its contrary, for 
thai wauid be U tmd to its own destruction. The mam 
thing.intendod by this» is to assert the continuance of mo- 
tion in the .parte of the tmiversa^ upon d^eir being once 
pm: into it ; so that test ia a state of violence to a body 
oncie moved» beoauae re«t and motion are contrary to ^aco 
^»tber; But tlua ia a very weak foundation to build so 
much upon: for we are not to consider rest and motion 
abatraeUy^ but physicall]r» together with the bodies in 
which t«^ aiex and I think it wiU bo very hard to per- 
suade any body^ andued with sense |uid motion^ thati ibfit 

2 a 
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B66K wearisome niotkm, he doth aim at bis ovfik daetmctieg 
'- by seeking for rest. This is a sort of itasoaing would 
- I not be expected from philosophers ; tiiat because ixiodon 
and rest are contrary motions^ tbereforei no body in iimi^_ 
tion can tend to rest. Bui every iking- continues in ihe 
Hate ii was in, till it be put out of iti therefore eveff 
iking in motion must continue io move. This is not clearlv 
expressed : for if it be meant, that every thing from itsw 
continues in its original state, then it is not true* F<Hr 
matter, he confesses, would rest, iJF God did not gitie 
motion to it ; and so it must continue to res^ and thers 
tould be no motion at alL IIP it be meant that eftery^ 
thing continues in the state God put it into, unless W 
appointed several causes to alter it, then it is true | but it 
doth not serve hiiB purpose. For ii" God hath appointed 
both motion and rest for some bodies, k can never be 
aaid that such tend to their o#n destruction, when tbqr 
tend to that rest winch God and nature appointed for 
them. If God hath appointed them for continual mo- 
tion, as the great bodies of the universe, then they must 
continue in it ; not by virtue of any inherent law of mo- 
tion, but by the immutable will of God. Des Cartes saw 
k necessary for God to put matter into motion, buf 
he would nave the framing of the laws of this motion 
himself; whereas he had acted more respectfiilly tow»nds 
his Maker, and more like a philosopher, i. e. more cbnsb-: 
dantly to his own princi^des, to have left God, thatmbde 
the world, and > gave motion to matter, to have settled 
thcrae^ laws of motion, whi^h were agreeable to hiainfi* 
nite wisdom. For these notions lare unbecoming pbUo-- 
sophers, to make motion a mere mode 'of matter; and 
this mode to be supported by Dit^ine concourse; butso^ 
that motion and rest being contraries, whatever is w 
V i^^on must cohtifiue in it; because^ motion and rest 
being contraries, nothing can tend to its own destruc<- 
tion*' ■ "•• '■'■''. •■''•\- 

Csrt. Prin- r^csides, I know not how to recdnoile this with anodw 
cip. part. u. law of nature, as be calls it^ That uU bodies ih /i ck-^ 
Partfiii. ^^^ fnotion endewSbur what in tkem Ues to recede from tifif 
A. .55; ' centre of their motkn. Is not abodyput intoacirbuhr 
motion, in a state belonging to it? How coihes it then 
riot to continue in that statd, but to endeavour all it can 
to get but of it I And yet all the phaenomena of light de*-' 
K.5^. pend upon this law: That tke round particles of the. 
seeotd element efideavour to ficede from' 4 heir: centres y not 
from any tn^gitdiimfj^ (tM> doubt <tf it,) iutrtecau^ ik^ are so 
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placed and.inciied id thai mciUm. Is that possible, and jCHAIP. 
yet cdl bodies continue in the. state they are in, when they H' 
endeavour what they can to get out of it ? Are jaot these 
more contrary than motion and rest? I do not. meddle 
with external hindrances, but the natural endeavours of 
bodies. But it may be said, That Des Cartes intends his 
rule enlif of primary and simple motionsj and not of cireu- 
lor, which are violent and unnaturaL . So indeed his words 
seem to run at first, that this rule relates to simple and tm- 
divided bodies; but then, I say, it is of no use as to 
the present phsenomena ; and he speaks of the laws of 
such motion as we may observe in bodies: which words 
signi^ nothing, unless his law reaches to the bodies 
now in being ; and I see no reason for him to suppose cir- 
cular motion to be any more repugnant to the nature 
of matter, than any other. Regis, to avoid this, saith. 
That circular motion is not unnatural^ but accidental; andMpoaat^ 
the state of the body is to be taken from what it would be if^^- P»«- "• 
external causes were removed, i. e. in a right line. Bat he*^ * '^ 
doth not attend to the consequences of this ; for then the 
circular motion of the heavens must be accidental, and 
not under tbo care of Providence, or the immutable will 
of Ood. For God's wUl, he s^tb, is, that every body 
ie Preserved in its own state; now, saidi he, the st^te of a 
body in motion is in a right line, md the endeavour ofna^ 
tureis to keep tojhat. Then, say I> whatever motion is 
against the. state wherein nature designs it, must be not 
only accidental but violent, because it is against, the 
course of nature ; and if it be violent, it cannot be sup- 
IKMed to be under God's immutable^Ul ; but if it be not 
violent, then a body in circular motion must endeavour, to 
preserve itself in that state, and not to recede from it, as 
jDes Cartes supposes. 

Mons. Du Hamel objects agmnst this law, that perma- 
nent beings do indeed endeavour to preserve themselves in 
the state they> are in : but it doth, not hold in. beings that 
are successive ; beoauae the former are in their full state 
at first, but it is otherwise in successive. But, saith Re- 
fis, this doth not hinder them from not doing any thing to R^pmue 
their destruction. So that it is a plain case no body in ^^'^f'"" 
nibtion can tend to rest, because motion and. rest are con- ^^ ' * *^ 
*rQry; and this is a fui^amental law of nature, for this 
^"^ghty reason. 

The second law is, Thai all motion, according to na- 
tare, is in a right line, and that oblique and circular mo-- 
&m arises from the motion and interposition of other bo» 
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BOOK ^^; and whaiwer tt)dy is moifed circularhf, haA « ^- 
I. peiual tendenof to recede Jrom the centre of the ekcU H 

' describes. 

Now, if this rule had that evidence which ts .necesmry 
to make it a fbndamental law of motion, it mutt ht 
proved either from the nature of matter and motion, or 
from the immutahle will of God. The latter id not pre- 
tended to be proved, but only from the immutabUity (mi 
simplicity of the operation whireby God doth preserve nw- 
Hon in matter; which only regards that very mommti 
without regard to what was before. But hpw from hence 
it follows that motion, which extends to more moments, 
should be determined one way rather than another, I can- 
not apprehend. For if the motion be in a right line, 
it must be in more moments than one, as well as in 
a circle j and if it prove any thing, it is that God pres»ves 
motibn only in a point 2 but Des Cartes owns, that it can- 
not be conceived in an instant^ although in a tight line. 
How then comes motion in a rig^t tine to come from 
God's immutability, and not in a circle? Because it is de- 
termined in every instant towards a right line. This ought 
to have been made more evident thian from the instance 
of the sling : for the falling down of the stone to the 
earth is certainly from another cause, vi». from the prin- 
ciple of ^vitntion, and not from the incfination of matter 
to move m a right line. Neither can it be said to come 
from the nature of matter^ or motion | for a cireular mo- 
tion hath as tnuch the nature and definition of motion, 
i^ordinff to Des Cartes, as the other: and matter is of 
il»elP indiflbrent which way it moves; and sotne have 
thought circular motion more perfisctj because they ob- 
served the motion of the heavens to be so. But tf it 
arises from the impediments of other bodies, they must 
shew tb&t matter was first put into motion in a straight 
Kne ; and if God put all the parts of matter at drst into 
Inotion Tn a right tine, how came the impediments -t6 
kniike it oireiiUr } For God preserves motion afr he gftvs 
it I he first gaVe it in right lines^ and hiswUlisimmuiabbf 
therefore, tt must always so continue; and so circular 
motion will be impossibfe. ' 

- But lei us suppose oircidar motion, how comes it 
fb be so evident as to be made a law of natnre, ihst 9 bcd^ 
in that motion always endeavours to recede from ihacenffcf 
How is this consistent with the principle of gravitatSon 
and attraction, which depends upon matheniatiGai detnon^ 
stt:rations ? Can It b0 in the nature of bodies td^. tend to the 
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«efciilre» mad to recede from it at tbe same time ? And it is CH At. 
a very improbable thing, that gravity should be nothing ^' 
else, but some particles being not so quick in their mo* 
tidn irom tbe ce^itre as others are, these beiiu; left in tbe 
lurch, and pressed by the motion of the other, do sink 
pnder them, and so come nearer to the centre j which 
is all that Des Cartes means by gravity. But of this 
afterwards. 

The last fundamental law of motion is. That when 11N.404 
body meets another^ if it hath not a greater power^ to froceed 
in a tight Unejhan the other hath to hinder it, then it turns 
aside, but loseth not its motion; if it hath a greater force 
than the other, then it cmnnnmicates its motion to the other^ 
and loseth itself as m^uch as it gives* The reason given of 
this is, because it is the immutable will of God, that the 
same quantity of piotion shall be always preserved: of 
which I have spoken already. And as to the whole mat- 
ter of these laws of motion, Mr. Boyle saith. That they Mr. Boyit 
kme b^en received by learned men, rather upon the oii/Ao- of Vene»- 
^y of so famous a mathemdticiafi, than upon any comnctive^^l ^' 
eyfdmoe which accompanies the rtdes themselves. 
r The n^ct thing we are to do is, to see whether, irom 
these laws of motion, he gives a satisfactory account of 
die making of the universe. 

And here we must consider the elements out of which 
he suppbseth it made, and the account of the things 
nade out of them. 

As to tbe elements, this, in short, is his account of 
thetn. The particles- of matter into which it was first di- Cut. Pna^. 
vided, could not at first be rounds because then there must be^^'^^ 
u vacuum between them; but they must by succession ^"''°*^* 
timi become round, because they had various circular mo^ 
tienSf (although the natural motion be in a right Une, and 
Ood^s immutable will be that ^ery thing should be pre^^ 
served in its natural state.) Bui that force which put them N. 4^. 
into these ^motions was g$eat ^notkgh to wear off their an^ 
gles, and so they become round : which being joined to-' 
get her, must leave some intervals, which were filled up by 
ike filings off from the angles; which were very small, cmd 
tf a figure fit to fill up all interstices, and were carried 
about unth a very qtdck motion. So that here we have turn 
^iements; one of the round particles, and another of the 
stAile ethereal master, which came by the attrition of the 
first particles. But besides these, there are others mores, s^ 
gross and unapt for motion by thekr figure, and which fnahe 
the third element ; and out rf these w the bodies of the vi^ 

Z4 
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BOOK siUe w€lrld are compoied; the sun asud fixed Uan mi f>f the 
^ j irst ; the heavens cut of the second; and the earth, with 
comets and planets, out of the last. 

The main thing which makes this hypothesis unsatis- 
factory to me is, that it is as precarious aiid groundless as 
the Epicurean, and they differ only as to toe beginning 
of motion ; which the Epicureans suppose to belonff to 
matter : and Des Cartes saith, it comes from an infinite 
agent distinct from it ; because be supposes that it would 
not move\>f itself, unless it were put into motion. Which 
be|ng set aside, there is no more of the wisdom or provi* 
dence of God to be found in bis making of the world 
than the others, nor any more evidence as to the produc* 
tion of his elements : for he first supposes that there cm 
be no vacuum in nature, which he proves only from^ his 
mathematical notion of body consisting only in extension; 
and from hence he undertakes to give an account, not of 
God's creating the matter of the world at once, nor of his 
production of things within six days, but how, in process 
of time, particles of matter being divided, would come -to 
make up his several elements. And for this he makes use 
of several suppositions, without any ground of reason 
why it must be so, and no otherwise; which was the 
thing which he undertook to Mersennus to do. For 
what reason doth he give that matter must be divided at 
first, in order to the production of the elements? When 
there can be no division, but there must be intervals be- 
tween the parts ; and if all matter be one and the same, and 
the space of the intervals be necessarily filled up with ex-^ 
tended matter, what division of parts could there b^ ? 
And how can that extension be divided into solid bodie«» } 
?ftrt. iii. Des Cartes grants. That by reason we cannot find out hotu 
»• 4^- big the parts of matter were at first, how quick their moiwn^ 
nor luhat kini of circles they described, then it is impossible 
to find out by reason how the. world was made. Far 
tf God, as he confesses, might use innumerable ways^ <>f 
aoing itf and we cannot tell which he pitched upon^ wb^t 
a vam thing is it in any man to undertake to give an ac«- 
count how the world came to be formed ? And therefore 
Tract. Phy. Rohault, With groat judg^ment^ pretends not to give, an 
«ic. c ai. fliccbunt how matter was formed by God at the first crea-- 
tion, but only to shew a possibility how it might be 
, framed, so as to solve the appearances of the world. But 
neither he nor Des Cartes can. reconcile this primitive di- 
vision of matter into parts with their original notiou 
of matter; which is nothing but e:^nsio,n» JSuiifmcU-^ 
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ter be so iividedj as Des Cartes supposes, may we not nra- chap* 
stmably conclude that there were three such elements as ^ 
he speaks off The question is not, whether there be not a 
distinction of the particles of matter answerable to these 
three elehients, viz. a more subtle and ethereal substance, 
as in fire ; a less subtle and globular, as in air ; a grosser, 
as. in earth ; which are most made according to these 
principles out of such difierent particles : but the point is, 
whether these elements can be produced in such a manner 
by the mere motion of matter ?■ And Des Cartes will 
by no means allow them to be made round, for fear of his 
vaamnif which would spoil all, but that by length ofjime 
they would become round; nay, they must become round; 
Eos non potuisse successu temporis fionjieri rotundas, are N. 48. 
his words. Now here lies the dt65culty, to shew how 
these must become round by his ow^ laws of motion, 
k e. by a motion in a right fine ; for he saith, It is done 
by various circular motions. But how comes the original 
matter of itself to deviate from the fundamental law of 
motion ? That is, from whence came these circular mo- 
tions, without which the elements could not be formed ? 
And if the first particles were so solid as is supposed, 
how came the angles to be worn off? For, when two 
solid bodies meet, according to his own laws of motion, 
the one commumcates motion to the other, and loses 
(^ jts own ; which implies nothing but a mutual contact 
and rebounding upon the collision; but this doth by no 
means ' shew how these bodies come to wear off each 
other's. ai^iglest and therefore this is only a product of 
fancy, but very necessary to his purpose. But let us sup- 
pQ8e,,that by frequent collisions some alterations would 
he made in the figure of these bodies, what a long time 
must it be before thfey become spherical ! Too long to be 
consistent; with such a thii% as creation; which at the 
same titde is pretended to be believed. But the only 
agreeaUi^. supposition to this is, the existence of matter 
ffom iet^nuty, which having, we know not how many 
ages since, be^i. put into motion then by a casual con- 
course, (for it was not by the laws of motion,) these par- 
tidies justling one against another, at last rubbed off the 
ufieven particles, so as to make them round. But what 
^[Dantity was there of such particles, in proportion to 
what was left ? For it may easily be too great, and so the Enchirid. 
%i»t element, be too ndwerftd for the second, as some Metafdixf. 
have undertaken to aemonstrate that it must be, upbn^^^^^^^^ 
Der Cartes's own grounds. And the answer ^ven isphuoioph.' 

Caitcs. C.6. 
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BOOK inroflideiit; boeaate the prot)ortioii of the first ( 

^ will still be too great, notwitnstanding all the uses found 

Hty ifitx- o"t for it; and therefore Robanlt more wiselv avoided 

ponie, cb. , these attempts of forming the world out ot the first 

6. art z. qhaos of confused matter, which he found could give no 

satisfaction. 

Let us now, in the last f^ce, come to the acooont 
be gives of the plumommui of the universe, according to 
these principles. And because it would be too large a 
task to run through all, I shall coafiae myself to thes^ 
following: I. The formation of the sun and stars* a. 
The motion of the air. 3. The placing of the earth. 4. 
The mechanism of animaJs. 
I. As to the formation of the sun and stars ; which Des 

Cftrt-Prin- Cartes saith was in this manner: That the matter of the 
cip. par. W'^i element increased by the atiritim of the particles of the 
*' ^ second ; and there being greater quantity of it than was ne^ 
eessary to Jill Mp the interstices Mween the round pariiclee 
of the second element ^ the remainder went to the centra of 
N. Si. the several vortices. But here arises a difliculty, whicn 
takes away any appearance of satisfaction in this matler; 
which is, that Des Cartes owns, thai in this matter of^ the 
J^t dement there are some parcels which are less dwided 
and slower moved, having many angles, amd therefore tn^ 
fear motion. Now why should not these take up toe 
centre of the vortea, and not those which have a quicker 
motion, and endeavour to recede from it } For we must 
obsarve, that Dcsr Cartes supposes that these bigger Jragm 
ments are mixed with the teseer, and that ih^ tranter 
their motion to them: according to the l^ws of nature 
(which serve his turn as he pleases) greater bodies do easier 
transfer their motion to l^ser, than receive motion from 
them. So that here we have these bigger fragments of 
die first element mixed with the lesser, and comma* 
i^iaating their motion to diem. Now who could expect 
any other than that these should have fixed in this centss 
of the vortex} But if this be supposed, his whole hyp«H 
thesis is lost ) for then the sun and star^ must be opaque^ 
and not luminous bodies. But Des Carles hath found out 
a notable invention to send them fiir enough from the 
N. 89. centre; which is, That they move in the way between the 
pxilee towards fbe middle of the heaven in a right line^ and 
there are gathered into little ma^es; some from the ner^ 
"S.'^x. ^^ others from the south. But whin "they are in the body 
, N. 9f of the sun or a star, then they mahe those spots which hbH* 
der their Ught, and are throum off like a thick scum ftom 
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ffmud Uqu^s. But wbsn lio asvigns the reittpn oi ^. chap. 
vitjr, ho saith, // comes Jram hence, thet these pi^rtfcles ^t- 
K^inicA have a quicker motum press doum those which are not w^prfncip 
so Jit for it, am by that means they get nearer to the centre, pin. m 
How comes it then to be so much otherwise in these &. 33. 
piirts of the third element ? Hqw come they not to be N. 25, 
pnsssed down in the same vortex towards the centre ? 
Especially when himself there saith, That the particles of 
the first element have more pawer to depress the earthy pat^ 
tietes than of the second, because they have more agitation; 
jmd here he speaks of the motion within the vqrtex : so 
that, according to his principles, the matter of the third 
element ought to subside and be near the centre, being 
Jeast apt for motion. But this would overthrow his whole 
theory about the sun and stars, and about light, and the 
spots of the sun, and of magnetic particles, &c, so thi^ 
tnese particles of the third element must be disposed of as 
be thinks fit, lest they put all out of order. And it is 
strange he should parallel the scum made by the ferment* 
ing of liquors, with the natural motion of the matter of 
his dements* And if this principle were true, that the 
matter of the third element might get above, and leave 
the thinner and more subtle matter nearest the centre, I 
do not see hoiv the e^rth^ould be habitable ; for then we 
could breathe nothing but thin and etheneal air, which we 
toM not bear: as appears by the famous instance of 
Acosta, who apeaks by nis own sad experience, as. well as acmu or 
of ethers, that h6 was in great danger of his life, by }*»|:j'°*«' 
going over one of the highest mountams of Pern. fVom Boyie^s Ex- 
"whence it 10 observed, that the niost subtle eir if too thin pcrimenu 
for respiration. But how comes it to pass, according ^^^^^'P* 
to these principles, that the heavier part of the air is most ^ ^* 
towards the centre, and the lighter ascends highest? For 
air, according to Des Cartes, is a congeries of the parti- Curt. Pria- 
cles of the third element, very thin and disjoined; and jret^P'P"**'^' 
we find this come nearer the centre, according to its ' ^ 

S'avity, and the lighter air ^oes higher, and hath very 
flerent effects on men's bodies, though the motion of it 
be not strong nor violent. For Acosta saitj^. That air 
which is so fatal to passengers on those mountains of 
Peru, (which are so high, that he saith, the Alps and 
Pyrenees were but as ordinary houses to lofty towers,) is 
so still, that it is but as a small breath, neither strong nor 
violent y and yet it pierces so, that it often kills men with- 
out feeling, and makes their bands and toes drop off; as 
he affirms from his own knowledge. 
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300K From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des 
'* CarteSf to keep these particles of his third element from 
. 1 bein^ nearer to the centre, although they are more 

weignty and indisposed to motion than others are. 

Bnt bis whole hypothesis is overturned concerning the 
celestial bodies, if there be a principle of gravitation 
in matter, which makes a nataral tendency towards the 
centre, according to the quantity and distance of it. Tlie 
opinion of Des Cartes's great skill in geometry hath 
gone much farther towards persuading the world of the 
truth of his theory, than any evidences that appeared in 
his principles themselves ; for men who are not deeply 
skilled in those matters, are very apt to be swayed by the 
authority of those that are. But, as it falls out in this case, 
we have this theory of gravitation fully demonstrated by 
Is. Nevrtoa a very learned and judicious mathematician of our own, 
iniilosoph. iQ whom I refer the reader, who hath given a ma- 
Mnc^iii thematical account of the celestial bodies, not only of the 
Mathftm. sun and stars, but of comets, and the moon, from the prm- ' 
ciple of gravitation ; not inherent and essential to matter, 
but by a force given and directed by Divine power and 
wisdom : which being granted, we have no reason to be 
displeased with the clearest account which can be given, 
in a mathematical manner, of the chief phaenomena of the 
Pnfitt. universe. And the same person saith. He hath many tea* 
sons to suspect that the rest may depend upon some secret 
powers, by which the particles of matter do either cohere or 
jlyfrom each other ; for want of the knowledge whereof y 
philosophers have hitherto blundered m naturafphilosopk^. 
But we proceed in Des Cartes's account of his celestial 
vortices. 



END OF ORIGINES SACRiE. 
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PREFACE. 



This foHowing Discourse was written for tho 

ffitts&ctton of a particular person, who owned the 

Being and Providence of God^ but expressed a 

mean esteem of the Scriptures and the Christian 

religions which is become so common a theme 

among the Sceptics of this age, that the Author of 

this Discourse tiiought it worth bis time. and care 

to consider the force of the objections that were 

made against them ; especially being written in a 

grave and serious manner, and not with that 

raillery and buffoonery which iht rude persons of 

this ag6 commonly bestow upon rel^ton. It might 

be justly expected firom such who pretend to 

breeding and civility, that they would at least 

shew more respect, to a thing which hath prevailed 

so much among men of the best understaMdii^ 

and education^ and who have had no interest to 

eany on by it. For it is against the ordinary Tnctu. 

roles of conversation, to affront that ip^hich othersiitir' 

dunk they have great reason to esteem and love ; 

and they would not endure that seorn and con«- 

tempt of their meanest servant, which they too 

often shew towards religion, and the things be* 

longiiig to it. If they are not in earnest wbaoi 

tbiqr ao<kff and mock at sacred things, their own 

consciences will tell them it is anhorribk impiety : 

if they ^re in earnest^ let them debate these things 
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calmly and seriously^ and let the stronger reason 
prevail. Men may speak sharply and wittily 
against the clearest things in the world^ as the 
Sceptics of 0ld did against M c^rtdinty of sense 
and reason : but we should think that man out of 
his senses^ that would now dispute the being of 
the sun^ or the colour of the snow. We do not 
say^ the nuitters of religion are capable of the 
same evidence with that of sense; but it is a great 
part of judgment and understanding, to know the 
proportion and fitness of evidence to the nature o& 
the thing to be proved. They would not have the 
eye to judge of tastes, nor the nose of metaphy- 
sics; and yet these would be as proper^ as to have 
the senses judge of immaterial beings*. If we do 
not. give as good reason for the principles of cmr 
religion, as, the nature of religion considered, cas 
be given for it, let us then be blamed for our weak- 
ness in defending it ; but let not religion suflfer^tiU 
they are sure nothing more can be said' for it; 

There is a late Author, I hear, mightily in vogue 
among many, who cry up any thing on the athe* 
isttcal side, though never so weak < and trifling^: 
It were no difficult- task to lay. open the fiilse rea*: 
$otiings and inconsistent, hypotheses of his book; 
which hath been sufficiently done already in that 
language wherein it was writt^m. But i^ fm the 
advancement of irreligion among us,, that book be, 
as it is talked, translated into .our tongue^ there will 
not, I hope> want those who willbe as ready to de^. 
fend religion and morality, as otiiers are to decry 
and despise them^ 
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SIR, 

Although I do not pntmd to any skm IB the deptliB 
of theology, yet I am heartily concerned for the thith 
amd honour of the Cfarirtian religion, which it is the im^ 
mgn of your pApera to undemine. When I first looibnl 
thein over, 1 conld Jipt think them ao considerable as to 
deserve a particular answer, especially from one m my 
circomatances, who have so much otber business lying 
upon me, and so little leiaare.and health to perform itz 
but I found at the conclusion of your papbra so earnest 
and vehement a denre expressed biy you that I would re- 
turn an answer, in order to the aettiement of your miiid, 
that I could not refuse ao office of so great charity, as yon 
repreaent it to be. 1 ooafess, when I considered the na- 
ture : of your objections, and the manner of managing 
them, I could hardly believe that they proceeded from a 
doubtful mind, that was desirous of any satisfaction : but 
since you tell me so, I wall first shew my charity in be- 
Iteving it, and then in endeavouring to ^ve you ray poor 
aiisiatanoe, and impartial advice, in order to your satis- 
faction. And in truth I think impartial advice will con- 
tribute more to that end, than spending time and paper 
in running thrbu^ all the diiBcnIties which it is possible 
for a cavilling mmd to raise against the plainest trudis in 
the w(Mrld« For there is nothing so clear and evident, but 
a sophistical wit will always find something to say against 
it ; and if you be the person I take ybu for, you Tery 
woU know that there have been some, who wanted nei- 
ther wit nor eloquence, who have gone about to prove. 
Thai there was nolhmff m the world} and that if there 
w&re any thing, it cotda net be understood bf men; thet if 
it were understood by one man, it caM not be expressed t$ 
VOL. II. A a 
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another* And besides such extravagant undertakers as 
these, how many have there been, who, with plausible 
and subtle arguments, have endeavoured, to overthrow all 
manner of certainty, either by sense or reason ! Must we 
therefore quit all pretences to certainty, becaus,e w/e can- 
not, it may be, answer all the subtleties of the Sceptics? 
And therefore I am by no means satisfied with your man- 
ner of proceeding, desirinf all particular difficulties to he 
amweredj before we consider the main evtdefices of the 
Christian fatih. For the only reasonable way of proceed- 
ing in this matter, is to consider, first, whether there be 
simicient motives to persuade you to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, and then to weigh tne difficulties, and to com- 
pare them with the reasons and arguments for believing ; 
and if those do not appear great enough to overthrow the 
f6rce*of the other, you niay rest satisfied in the Christian 
faith, although you cannot answer every difBcult]^ that 
may Be raised against the books wherein our religion is 
contained. I pray) Sir, consider with yourself; do not 
you think it possible for any man to have frnth enough to 
save him, unless he can solve all the difficulties in chro- 
sology that are in the Bible, unless he can give an ac- 
count of every particular law and custom among the 
Jews, unless he can make out all the prophetic schemes, 
and can tell what the number of the beast in the Apoca- 
Jypse means ? If a man may believe and be saved without 
tnese things, to what purpose are they objected for the 
overthrow of the Christian faith ? Do you think a man 
hath not reason enough to believe there is extended mat^ 
ter in the world, unless he can solve all the diflicolties 
that arise from the extension, or divisibility of matter ? Or 
that he hath a soul, unless he can make it clear how 
an immaterial and material substance can be so united as 
our soul and body are ? Or that the sun ishines, unless he 
can demonstrate whether the sun or the earth moves ? Or 
that we have any certainty of things, unless he can assign 
the undoubted criterion of truth and falsehood in ail 
things ? These things I mention, on purpose to let you 
see that the most certain things have difBculties about 
them, which no one thinks it necessary for him to an- 
swer in order to his assuriance of the truth of the things ; 
but as long as the evidence for them is much more consi- 
derable than the objections against them, we may salFely 
acquiesce in our assent to theni, and leave the unfolding 
these difficulties to the disputers of this worlds or the 
knowledge of another. Is it not ikr more reasonable for 
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us to thinks that, in books of so great anticjuity as those 
of Moses are^ written in a language whose idiotisms are so 
different ffom ours, there may be some difficulty in the 
phrases, or computation of times or customs of the peo- 
ple, that we cannot well understand, than that all the mi^ 
racles wrought. b^ Moses should have been impostures^ 
and that law which was preserved so constantly, main- 
lined with that resolution by the wisest of the people of 
the Jews, who chose to die rather than disown it, should 
be all a cheat ? Is it not more reasonable for us to suspect 
our own understandings, as to the speeches and actions of 
some of the prophets, than to think that men who de- 
signed so much the advancing virtue, and discouranng 
vice, should be a pack of hypocrites and deceivers ? Uati 
any man of common sense suspect the Christian religion 
to be a fourb or an imposture, because he cannot under- 
stand the number of the beast, or interpret the Apocalyp* 
tic Visions ? I could hardly have believed any man, pre- 
tending to reason, could object these things, unless I saw 
them^ and were called upon to answer them. 

Therefore, Sir, my serious and impartial advice to you 
is, in the first place, to consider and debate the main 

Eoint, i. e* the proofs of the Christian doctrine, and not to 
unt up and down the Scriptures for every thing that 
seems a difficulty to you, and then, by heaping all these 
together, to make the Scriptures seem a confused he^p of 
indigested stuff; which being taken in pieces, and con* 
ftidered with that modesty, diligence, and care, that doth 
become us, will appear to contain nothing unbecoming 
that sacred and venerable name which the Scriptures do 
bear amon^ us. 

If, therefore, you design not cavilling, but satisfaction^* 
you will join issue with me upon the most material 
point, viz. JVhetker the Christian religion were from God^ 
or from men? For if this, be proved to have been from 
God, all the other things will easily fall off of themselves, 
or be removed with a little industry. 

In the debate of this, I shall consider, first, what things 
l^re agreed upon between us, and then, wherein the differ- 
ence lies. 

I. You grant an absolutely perfect and independent Be^ 
ingy whom we call God. 

a. That the world was at first created, and is still go^ 
verned by him. 

3. That he is so holy as to be the author of vjo sin, aU 
though he doth noi hinder men from sinHing. 
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4. TkatihuGodktQreceweJrHnmaUtfiorikipiff^o^ 
to Um, qfprajferSf praises^ &c. 

$. Thai it isthewM tfthis God that weshmUiead Apiy, 
peaceable f end wnecent inm» 

6. Thmi God wUl aeo^ nmis smcere repemUmce^ tmi 
hearty endeavmsrs ta de hu wUl, altheugh ttisy do not per^ 

Jedly obey it. 

7. That there is a state qfrewatde and puniskmenU in 
another world, aceordiffg to the comrse of men's tivee here. 

8. That there are mamy exeeUeat precepts in the writ- 
ings of the New TesiameiU^ mdmcing to hmtHity amd sdf^ 
demal, and to the honour of God, and ciml duty and ho- 
^fty ^f ^/ ^^ ^^^ i^ ^ ^Bo^^ pbntifid manner ikan 
is to be Jimd in any other profession qf region publicly 
known. 

The quesdoos then wmaiiungare, i , Whether the maHers 
of fact are tme, which ere reperted in the writings t^the 
New Testament? 2. Sapposing tbeni tame, Whether they 
do suffiaently prove the doctrine to have been from God? 

I. Whether the maUers of fact were true or wot AmI as 
to this point, I wisb you heA wet down llie reaaom of 
your doubting mora clearly aad distioctly than you liaye 
done. Wbat 1 can pfick iip, anbuniU to tbeae thngs* u 
That there can be no certamty rf a matter done at suck a 
distance oftime^ there having been manyjlciitious histories 
in the world. 2. That it ts probable ikei these ilmgs 
mi^kt be written when there wcls no one living to dete^ 3se 
fauehood of them ; and thus you sayy the Greaansy EomanSy 
Egyptians^ and other nations^ were at first imposed upou by 
some menf who pretended to deliver to them the history 
of their gods and heroes, and the wonders wrought by them. 
^. That these things might more easUy be dene before 
printing was tcsed; and that there is reason to suspect tie 
vMrCj because of the peons frexds of the primitive ChrisHnnSy 
and the legends of the Papists. 4. That there may have 
been many more decepiiens and impostures in the way 
(f propagating false revelations and mirades, ibiniwe can 
now discover. 5. That we mght not to take the testimony 
of Scripture, or the Christian writers in this oaecy baeause 
thev may be suspected of partiality ; and that the testimony 
ofJosepkus is suspected Vy divert ieumed men to be fraudu- 
lently put in by Christians. 6. That there ure efficient 
grounds from the story itself^ the objections of enendesy 
to suspect the truth ojf^it; because of the onttrMiction casd 
inconsistency of the parti of it; the want of acampUshment 
of the promises and prophecies of it; tiw obscurity 4ind ««• 
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inteUigiMeness of €ther parts ; tkt defects tf the persons 
mentkned therein; St. Paid* s ostentation ; the jars betttreen 
Peter and Paid, and Pmd and Barnabas, 7, Tkat^om 
these things you have just cause to doubt the Apostter sin- 
eerity, and ymi think they might have indirect ends in df- 
vmigfng the miracles recorded in Scripture ; and that men 
might be ctmtented to suffer, to make themselves heads of a 
new sect ofrelieio?iy and €0 rule over the consciences of men; 
and that they had time enough to make a coitsiderable in^ 
terest before the persecutions begmt. 

This i& the force of all f can find ont, in the several 
partiB of your papers, towards the intaKdating the testi- 
mony concerning the matters of fact reported in the 
writings of the New Testament. 

In answer to all these things, I shall shew, i. That 
mat fers of fsict, done at such a distance of time, may have 
duflicient evidence to oblige men to believe them. 9. 
That there is no reason to suspect the truth of those mat- 
ters of fact which are contained in the history of the'New 
Testament. 3. That the Apostles gave the greatest testi- 
monies of their rfncerity, that could be expected from 
tbem; and that no matters of fact were ever better 
sttlested than those whidh are reported by them : from 
whence it will follow, that it is not reason, but unreason- 
aMe suspicion and scepticism, if not wilfulness and ob- 
gcinacy, which niakes men to continue to doubt after so 
great evidence. 

I, That wtft may have such evidence of matters of fiadt 
done at such a distance of time, as may oblige us to be- 
lieve the troth of them. This we are first to make out, 
because several of your objections seem to imply that we 
€km have no c^ainiy ofmich things, because we cannot know 
u/hat tricks may have been played informer times^ when it 
was far more easy to deceive; and that it is confessed there 
hM^ been several frauds of this kind, which have a long time 
prev&Ued in the world. But have not the very same argu- 
nitttVs been osed against all religion by Atheists ? And if 
thie obeats that have been in religion have no force against 
tlie being of. God, why shoukl they have any against the 
Christian religion ? And if the common consent of man- 
kind signify any thing as to the acknowledgment of 
a Deity,- why should not the testimony of the Christian 
Cimren, so circumstantiated as it is, be of sufficient 
stfengtb to receive the niatters of fact ddivered by it ? 
Whith is all I at present desire. Do we question anv of 
tlrtsat^es ^Hvered by the common cons<sfit of Greek or 
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Liatin historians, although we have only the bare t»id* 
mony of those historians for them ? And yet your objec- 
tions wbuld. lie against every one of them. How do we 
know the great prevalency of the Roman empire ? Was it 
not delivered by those who belonged to it, and were con* 
cemed to make the best of it } What know we but 
thousands of histories have been lost, that confuted all 
that we now have concerning the greatness of Rome? 
What know we but that Rome was destroyed by C^r« 
diage, or that Hannibal quite overthrew the Roman em- 
pire ? or that Catiline was one of the best men in the 
world, because all our *present histories were written by 
men of the other side ? How can we tell but that m 
Persians destroyed the Macedonians, because all otar $x>' 
counts of Alexander's expedition are originally from, the 
Greeks? And why might not we suspect neater {Mtf- 
tiality in all these cases, when the writers did not give s 
thousandth part of that evidence for their fidelity, that the 
first Christians did ? And yet what should we think 
of such a person, who should call in question the best 
histories of all nations, because they are written by those 
of the same country ? By which, it seems, you will never 
allow any competent testimony at all ; for if such things 
be written by enemies and strangers, we have reason to 
suspect both their knowledge and integrity ; if written 
by friends, then, though they might know the truth, yet 
they would write partially oi their own side : so that up- 
on this principle no history at all, ancient or modem, is to 
be believed ; for they are all reported either by friends or 
enemies ; and so not only divine, but all human faith will 
be destroyed. I am by no means a friend to unreason* 
able credulity ; but I am as little to unreasonable distrust 
and suspicion : if the one be folly, the other is madness. 
No prudent man believes any thing because it is posubJs 
to be true, nor rejects any thing merely becau^ it is fflt^ 
sible to be false : but it is the prudence of every manlo 
weigh and consider all circumstances, and accordingto 
them to assenVor dissent. We all know it is possible fcs 
men to deceive, or to be deceived ; but we know there js 
no necessity of either; and that there is such a tbivg 
as truth in the world ; and thotj^h men may deceive, yfA 
they do not always sp ; and that men may know they ste 
not deceived. For else there could be no such ttufig 
as society among mankind.; no friendship, or trust, or 
confidence in the wor4 of anothfsr person* Because Jt is 
possible tliat the best frieqd I have m^y deceive me, and. 
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tbe world is full of dissimulation^ must I therefore believe 
nobody ? This is the just consequence of this way of ar- 
guing, that we have reason to sustect the truth of these 
matters of fact, because there have veen manyftcmds in the 
world, and might haae teen many more than we can now 
discover : for if this principle be pursued, it will destroy 
all society among men, which is ouilt on the supposition 
of mutual trust and confidence that men have in each 
other; and although it be possible for all men to deceive, 
because we cannot know one another's hearts, yet there 
ecn such characters of honesty and fidelity in some per* 
sons, that others dare venture their lives and fortunes 
upon their words. And is any man thought a fool for 
doing so ? Nay, have not the most prudent and sagacious 
men reposed a mighty confidence in the integrity of 
others ? And without this no great affairs can be carried 
on in the world ; for since the ^eatest persons need the 
help of others to manage their business, they must trust 
other men continually ; and every man puts his life into 
the hands of others, to whom he gives any freedom of 
access, and especially his servants. Must a man there- 
fore live in continual suspicion and jealousy, because it is 
possible he may be deceived ? But if this be thought un- 
reasonable, then we gain thus much, that, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility of deception, men may be trusted in 
90Tn& cases, and their fidelity safely relied upon. This 
being granted, we are to enquire what that assurance is 
which makes us trust an^ one; and wherever we find a 
concurrence of the same circumstances, or equal evidence 
of fidelity, we may repose the same trust or confidence in 
diCTQ. And we may soon find that it is not any one^s 
bare word that makes us trust him, but either the reputa- 
tion of his integrity among discerning men, or our long 
experience and observation of him : this latter is only 
confined to our own trial ; but the former is more gene- 
ral, and reaehea beyond our own age, since we may have 
die testimony of dtSceming persons conveyed down to us 
in as certain a manner as we can know the mind of a 
friend at' a hundred miles distance,' viz. by writing. And 
in. this case we desire no more than to be satisfied that 
those: things were written by tbem; and that they de- 
served to be believed in what they writ. Thus, if any 
one would be satisfied about the passages of the Pelopon- 
nesian waf^ and hath heard that Thucydides hath ac- 
euratefy written it, he hath no more to do than to en- 
gine wh^iher this Thucydides were capable of givii^ a 
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good $cwon^ of it, aad for that he hears tfaait he wit 
a great and inquisitive persoa that lived in that age^ and 
knew all the occurreiieeax>f it; and when h& it satisfied 
of that^ his aext enquiry is> whether he maybe truated or 
no} And for this he can expect 90 better satisfactioB^ 
than that his history hath been m great reputation for ttt 
integrity among the moat knowing persons* Bert bow 
shall be be sure this was the hittory written by Thugk 
dides, since there have been many counterfeit writings cmk 
traded upon the world ? Besides the consent of learned 
men in all a^s since, we may compare tbe testimonies 
cited OQt of It with the history vre have, and tbe style 
vyitb the character given of Thucydides, and tbe . oar-> 
rations with other credible bistones of those times ; and 
if all these agree, what reason can there be not to rely 
upon tbe history of Thucydides } All learned men do 
acknowledge that there have been multitudes of fictitious 
writings ; but do they therefore question whether thert 
are any genuine ? Or whether we pave not the true Hero^ 
dotps, Strabo, or Pjausanias, because there b a counter-' 
feit Berosus, Manetho, and Philo, set forth by Anniiis of 
Viterbo ? Do any suspect whether we have any of tbe 
genuine works of Cicero, because anr Italian coao^nn^ 
feited a book, De Consolatione, in bis name ? Or whether 
Cfiesar*8 Commentaries^were his own, because k is iincer* 
tain who writ the Alexandrian War that is joined widb 
them ? By which we see, that we may not only be certain 
of ^ the fidelity of persons we converse with, but of sfl 
things' necessary to our beUef of what was done at a great 
cUst^nce of time from tbe testimony of wviters, not^vitllf^ 
standing the Qiany suppositttious writii^s that have been 
in the world. 

Bpt it may be said, ikai all iUs tmlif reiatgs. ta nrnn 
matters of history, wherein a man is noi much c o nee me d 
whetk^ they be true or false : but the things we are dwu^ 
aare madters theU Tnen's sahaiion or damMiAen are said ta 
d^>eni upon^ and therefore ffteaietr aMence shmii b» given 
(ffthese, to oblige men i» belieee them. 

To this I answer^ i. That my design herein wsa-to 
prdve, that,, Rotwithatanding tbe. possibility of deoeptioni 
tb^re m^' be sufficient ground for a prudent emi firm aSf 
sent te ihe truth of things done et as gr^ae a dtstaaee ef 
time^ aiifd adnveyed after the^ 8a«ie manner^ that the mat«« 
tens of feet: reported in the >Iciw Teststnent are; and 
hereby those general prejudioes'are shew^ to he nn«* 
le^om^le*. And all ^^t I dMce fromrdna .dBcdnras i% 
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that you wcmld give on aasent of the saine nature to the 
history of the Gospel, that you do to Caesar, or Livy, or 
Tacitus, or an^ other ancient historian. 2. As to the 
greater oUigationr to assent^ I say it depends upon the 
evidenoe of Divine revelation, vi^hiqh is given by the niatp 
ters of fact which are delivered to ua. And here give me 
leave to ask you, i. Whether it be any ways repugnant 
to any cooceptioQ you have of God, for him to make use 
of fallible men to make known bis will to the world ? a. 
Whether those men, though supposed to be in theitiselves 
falUble, can either deceive or be deceived, when God 
jvidces known his mind to them ? 5. Whether, on sup* 
poaition that God iiath made use of such persons for this 
end, those are not obliged to believe them, who do not 
live in the same age with them ? If not, then God must 
either make no revelation at all, or he must make a new 
one every age: if they are> then the Obligatioo lies as 
much on us now to believe, as if we had lived and con* 
versed with those inspired persons* 

St* That there is no reason to suspect the truth of those 
mattes of fact which are reported in the New Testa* 
ment ;. for since it ia universally agreed among men, that 
human testimony ia a sufficient ground for assent, where 
there is no positive ground for suapidon, because de-r 
ceiviflg and being deceived is not the common interest of 
mankind, thereft^^ we are to consider what the general 
gvdiMids of suspicion are, and whether any of them do 
reach the Apostks^ testimony, concerning the matters of 
fiftrt. reported by them. And the just grounds of sua* 
pkion aae these : i. If the persona be otherwise known 
1erfae> meti of artifice and cunning, full o£ trkks and disai- 
Blulatioft, and that make no conscience of speaking truth, 
a«i a He tends to their greatest advantage ; whidi ia too 
atttch the Papists' case in their legends and stories of mi^ 
f»ika. a. If tdhey tempet and suit their atory and doe* 
take to the humour and genius aS the people they hope 
to prftyatl upon, as Mahomet did, ki encouragiftg wafr aiid 
]aseiviouaness% 5< If they lay the scene of their story at 
a mi^ty diatance frovrr themselves, af such an age ^hen&- 
iirJtiB' impassible to prove or disprove, which ia the case 
of the Brachmins ais to tifteir Brahma and thcar Veda; 
and wasi of the Heathens as to their fiibulotis deities^ 
4« If there be aay*thing ccmtained in the story which is 
icpngnimt to the most authentic histories of those times; 
by irhseh means, the impostures of Annius have been Jia9^ 
ooverM^; 5*. If tbefe be evident contradiction in the atory 
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itself, or any thing repugnant to, or unbecoming die ma« 
]esty, holiness, sincerity, and consistency of a Divine reve- 
lation ; on whieh account we reject fanatic pretences to 
revelations. If there were any thing^of this nature in the 
writings of the New Testatnent, we night then allow 
there were some ground to suq>ect the truth of what is 
contained therein : but I shall undertake, hv the fpraoe of 
God^ to defend that there is not any foun&tion tor sus* 
picion as to any one of these. 

I. As to the persons, such who go about to deceive 
others, must be men that are versed in business, and 
know how to deal with men ; and that have some interest 
already that they have gained by other^means, before they 
can carry on such a design as to abuse mankind, by lies 
and impostures in religion. Therefore the Atheists lay 
the deceiving the world by religion to the charge of poli- 
ticians and lawgivers, to men versed in the practice of 
fraud, such as Numa, or Lycuimis, or Xaca, or Mahomet, 
such as understood the ways ofcajoling the people; or to 
subtle priests, that know how to suit the hoipts and fears 
of the superstitious multitude ; whence came the multi- 
tude of frauds in the Heathen temples and oracles. But 
would any man in the world have pitched upon a few 
fishermen^ and illiterate persons, to carry on such an in- 
trigue as this ? Men that were rude and unexperienced in 
the world, and uncapable of dealing in the way of artiice 
with one of the common citizens of Jerusalem. When 
was it ever heard that such men made such an alteration 
in the religion of the world, as the primitive Christians 
did, against the most violent persecutions? And when 
they prevailed so much, the common ch«-ge still ajgainst 
them was, that they were a company of rude, wwdnf oi" 
scure, Uliierate, simple men; and yet, in spite of all -the 
cunning, and malice, and learning, and strength of their 
adversaries, they gained ground upon them, and prevailed 
over the obstinacy of the Jews, and wisdom of ^ the 
Greeks. If the Christian religion had beena mere deaigii 
of the Apostles to make themselves heads of a new sect, 
what had this been but to have set the cunning of twelve 
or thirteen men, of no interest, or reputation, against the 
wisdom and power of the whole world ? If they had :any 
wisdom, they would never have undertaken such an im« 
possible design as this must appear to them at first view f 
and if they had none, how could they ever hope to 
manage it? If their aim were only «t reputation,' they 
might have thought of thousands of ways more piolnbfe 
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$hd more advantageous than this. If we suppose men 
should be willing to hazard their lives for their repfuta*- 
tions, we may suppose withal such men to have so much 
cunning as not to ao it till they cannot help it ; but if they 
can have reputation and ease together, they had rather 
have it. I will therefore put the case concerning the only 
person that had the advantage of a learned education 
among the Apostles, viz. St. Paul, and whom you seem to 
strike at more than the rest. Is it reasonable to believe, 
that, when he was in favour with the Sanhedrin, and was 
likely to advance himself by his opposition to Cbris^ * 
tianity, and had a fair prospect of ease and honour to- 
other, he should quit all this, to join with such an incon-^ 
siderable and hated company as the Christians were, only 
to be one of the heads of a very small number of men, 
and to purchase it at so dear a rate as the loss of his 
friends and interest, and running oa continual troubles 
and persecutions, to the hazard of his life ? Is it possible 
for men that are deceived, and mean honestly, to do this? 
But it is scarce supposable of a man in his senses, that 
should know and believe all this to be a cheat, and 
yet own and embrace it to so great disadvantaj^ to him- 
self^ when he could not make himself so considerable by 
it as he might have been without it. Men must love 
cheating the world at a strange rate, that will let go £Edr 
hopes of preferment and ease, and lead a life of perpetual 
trouble, and expose themselves to the utmost hazards, 
only for the sake of deluding others. If the Apostles 
knew all they said to be false, and made it so necessary 
for all men to believe what they said to be true, they 
were some of the greatest deceivers which the world had 
ever known. But men that take pleasure in deceiving, 
make use of many arti6ces on purpose to catch the silly 
multitude. They. have all the. arts of insinuation and 
fiiwiiing speeches^ fit to dcaw in the weakest, and such as 
love to be flattered. B»t what is these tending this way 
in all the Apostles-' writings ? How sharply do they speak 
to the Jewish Sanhedrin upon the murder of Christ ! 
With what plainness and simplicity do they go about to 
persuade men to be Christians! Thej barely tell the 
matters of fact concerning the resurrection of Christ, and 
say they were eye-witnesses of it ; and upon the credit of 
this testimony of theirs, they preach faith and repentance 
to J^ws and Gentiles. Was ever any thing fartner from 
the appearance, of artifice than this was ? So that if they 
were drntvecs^ they were some of the subtlest that ever 
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were in the world, because tbeie wtems to be to IMm 
ffround for Bxtj iuspicion of fraud ; and we cannot easily 
imanne persons of tbeir education capable of so profouna 
dissiTindadon and so artificial a cheat. Besides all this, 
we are to consider bow far such persons do allow the 
UbertT of dissimulatioo and ortificiu higglings, especii^ 
in religion. We see the Papnts oouU noc practise these 
things without bein^ forced to defend them, bv shewing 
bow convenient it is for the people to be told strange 
stories of saints, on purpose to nourish' devotion in them : 
to which endy they say, ii sign^Us noi muck whether they 
were true t>r «•• And witfaarthej assert ti»e lawfulness ^ 
etfmetettitmsy and meiUml reservations, and doing things net 
oihani4sejusi^ble,for the hommr $f their church anateU^ 
gien. And I shall freely confess to you, if I foond any 
countenance to such things as these, from the doctrine or 
practice of the Apostles, it would give me too just a 

Sound for suspicion as to what they delivered. For if 
ey allowed equivocations or mental reservations, how 
could I Dossibly know what they meant by any thing 
they aata ? For that which was necessary to make the 
proposition true, lay without my reach in the mind of 
another ; and white they so firmly attested that ChriH was 
risen from the deady they might nnderstand it of a spi-^ 
ritual or mystical resurrection; but if they should be 
found to allow lying or cheating for the cause of religt^n, 
their credit would be gone with me ; for how could i be 
any longer mire of the truth of one wofd they said ? 
I should be so far from thinking them infriliible, that 
I could not but suspect tbem to have a design to deceive 
me. The first thing therefore vihs are to look at in per*'' 
sons who require our befief, is the strictest vefadty : if 
they falter in this, they expose themselves to the suspicion 
of dl but credulous fools. But we nowbere find greater 
{daionesa and sincerity required, nowbere more strict and 
severe prohibitions of dissimulation in ndi^ion, nor more 
general precepts about speaking truth, than in the writings 
of the New Testament. But might net all this be done 
with the greater artifice^ to prevent suspimnf Sospicioo is 
a thing, which he that set bounds to the ^sea, can aet 
no bounds to : if men will ^ve way to it without reason, 
there can be no end of it; tor the most eflectuat ways to 
prevent it will still afford new matter and cocation for it* 
If men do use the utmost means that are possible to 
assure odaens of their sincerity, and fhey vvtH not believe 
them,, but atill aospeet the design to be so smdi deeper 
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Imd^ there ie no way left poMiUe to fiatisfy «iicfa men ; 
their sa^picion is a disease incurable by rational means, 
and soch persons deserve to be given over as past all re- 
medy. If men act like prudent men, they will judge ac- 
cording to the reason of tbtngs ; but if they entertain 
a jealousy of all mankind, and the most of those who 
give them the greatest assurance they have no intention 
to deceive them, it is to no pin-pose to gp about to satisfy 
such persons; for that very undertaking makes them 
more suspicious. If the Apostles therefore gave as much 
g;round as ever any persons did^ or eould do, that they bad 
oo design to iospose upon tbe world, but proceeding with 
all tbe fairness and openness, with tbe ^atest evidence 
of their sincerity, there caa be no reason to fasten upou 
them the iniputation of curniisg men, who made it their 
business to deceive others. 

2. This will more appear if we consider the matters de- 
livered by them, and the laature of their doctrine, fbr if 
tbe Christian rdija^on were only a contrivance of the first 
preach^^ of it, it must by the event be suj^sed that 
they- were very subtle men, who in so little time, and 
against so great opporition, could prevail over both Jewa 
and Gentiles : but if we reflect on the nature of their doc*- 
triue, we can never imagine that these men did proceed by 
the same methods that men of subtlety do make use of. 
If.k were their own contrivano^, it was in their power 
to have framed it as they thought fit tbecnaehes, and in 
all prohabilily they would have done it in a way most 
likely to be successful : but the Christian religion was so 
far froai it, as though they had indLuatriously designed to 
advance a religion against the ^ntoa and inclination of aH 
Baankind« For it neither gratifies the vokiptuous in their 
pieaauiesy nor the ambitiociB in their desires of external 
pomp and greatness, nor the covetous in their thirst after 
riches, but lays a severe restraint on all those coosmon 
and prevailing passions of mankind; which Mafaoaid! 
well understood^ when he suited hia religion to tbein* 
Christianity was neither accommodated to the teooper and 
^ntus either of Jews or GentSeSi The Jews were in 
great expeetati<n of a temporal prince at that iimt, to de- 
fiver them from the Roman slavery*; and every one that 
would have set up for such a^Messias, might have had 
foUowens enough among them, as we find sfterwandiB bjr 
the al^fteiiipts or Barcocheb^ aod others. B^xttfae Messiaa 
of the Craristians was so directly contrarjr to their hopea 
and ei^peetalionSy being a poor and suffering prince, tnat 
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this set them the more against his fbllowers, because 
they were hereby frustrated of their greatest hopes, and 
defeated in their most pleasing expectations. But be* 
sides, if they would have taken in the Mosaic law, it 
might in probability have succeeded better; but this St. 
Paul would by no means hear of. Bui if they rejected 
Jews, methinks they should have been wilhng to have had 
some assistance Jrom the Gentiles. No, tney charged 
them with idolatry wherever they came, and would not 
join in any parts or their worship with them, nor so much 
as eat of the remainder of their sacrifices. But supposing 
they had a mind to set up wholly a new sect of their own, 
yet we should think they should have framed it after the 
most plausible manner, and left out all thin^ that were 
most liable to reproach and infamy : but this they were 
so far from, that the most contemptible part of the Chris* 
tian religion, viz. a crucified Saviour, ' they insist the 
most upon, and preach it on all occasions, and, in com- 
parison of it, strangely despise all the wisdom and philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. What did these men mean, if Chris- 
tianity had been only a contrivance of theirs? If they 
had but left out this one circumstance, in all humati pro- 
bability the excellent moral precepts in Christianil^ would 
have been highly magnified among all those who had 
been bred up under the instructions of philosophers. 
Nay, they would not make use of the most commendable 
methods of human wisdom, nor do as the Jesuits have 
done in China, make men have a better opinion of the re- 
ligion they brought, for their skill in mathematics and 
astronomy; but as much as it was possible, to let the 
world see it was no contrivance of human wisdom, they 
shunned all the ways of shewing it in the manner of 
its propagation. Nay, when the people would have given 
the Apostles divine worship, never were vain men. more 
concerned to have it, than they to oppose it. And do 
these things look like the actions of men that designed 
only to make themselves great, by being the heads of 
a liew sect of religion ? 

3. .Mbn that made it their design to deceive the world, 
if they had thought it nedessary to bring in any matter 
of story concerning the author of their religion, would 
have placed it at such a distance of time, that it was not 
capable of being disproved: as it is apparent in the Hea- 
then mythology^ for the stories were such, as no person 
could ever pretend to confute them^ otherwise than by 
the inconsistency of them with the common prino^es of' 
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religion. But if w& suppose Christianity to bttve been a 
mere device, would the Apostles have been so senseless 
to have laid the main proof of their religion on a thing 
which was but newly acted, and which they were very 
capable of enquiring into all the circumstances that ref- 
lated to it, viz. the resmrection of Christ from the dead. 
We may see, by the whole design of the New Testa** 
ment, the great stress of Christianity was laid upon the 
truth of this. To this Christ himself appealed before* 
hand ; to this all the Apostles refer as the mighty con« 
firmation of their religion; and this they deliver as a 
thing which themselves had seen, and had conversed with 
him for forty days together, with all the demonstrations 
imaginable of a true and real body; and that not to one 
or two credulous persons, but so many of them who were 
hard to be satisfied, and one not without the most sensi« 
hie evidence: btlt besides these, they tell us of five hun**" 
dred at once who saw him^ whereof ma$ty were then livii^ 
when those things were written. Now, I pray, tell me 
what reiijgion in the world ever put itself upon so fair a 
trial as this ? Of a plain matter of fact, as capable of 
being attested as any could be. Why did not Amida, or 
Brahrojk, or Xaca, or any other of the authors of the pre<f 
sent religions of the Elast- Indies; why did not Orpheus, 
or Numa, or any other introducers of religious customs 
among the Greeks or Romans; or Mahomet, among the 
Arabians, put the issue of the truth of their religion .on 
such a plain and easy trial as this? If you say, that Christ 
apf>eared only to hi^ friends, who were ready to believe such 
thmgs, and not. among his enemies; I answer, that though 
they were his friends^ yet they were very hard to be per-* 
suaded of the truth of it at first; and afterwards gave 
larger testimonies of their fidelity, than the testimony of 
the Greatest enemies would have been; for we should 
have bad only their bare words for it, (if they would have 

S;ivan that, which is very questionable, considering their 
caling with the other miracles of Christ.) But the Apo-» 
sties manifested their sincerity by all real proofs that 
coold be thought sufficient to satis^ mankind; appealing 
to the very- persons who were concerned the most in it, 
having a hand in the death of Christ, declaring their 
greatest readiness to suffer any thin^ rather than deny the 
truth of it, and laying down their lives at last for it. If 
^ this had been a mere fiction, how unlikely is it, that, 
among, so many ^s were conscious of it, no one person, 
by hopes or fears, by flattering or threatenings> could evi» 
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be prevMled apoh to deny the truth of at! If tbere had 
been any «uch thing, what triumphing had there been 
among the Jews ! And no doubjt ois name had been re- 
corded to posterity among the writers both of Jews and 
Gentiles^ that were professikl enemies of Christianity. 
But they are all wonderfully silent tn this matter ; and 
instead of saying enough to overthrow the troth of Chris- 
tianity, as you seem to suggest, I do assure yon I am 
mightily confirmed in the belief of the truth of it, by 
carefully observing the slightness of the objections that 
wero made against it by its most professed enemies. 

But yoa seem to imply, that oil this stm/ concerning 
Christ wms inneiUed long after the pretended time of his ke* 
u^ in the world. Why may not you as well suspect that 
Jtdins Caesar lived bocwe Borauhis, or that Augustus 
lived at the siege of Troy ? For you might as well rqect 
'-sii history upon snch grounds bs those you assign ; aikl 
think Mahomet as right in his chronology aa the Bible* 
It is time for as to bum all our books, if we have lived in 
auch a cheat all this while. Micthinks you might as* well 
ask, whether Lncretia were not Pope Joan ? Or Alexan- 
der the Sixth one of the Roman emperors ? Or whether 
Luther wert not the empenor of Turkey } For there is no 
fpreater evidence of amy hsstory^ in the worlds than there 
IS that all the things reported in the New Testament were 
done at that time when they eae pretended to be. 

4. Therefore we ofer tMs story of the New Testaaient 
to be compared with all the circumstances ef thai ag^, de* 
livered by any other historians, to try if any inconnstencies 
can he muna therein ; 'which is the moat reasonable way 
that can be taken to disprove any history. If it could be 
proved that there could oe no snch taxation of the empire 
sa is mentioned in the time of Auguetus, that Herod did 
not Vl^^ in that age, or that the Jews were not under the 
Boman government, or that there were no high- priests at 
that time, nor the seets of Pharisees and Saddiioees, or 
that there were any other remarkaUe characters of time 
set down in the history of the New Testament, wlu(& 
coiild be manifestly disproved, there wene some pretence 
to call in Question the truth of the 9t(H*y ; but there is Dot 
the lesst roundation for any scruple on this accouiit; dil 
tfaEtigs agreeing so well with the truest accounts we have 
of that age, both from Josephusand the Boma« history. 
I shall hot insist on the particular testimony of Josmhus 
concerning Christ, because we need it not; and if dibse 
who question it would proceed with the same seventy 
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ftgainst Ttietnj biher particular paissa^s itir-gdbcl authors^ 
they njight a^ ti^ell call them in question as^tfeey do that; 
ftince it is confessed that all the ancient manusdripts have 
it' in them: and siipposing that it doth rfdf come in well, 
must we Buppos^ it impossible for* Josephns to write in- 
coherently? ifet thid 'is the inain argument that iver 
I have seen urged against this'testimony of Josephus. 
But *I say we wdied it not; all Other things concurriA^ in 
«o high a degrtfte* to prove the truth of the history of 
Christ. Y^, since you seem to exfilfess so tnuch douht- 
fblhess eoncemitig it, fly ihbu^K it tbete^ framed when theire 
Was no 'bne Ihing capable ofdtsprovtnz% give itie l^ve to 
shew you the 'great absurdity of suCn a strpposifioti. % 
Because we have th6 plain testimonies of the greatest* ene'i 
mied of Christianity, that there was such a person ai 
Christ wat, who 'suffered according to the Scripture 
stdry. For Tacitus not only mentions the Christian^ 
. as suffering at Rome for their religion in the tinle of JTero, 
(Anna!- 15.) ^but saitb, That the author of this reltgiibn was, 
<me Christ f tVho suffered under Pontirlslnlatej procurator of 
dndeOj in the time of Tiberitis; which is an irrefragable 
testimony of the truth of the story concerning Christ, in 
an age 'when, if it had been false^ nothing could have 
been niOrd Easily detected than such a fiction, by the 
number of Jews which were continually at Rome: and 
neither Julian, nor Celsus, nor Porphyry, nor Lucian, did 
ever question the truth of the story itself, but only up- 
braided the Christra'ns for attributing too much to Christ. 
a. If there were really such a person as Christ was, who 
suffered as TacitHs saith, then the vvhole story could not 
b6 a fiction, but only some part of it ; and theie ad-.' 
dftidnal parts must either be Contrived by the Apostles, or' 
after their time :;not after their time, for then they must 
be added after Christianity was received in the world, Tor' 
th^, as appears by Tacitus, wa^ spread in the Ajpostles* 
times' as far as Rome; and if these parts were not re-; 
ceived with it, the cheat would presently have been dis- 
covered as soon as broached, by those wno had embraced 
Christianity before. And, besides, TertulHan in his time 
apjpeals to the authentic writings of the Apostles them- 
selves, which were then extant, wherein the same things 
were contained that we now believe. If these things then 
were^ forged, it must be by the Apostles themselves; and 
I dare itov^ appeal to ypu^ whether ever any story was 
better capaUe of being disproved than this wis, if it had' 
not been true, since it was published in that very time' 
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and place whevq the persons were living, who were n^ost 
concerned to disprove it : as appears by the hatred of the 
Jews to the Christians, both then and ever since ; which 
18 a very observable circumstance for proving the truth of 
the Christian religion : for the Jews and Christians agreed 
in the Divine revelations of old : the Christians believedi 
moreover, that Christ was- the Messias promised ; this 
Christ lived and died among the Jews his enemies; bis 
Apostles preached, and wrought miracles among thqir 
most inveterate enemies, which men that ro about to de- 
jceive never care to do ; and to this day the Jews do not 
deny the matters of fact, but look on them as insufficient 
to prove Jesus of Nazareth to have been the Messias. 
Nay, Mahomet himself, who in all probability would 
i^ave overthrown the whole story of the New Testament, 
if he could have done it with any colour, yet speaks very 
honourably of Christ, and of the great things which were 
said and done by him. 

j. That there is nothing in the Christian religion un- 
Incoming the majesty, or holiness, or truth of a Diyifie 
revelation. As to the precepts, you acknowledge their ex* 
cellency ; and the promises chiefly refer either to Divine 
grace«or future glory: and what is there herein unbe- 
coming God ? And as to what concerns the truth of it, we 
have as great characters of that throughout as it ia possi- 
ble for us to expect ; there appearinjg so much simplicity, 
sincerity, candour, and agreement in all the parts of it. 
Some men would have been better pleased, it may be, if 
it had been all written by one person, and digested into a . 
more exact method, and set forth with all the lights and 
ornaments of speech. This would have better become^ ao 
invention of men, but not a revelation of God. Plainness 
and simplicity have a natural greatness. above art and 
subtlety; and therefore God made choice of many to 
write, and at several times, that by comparing them we 
may see how far they were from contriving together, and 
yet how exactly they agree in all things which men afe 
concerned to believe. Kut you say, we have many infirmi- 
ties of the Apostles discovered therein^ their heats and am* 
rnosities one against another* But I pray consider, i. 
How came you to know these things ? Is it not by their 
own writings ? And if they had been such who minded 
only their applause, had it not been as easy to have cou- 
'cealed these things ? And would they not as certainly 
b^ve done it, if that had been their aim ? If St^ Paul 
seems to boast, doth he not do it with that constraint^ 
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hiihself, as a man that is forced to do it for his dWn vindi** 
cation against malicious enemies? And who ever denied a 
man of a generous mind the liberty of speaking for him- 
. self ? 2. But suppose they had infirmities and heats am&ng 
them, doth this prove that God could not make use of 
them as his instruments to declare his truth to tho 
world ? Then it will follow, that God must never reveal 
bis will by men, but by voices from heaven, or angels, or 
the assumption of the human nature by the divine. But, 
if God be not denied the liberty of employing mere men, 
we cannot find so great evidences of piety and zeal, of hu- 
mility and self-denial, of patience and magnanimity, of 
innocency and universal charity in any men, as were 
in the Apostles; and therefore did appear with the most 
proper characters of embassadors from heaven. And I 
dare venture the comparison of them with the best philo- 
sophers, as to the greatest and most excellent virtues, for 
which they were the most admired, notwithstanding the 
mighty difference as to their education ; allowing but the 
same truth as to the story of the New Testament, which 
we yield to Xenophon, or Diogenes Laertius, or any other 
writers concerning them. 

" But what is it then which you object against the-writ- 
ings of the New Testament, to make them inconsistent 
with the wisdom of God ? I find but two things in the 
papers you sent me. i . fVant of the continuance of the 
power of miracles^ which you say is promised, Mark xvi. 
17. a. The number of the Beast in the Revelations. But, 
good Sir, consider what it is to call in question a Divine 
revelation for such objections as these are ? Must there be 
no revelation, unless you understand every prophecy, or 
the extent of every promise ? Be not so injurious to your 
own soul, for the sake of such objections, to cast away 
the great assurance which the Christian religion gives us, 
as to 'the pardon of sin upon repentance here, and eternal 
happiness in another world. Would you reject all the 
writings of Plato, because you do no more understand 
some part of his Timaeus than the number of 666 ? You 
must have a very nice faith that can bear with no difficulties 
at all, so that if there be but one or two hard things that 
you cannot digest, you must throw up all the best food 
you have taken ; at this rate you must starve your body, 
as well as ruin your soul. But of these places after- 
wards. 

•3. I have hitherto removed the grounds of suspicion; I 
now come to shew the positive testimonies of their since- 

B ba 
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riiey ..wbiob tbe Aposllea shewed ; virbi«b y^H^ J^b^n 
tbia were ever given.to any other matter of /acji; in th^ 
w«dd. I will then suppose the whole truth pf the Phri^n 
tiMk doctrine to be reduced to this qd^ uiattcir of focl# 
whether Christ did rise from the dAaA.or mot For (^ 
I have said already) it is plaiu tbe Apostles put the xn^Snk 
fierce of all that they sa^ upon the Itrutb of this:; and 
often declared that they were appointed to be the. witr. 
neases of tbis thinff. I^ow let us consider bOw it .is poa*. 
sible for men to give the highest assucancis. of th^ since* 
rity to others) and that must be either by ^ivingithe.utr^ 
iQpst testimony that men caa^ve^ pr by givii^ spmc^tesn. 
timony above that of men> which cannot deceive ; which 
is tbe testimony of God. ■ .* . . 

I. Tbey gave the utmost testimony that mere mett 
cpuld £^ve of their fidelity. L know.no better .wiiy use 
have for a full assurance as to any human testimony^ th&fk. 
to consider what tbose circum^anoes are which are ge**/ 
nerally allowed to accompany truth; and if we baveithe. 
concurrence of all these, we have as much, as can b^: 
expected; for nothing that depends ^n testimony: cai^ he- 
proved by mathematical demonstration. But. optwith- 
standing. jtbe want of this, either w.e, may have aufficitnt 
ground to assent to truth upon testimony, or.thece wn.bp', 
no.difierence known, between, truth and falsehood-by bn->/ 
man testimony ; which overthrows all judicial proceedinfiBg 
among men : the justice whereof doth suppose not onq^ 
the veracity of human testimony, but that it may be: 
so discerneo by others, that they may safely rely upon iu 
Now the: main things to be regarded as tp the truthof hn- . 
man. testimony, are these, i. If .men testify, nothing. bul^ 
what tbey saw. .a. If they testify it at no long distimoe 
of time from the thin^ done. 3. If tbey testify it plainly^ 
and without doubtfol expressions. 4. If a great niunbeil; 
agree in the same testimony, c. If. they part with all. 
that is valuable to mankind, rather than deny the truth 
of what they have, testified. And where all these concur,, 
itjis; hardly possible to suppose greater evidence, to :be 
giveri of the truth of a thing; and now I shall ishew that 
aH these do exactly agree to jthe Apostles* testimony con- 
cerning the resurrection of Christ. . 

li They testified nothing but, what. they saw them-v 
selves. The laws of natiobs do> suppose that ^eater- 
credit is to be given to eye-witnesses than to any otbersi; 
thence the rule in the civil law, Testimmnm die auditu re^ 
gulariter mn vakf. Because, siay the! Civ^na and^iGa* 
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noiiists, witnesses are to testify the truth, and not barely the 
possibility of things. That which men see^ they can testi- 
fy whether they are or not : that which men only h^ftr, 
May be or not be ; and their testimony is not of the 
&ct|but is looked on as more uncertain^ and ought to 
bave greater allowances given it ; but the Apostles t€^ti- 
iSed only what they saw and handled^ and tliat after the 
niost scrupulous enquiry into the truth of Christ's body, 
ftnd after many doubts and suspicions an)ong thehiselves 
about it; so that ihey did not seem hastily and rashly fb 
(believe what thty afterwards declared to the worldv NoNv 
a body w^s a proper object of sense, and no trial cdul41>e 
'greater cnr more accurate than theirs was, not any s^Stfs- 
iaction fuller than putting their fingers into the Very 
wounds of the pierced side. * " ' 

a. They did not stay till the circumstances might hkve 
Blipt out of their memories, before they testified tteese 
thiligs, but very soon after, while the impression of them 
was fresh upon them. If they had let these matters 
alone for any long time, the Jews would have ask^ 
them presently, If these things were true, why did we 
not hear of them as soon as they were done ? Therefore 
we see the Apostles on the very day of Pentecost, a little 
after Christ's ascension to heaven, openly and boldly de^ 
<^re the truth of these things, not in private corners 
among a few friends, but in the most solemn meeting iX 
thrir nation from all parts; which was the worst duie 
that could have been chosen, if they had any intention to 
deceive. 

3. They testify it in as plain a manner as is possible, 
on ' purpose to prevent all mistakes of their meaning. 
This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are u/tf-Acttii.si, 
nesses; therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, ^^' 
that God halh made that sarne JesuSy whom ye have cruci'^ 
fM, both Lord and Christ. Men that had a mind to de- 
ceive, would have used some more general and doUbtfUl 
words than these were. ^ * 

*' 4. If this had been testified by one single witness, the 
wofid would have suspected the truth or his tedtimbn^ ; 
for, accoi^ding to the rule itt the civil law, in the caise of 
testimony, Fox unius, vox nullius est : but this vvas t^sti^ 
led by very many ; not merely by the twelve ApoStJtef^i 
But by five hundred at once ; among whom some might 
be 'supposed t^ have so much honesty, or at lea^'caprol6 
af hsitig persuaded to have discovered the it^po^ttnT^, if 
^y hra itrihe least suspected saiy. 
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5. But that which adds the greatest weight to* all this 
is, that there was not one of all the Apostles, and searoe 
any one of the rest, but exposed themselves to the utmost 
hazards' and dangers, rather than deny or retract the 
truth of what they had witnessed. If the people had 
been careless and indifferent about religion, it is possible 
men might have gone on in a lie so long, till they had 
gotten interest enough to maintain it 1 but no sooner did 
the Apostles appear, witnessing these things, but they 
met with an early and vigorous opposition, and that from 
the chiefest men in power, who made it their business to 
suppress them. Now in this case they were put to this 
choice, if they would renounce or conceal the truth of 
what they testified, they might presently enjoy ease, aad^ 
it may be, rewards too ; but if they went on, they must 
look tor nothing but the sharpest persecution ; and. this 
they met with almost in all places : and is it conceivable 
that men should be so fond of a lie to forsake ^1 and (ci» 
low it, and at last to take up their cross for it ? If credit 
and interest in the hearts of people might carry a man on 
a great way in the delusion, yet he would be loth to die 
for it ; and yet there was never a one of the Apostles but 
ventured his life for the truth of this ; and all but one^ 
they tell us, did suffer martyrdom for it. I pray, Sir, 
consider, where you ever meet with any thing like this, 
that so many men should so resolutely die for what them- 
selves at the same time knew to be a lie : and that they 
must certainly do, if it were all a contrivance of their own 
beads. 

2. But although in these things they went as high as it 
was possible for human testimony to go, yet they had 
soioething beyond all this ; which was a concurrence of 
a Divine testimony, in the miraculous gifts and operations 
of the Holy Ghost. And this we assert to be the high- 
est testimony that can be given in the world of the truth 
of any thing ; because God will not employ his power to 
deceive the world. And as all other truth hath a criterion 
prQper to it, so this seems to be the proper criterion 
of a Divine testimony, that it hath the power of miracles 

foing along with it. For if we do suppose God to make 
novvn his mind to the world, it is very reasonable to 
lielieve there should be some, distinguishing note of what 
Is idfiiifiediately from God, and what comes only from the 
inventions of men; and what can be more proper to dis- 
tinguish what comes Irom God, and what from men, than 
to see those thin^ done which nojie but. God can do? 
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But against this you object several things, which I shall 
easily and briefly answer. 

1. You cannot tell what it is that miracles do attest $ 
not all tkeir doctrine^ since Paul said, some was not from 
the Lord. Answ Miracles do attest the veracity of the 
speaker^ and by consequence the truth of the doctrine; not 
that you should believe that to be from the Lord^ which he 
said was not ; but that which he said was from the Lord. 
But when he makes such a distinction himself, it is very 
unreasonable to urge that as an argument, that' he had 
tithing from the Lord : it is much rather an argument of 
his canciour and ingenuity, that he would not pretend to 
Divine revelation when he had it not. 

2. You would have it signified what doctrine it is which 
is attested by miracles, since the doctrines of Scripture lie in 
heaps and confusion. Answ. To what purpose should any 
doctrines be singled out to have the seal of miracles set to 
them, since it is their Divine commission to teach and de- 
clare the will of God, which is sealed by it ? And what 
they did so teach and declare, is easily known by their 
writings. 

3* But why do not miracles still contimte? Answ. Be- 
cause there are no persons employed to teach any new 
doctrines ; and no promise of Scripture doth imply any 
more: for the signs which were to follow them that 
believe, were such as tended to the first confirmation 
of the Christian faith ; which being effected, their use 
ceased : and so to ask why God doth not continue a 
gift of miracles, to convince men that the former were 
true, is to the same purpose as to ask why God doth 
not make a new sun, to satisfy Atheists that he made 
the old ? 

4. But doth not the Scripture say, that wonders are not 
always to be taken as confirmations of the truth of doctrine, 
since false prophets may work wonders, Deut. xiii. i, 
Answ. That signifies no more than that wonders are not 
to be believed against the principles of natural religion, or 
revealed religion already confirmed by greater miracles; 
and that those who would value such a particular sign 
above all the series of miracles their religion was first 
established by, may be justly left to their own delusions. 
You might as well object the lying wonders of the man 
of Sin, against all the miracles of Christ and his Apo- 
stles. • If God hath once done enough to convince men, he 
may afterwards jusdy leave them to the trial of their in- 
genuity ; as a father that hath used great care to inake 
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his son understand true coin, may afterwards sufier falae to 
be laid before him, to try whether he will mind bis heuig 
cheated or no. 

5- But ypu may yet farther demand^ IFhai the ies^ 
timony of miracles doth, stgmfy to the tvritings of the New 
Testament ? Answ, i. The miracles do sufficiently, prove 
the authority of that doctrine which was delivered by 
those who wrought miracles, as Christ and his Apostlea. 
a« If there had been the least ground to question the 
truth and authority of these writings, thev had never 
been so.univerBally received in those ages, wnen so many 
were concerned to enquire into the truth of these things; 
for we see several of the books were a long time ex- 
amined, and at last,- when no sufficient reason could be 
broi:^ht against tbein,'.they were received by those 
Qhurches which at first scrupled the receiving-, them. 
j\nd I am so far from thinking the doubts of the first 
ages any argument against the authority of a book, thaC^ 
by the objections of SQUf^e against some of them, I am 
thereby assured that they did not. presently receive any 
book, because it went under the name of an Apostolicsu 
Writing: as I am the more confirmed in the, belief of 
the resurrection of Christ, because some of the disciples 
were at first very doubtful about it. 

6. You may, yet ask, /^a/ doth all this signify to the 
ivritings of the Old Testarnent, which were vmtten at ^ 
longer distance of timsfrom us, and in a more ignorant age 
^.the world f Answ* There cannot b^ a more evident 
proof of the Old Testament, than by the New ; for if 4he 
Kew be true, the Old must be«o, which Avas. confirmed 
so plainly and evidently by it.; our Saviour and his Apor 
sties appealing to Moses and the Prophets on all occasions^ 
So that the same miracles which prove their testimony 
true, do at the. same. time. {>|x>ve th& Divine authority oi 
tbe Old Testanientf since.it, is so expressly said in the 
New, That holy rnen of , God did speak as they were rnoved 
by the Holy p7iost^ . , ,. . . ,., 

. But after all this, you urge, that you have discovered 
iuqb ^ings in th^e , writings as, /covild. not come fixm 
God, as, ,., ^ ^,. .. .,..; . f ,j ,-.; . . .....i.. 

, ^, Cofitradictions in them. a.. Same things incmsisleni 
^ith thf wisdom'. of God* 3* Promisfps made that r 9f/ere 
never Juytlledp 4. Things so ph^reas* no ^ne can teil the 
meantng of ihem^. Under thes?. four he«4$ I. shall .^ca-» 
9>ine,l^ par;ticjular iaU^atiotftS ypu bring; agiiipst ^ 

S9ript^feSJ, .,, ,,.„... ;. ;; ,;; - .^. . .. jji^i ,, ^:, : v:^ :j. 
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• I* Under the bead of contradictions, you insist on the 
prf^pkecji^ Gen. xv. 13, 14, 15, 16. made to Abraham^ con-- ' 
iteming his posterity, compared with the aecomplishment 
mentioned £xod. xii. 40, 41. And the force of your ar- 
gument lies in this. That the prophecy in Genesis doth 
imply that the servitude of the children of Israel in Egypt 
was to be 40 years $^ or 430 saith Exod. but both these are 
repugnant to ^her places of Scripture, which make their 
(cdfode in Egypt not to exceed %i^ years; or at the highest, 
ly the nurnver of generations, could not exceed 350 years, 
stretching them to. the utmost advantage. To this which 
you lay so much weight upon, I answer distinctly, 

I. By your own ^ confession, supposing the 430 years 
to be^n from the covenant made with Abraham, the ac- 
oooiplishment, mentiotied Exod. xii. 40. doth fall out 
exactly in the time of the children of Israel's going out 
of Egypt; for you have proved from Scripture, that, 
from the covenant with Abraham to Jacob's being- In 
£^ypt> were {I15 ^ears; to which jrou add, that Coath 
hemg supposed five years old at tlte going into Egypt; and 
4hat at 70 years he begat Amram, and t/iat Amram at yo 
Jfegat Moses, ta which Moseys 80 years being •itddedi makes 
up the other aij years; whereby we have the fhll 430 
years, by your own computation. Now, Sir, I pray con- 
^der what reason you have to charge the Scripture with 
pontradiction, in a matter yourself acknowledges so ex- 
actly accomplished in this way of computation. 
*. 2. But you say, iAe words will not bear this ; because 
they speak of tlie 400 years to expire in their servitude t|r 
J&gypt. Aosw. For this we must coitsider the import- 
ance of }:he(WX>rds both«i« .Genesis and.£xodud. There is 
not a word of Egypt mentioned in Genesis; but only m 
general it is said, Thy seed shall be a stranger in the land 
that is not theirs, aid shall serve them, and they shaU 
iffiict them 400 years i and it will conduce very much to 
the light understanding this prodiecy, to consider the 
main scope and design of it; which was not to tell Abra*- 
bam bow long they should be in servitude td the EgytK 
tians, but how long it would be before his seed Would 
mme to the . possession of the promised land : and it 
seisms Abraham, by the <(uestion. Gen. xv. 7, 8. did ex4 
p0ct to. have the inheritance of this land in Hs own tii0e* 
To this therefore God answers, by telling him he meant 
no; such thing, but it was kitended fpr \ii% seed, and that 
n<it> suddenly nether, for they were to tarry till4ht int* 
qMy.ofthe AvioHtes should be full, which would riot be 
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till the fourth generation ; and then his seed should, after 
400 years, come to the possession of the promised land; but 
in the mean time they were to sojourn in a land that was 
not theirs, and to meet with many hardships and difficulties. 
This is plainly the scope of this prophecy, and, by at- 
tending to it, the great objections presently appear with- 
out force; for the land of Canaan, notwithstanding the 
promise, was by the Patriarchs themselves looked on as 
a land wherein they were strangers. So Abraham saith, 
Gen. xxiii. 4. lam a stranger and a sojourner with you; 
and which is more remarkable in the blessing of Jacob 
by Isaac, to whom the promise was made, it is said, And 
give thee the blessing oj Abraham to thee, and to thy seed, 
ihat thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, which God gave unto Abraham, Gen. xxviii. 4. 
Where the very same word is used concerning Jacob, 
that, is expressed in the prophecy, Gen. xv. 13. So that 
the Patriarchs looked on themselves as strangers in the 
land of Canaan so long after the promise made, and after 
the increase of the seed of Abraham ; and therefore the 
land of Canaan was called Terra Peregrinationum, the 
land wherein they were strangers, Gen. xxxvi. 7. xxxvii. i. 
And when God was calling the people of Israel together 
out of Egypt, yet then the land of Canaan was called 
by the very same title, the land of their pilgrimage, 
wherein they were strangers, Elxod. vi. 45 and Ps. cv. 9, 
10, IT, la, 13. where we have a full account of the pro- 
mise made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, concerning the 
inheritance of that land, it is said, that they were few, and 
strangers in it, when they went from one nation to another, 
from one kingdom to another people: which doth fully ex- 
i^n the meaning of the prophecy in Genesis, and that it 
IS not to be restrained to the servitude of the people of 
Israel in Egypt, but to be understood of their state of 
pilgrimage for 400 years, wherein they were to suiier 
great hardships before they should come to the inherit- 
ance of Canaan. This is no forced or unnatural exposition 
of the words, as you seem to suggest ; but, to my appre- 
hension, very plain and easy, if we attend to the main 
scope and design of them, which was to acquaint Abraham 
how long it would be before the prophecy were accom- 
plished, and what the condition or his seea should be the 
mean time, viz. That they should have no land which they 
should call their own by inheritance all that time, but they 
shmdd be exposed to great hardships, yea even to servUude; 
but 'that nation, wlSnn they .should serve, should at last 
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suffer for their ill usage of them, and they should come out 
of that captivity with great distance; and all this to be 
done in the fourth generation of the AmoriteSy when their 
iniquities should he arrived at the full height. All which 
particulars were so remarkably accomplished at such a 
distance of ffme, and under such improbable circum* 
stances, that this very prophecy were enough to convince 
an unprejudiced mind that it came from Divine inspira- 
tion. For where do we meet with any thing like this in 
the histories of other nations^ viz. a prophecy to be ac* 
compHshed 400 years after, and the very manner fore« 
told, which no human conjecture could reach to, since 
the manner of deliverance of the people of Israel out of 
their captivity in Egypt, was to all human appearance so 
impossible a thing, especially at such a time, when the 
spirits of the people were sunk apd broken by so long a 
slavery : and not only the manner foretold, but the ac* 
complishment happened to a day, according to Exodus 
xii. 41. And it came to pass at the end of the 430 years, 
even the selfsame day it came to tasSy that all the hosts of 
the Lord went out from the land of Egypt. But against 
this you object, that the sojourning is spoken of the cAti- 
dren of Israel in Egypt for 4^0 years; which cannot hold 
good any ways ; since, to make it up, the times of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, must be taken in, who could not be called 
the children of Israel, Answ. For the 430 years, I grant, 
that, according to St. Paul, they did commence from the 
covenant made to Abraham, Gal. iii. 17. and that the 400 
years began from Isaac's being owned for the promised 
seed ; between which time the thirtjr years were passed: 
and all appearance of difficulty is avoided, if we admit the 
reading of the best copies of the LXX. which is in these 
words : 'H 11 tsrapo/xiyo'i^ rcov ujouv *\<rpoai\, %v mapaxy^av h yp 
Alyoirra, xa) iv yfi Xaveuiv, avro) xa) ol fffaripif avroov In) rt- 
rpakocrtot rpwexovra. Now the sojourning of the children of Is- 
rael, who dwelt in Egypt and Canaan, they and their fa- 
thers, was 430 years. This is the reading of our Alexan- 
drian copy, anil the Complutensian, and that of Aldus^ 
and of. Eusebius in his Chronicon, and of St. Jerome in 
his. translation of it; and of the Church in St. August- 
tine's time^ and afterwards ; and lest any should reject 
this as a late interpolation, or gloss, received into the 
text, besides these testimonies of the antiquity of it, we 
find the very same in the Samaritan copy, which the 
enemies of it do allow to be as ancient as our Saviour's 
time. . And . that which very much confirms the troth of 
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this reading is, that the Jews themselves follow the 
sense of it, who are the most eager contenders for the 
authority of the Hebrew copy; who all agre^; that the 
beginning of the computatioii of the 430 years is to be 
taken before the children of Israel's gcHng into Egypt; 
and Menasseh Ben Israel contends with many others, 
that the 430 years did begin from the promise nude to 
Abraham, and the 400 from the time of Isaac, to whieh 
. their most ancient books of chronology do agree: and to 
the same purpose speak both Philo Judaeus and Josephus; 
who although in one place he seems to make the Israelites^ 
affliction in Egypt to have been 400 years^ yet, 'when he 
speaks more particularly of it, he makes the time oftheit 
abode in Egypt to have been only 215, and the 430 to begin 
from Abraaam*s entrance into Canaan. The Targum of 
Jonathan begins the 430 from the vision of Abraham,- and 
the 4Cp from the birth of Isaac ; all which I mention, to 
let you see that the Jews themselves do in sense concur 
with the Samaritan and Greek copy; and therefore we 
have more reason to suspect something left out in the 
present Hebrew, than any thing aAdta in those copies. 
But doth not this take off from the authoriiy of the Scrips 
lure? Not at all: for the only question is about the true 
rea/cUng ; and having the consent of the Samaritan, Alex- 
andrian, and other copies of the LXX, and of the ancient 
Church, and of the Jews themselves, as to the sehse of it, 
we have reason to look on this as the truer reading; 
which is making no addition to the Scripture, either as to 
persons or places, but only producing the more authentic 
€6py : muoh less is this adding or changing as we please ; 
for if we did this without so much authority as we have 
for it, you might as easily reject it as We produce it. 
' 3* After all this, I do not see theinl^hty force of your 
reason to charge the Scripture with contradiction, sup- 
posing the 400 years were to be spent in the servitude of the 
children of Israel in Egypt. I confess, when I found the 
Scripture so boldly, so frequently charged with no less 
than contradiction, I expected something like demonstrs^ 
tion in the case, especially in this' place which yob chbse 
to put in the front of all : but I do not find any thing like 
such a proof of a contradiction, supposing we should 
allow the 400 years to be spent in Egypt. Yes, say you, 
Coath was five years old when he came down into Egypt; 
and when he iioa lived there sixty 'five years, he begat Am^ 
ram,' and Amram, being seventy years old, begat Moses; 
io which Moses's eighty years betng added, we' have only 
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%i^ years. But since die Scripture dotb not assign the 
particular age of any of these when they begat their 
children, I see no imposMbility or repugnancy in the sup- 
position^ that 400 years should pass from - Levi's going 
into ^E^pt to the eightieth of Moses, any more than 
fixnn Salmon's entrance into Canaan to the time of 
I>ayid; for no more are reckoned in Scripture than fioaz> 
the son of Salmon by Raab, and Obea, and Jesse: so 
that, by the same way this latter may be explained, the 
former may be so too. If it be said. That either they le^-- 
gQt their children at a great age^ or that the Scripture in 
ge^oiogies doth not set down all the intermediate parents^ 
but onh/. the most eminent (as Caleb is called the son op 
Esron, «i Chron. ii. 9, i8* although there was at Uast'cne- 
hHween them^ the very same answer will serve to clear 
this part of the chronology of Scripture from any ap- 
p^rance of contradiction. These things you mi^ht have- 
found more largely deduced, and fully, handled, by those- 
learned persons who have undertaken to clear the chro^ 
nology of Scripture; who were men of more judgment, 
than iroqi any difficulty of this nature to call in ques- 
tion the truth and auttiority of the sacred Scriptures.' 
And although the opinions of cbronologers are like the 
city clocks, which seldom agree, yet some come nearer^ 
the. time of the day than others do ; and thetefore you 
ought to examine and compare them, before you pro^ 
nounoe so peremptorily about contradictions in Scriptufe>* 
which you have no reason to do till you find that no one* 
hypothesis among them will serve to free the Scripture • 
m>m contradiction : for otherwise you do but blame the 
sun, because you cannot make the clocks agree. 

This is all 1 ean find ki your papers under the head of- 
contradictions; and I leave you now soberly tocohsideir. 
whether this place did afford you sufficient ground for so 
heavy a charge: but if you say, you have a great many 
more by you^ but you sent me this only for a trial of -my 
skilly before you send any more, I beseech you. Sir, ta 
consider, 

I. How easily things do appear to be contradictions 
to Weak, or unstudied, or prejudiced minds, which after 
due consideration appear to be no such things. 'A deep 
ptejudice finds a contradiottpn in «very thing ; wbersi^ in ' 
trutli nothing but ill* will, and impatience of ^onside¥ing^- 
nitade any tlui^,it may^ be, which they quarrel at, appear ' 
tQ.be so. . If I had been of such^a quaiYelsonie humo^f) i- 
would have undertaken to have found 6u£ mote contra- ' 
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dictions in your papers than you imagine, and' y^t ydu 
might have been confident you bad been guilty of none 
at all. When I consider the great paiins, and learning, 
and judgment, which hath been shewn by the Christian 
writers in the explication of the Scriptures ; and the raw, 
itidigested objections which some love to make against 
them ; if I were to judge of things barely by the fitness 
of .persons to judge of them, the disproportion between 
these would appear out of all comparison. A mod^t 
man would, in any thing of this nature, say with himself, 
methinks if there were such contradictions in the Bible, as 
now seem to me, so many persons of incomparable abili- 
ties, in the first and latter ages of the Christian Church, 
who have made it their business to enquire into these 
things, would have discerned them before me : and yet 
they retained a mightjr veneration for the Scriptures, 
as coming from God himself; and therefore it may be 
only weakness of judgment, want of learning, or some se- 
cret prejudice, may make me suspect these things; or 
else I must suspect the^ honesty of all those persons who 
have pretended such a devotion to the Scriptures, and yet 
have Delieved them full of contradictions. 

a* Wherein the contradiction appears. Is it in the 
main and weighty parts of the religion revealed herein ? 
or is it only in some smaller circumstances as to time and 
place? The great thing you are to look after, are the 
matters those Scriptures tell you your salvation depends 
upon; and if there be a full consent and agreement 
therein, you find enough for you to believe and practise. 
And if some contradictions should still appear to you 
in smaller matters, what follows from thence, but only 
that the same care was not taken about little as about 
great thin^? And you ought to set that appearance 
of contradiction in small matters together with the real 
consent in the things of the highest importance; and 
from thence rather to infer that this was no combination 
or design to deceive others; for such persons take the 
greatest care to prevent suspicion by tneip. exactness in 
every minute circumstance; and sometimes the over- 
much care to prevent suspicion doth raise it the more. 

3. What ways have been used by men of judgment 
a|id learning, to clear those places from the charge of 
cpntradictioa. For not one of the objections you can 
start now, but hath been considered over and over, and 
all the difficulties that belong to it examined: if you wili 
not take the pains to do this, it is plain you do not desire 
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satisfaction^ but only 8^k for a pretenee to cavil ; espe- 
cially if you only search the weakest or most injudicious 
writers on the Scriptures, and endeavour to expose their 
opinions, without taking notice of what others have said> 
with more clear and evident reason. This shews either 
want of judgment in choosiiig such expositors, or want 
of candour and fair dealing, and a desire of taking any 
advantage against the Scriptures. 

4. How hard a matter it is for us, at this distance, to 
understand exactly the grounds of chronology, or the 
manner. of computation of times used so long ago: and 
therefore in all difficulties of this nature, we ought to 
make the fairest allowances that may be, considering 
withal, tjpat escapes and errors are nowhere more easily 
committed by transcribers, than in numbers : and that it 
is a very unreasonable thing that a book, otherwise de- 
serving to be thought the best book in the world, should 
be scorned and rejected, because th^e appears some 
difference in the computation of times. We. do not so 
exactly know the manner of the Hebrew chronology, nor 
the nature of their year, or intercalations, nor the cus- 
toms of their genealogies, nor the allpwance to be made 
for interregnums, so as to be able to define pereonptorUy 
in these things ; but it is sufficient to shew that there is 
no improbability in the accounts that are given ; and no 
sufficient reason can be drawn from thence to reject tht 
authority of the Scriptures. 

2. I come to consider the places you object, €is coip- 
taining things inconsistent with the wtsdom or goodness of 
God, according to a rational persuasion; and those are ei- 
ther, I. Prom the laws of Moses, a. From the eospre$§ 
story of the Bible, or actions of the prophets. 

I. Prom the laws of, Moses: Your first objection is. 
from Exod. xxi. 7. where a man is supposed to sell his. 
daughter; which, you say, it is incredible to believe thai 
God should permit^ because it implies unnatural aff^ection 
and covetousness in the father. But, Sir, i. You do not 
consider that this is barely a provisional law, and is. not 
the permission of the thing, so much as the regulation of 
it, supposing it to be done^ i. e. in case a man should part 
with bis interest in his daughter to another person, upon 
an extraordinary case of necessity,, as the Jews understand 
it ; yet then she was not to .be in the condition of ,a ser- 
vant, but to be either betrothed to the person who re- 
ceived, her, pr to his son; which was intended for tb^ 
restraint of protmiscuous. buying and selling daughters^ 
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merely for tbe satisfaction of lust< f be Jews^ who ceN 
fainly best understood their o^^m judicial laws/da.say, tilat 
this was never to be done but where there ^as a pHs* 
sumption of such a betrothing ; for no man could sell bb 
daughter to those to whom it was unlawful to marry by 
Aetr law ; so that this was looked on as a kindof espotr^ 
sals of a young girl, taken into wardship by another; but 
so, that if she were not betrothed, she was to remain het 
m years during her minority, as the Jews undarstand it, 
wai/dSB she were tedeeraed, or set 'free, or the jubilee 
came, or the master died, or the time of her minority ex- 
pired. 

2. The case of necessity being supposed^ it bath bee» 
thought lawfol for parents to make ^dvantage«by their 
chiklren, not only by the Jews, but by other nations, who' 
have been in the greatest esteem fer^wisdom. Fety by 
the law of the Twelve Tables amon^ the ' Romans, the 
iadier had the liberty of selling h)S son three times 
for his own advantage, as Dionysius HalicamaSseM-'re*^ 
lates; and before that time it was not only in use among 
the Romans, but in such esteem among them, that, upon 
the review of their laws, the Decemviri durst not leave it 
out: but, by one of the laws of Numa Pompilius, Ikwsts 
restrained to times before marriage ; for iii case the sott^ 
bad the &ther*s consent to marry, he could not sell him 
afterwards, as the same author tells us. This law con*^ 
tinned in force among them till' Christianity prevailed 
in the Roman emfHre ; for although thete werea prohibi- 
tion of Diocletian against it, yet that sighrfied ndthihg, til^ 
Constantine took cute that such indig^r^ parents should be 
relieved out of the public charge..: Coil; Theodos/l.xi. tit.' 
27. 2. AndTyet after this the^ custom did continue, when'- 
tbe parents were iti gresct* want, - as< appeftrs by a law; 
df Tneodosius, Cod* iii. tit. ^i Omn&s*qu9S parentum fm* 
sm^mdafortuna in serviimmdum victwm.requirwit addiacifj 
ingenuitAli fristinc^ refotmentun Atid it farther appearSj' 
tli^even in Cdnstan tine's time, notwrthstandihg nic'laW^ 
made > by him, « parents 'would still, when they though^ 
themselves overonarged'v^ith cMldren^ part with their in-' 
terest-in them to others for advantage; but it was chiefly 
wlii)e they were sanguinolentiy as the law expresses it, i. e;' 
near born. Cod/ Theod.- 1. v. tit.* 8;"< By the laws of, 
Athen^ befer^ 'Sdlpn^s> time/ parents might sell' their* 
cbHdren, as Sf^ars'by Plutarehj in'/' his Life; and the 
same ' I%ilostratus reports of the Phrygians, L iii. Vit'.'* 
ApoUoii* Tyan* and thd like. custom do» obtain among* 
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the Chinese to this day, if persons do think themselves 
unable to bring up their children theaiselves. . And there 
arert^i^o things to be said for it. i. The natural obliga- 
tion lying on children to provide for their parents in ne- 
cessity^ by any way they are able. a. Thb probability of 
better education under more able persons ; and therefore 
the Thebans had a law, That parents, in case of poverty ^MWxn. 
were to bring their children to the magistrate^ as soon^V/^^^* 
as they were bom, who put them out to such as were judged ' "' ^' '' 
fit to bring thent up, and to have their service for their rc- 
ward. 

But however, you say, this place implies a toleration of 
having many wives; because it is said, if he take him an^ 
other wife, ver. lo. I do not deny that the MosaicaJ law 
did suppose the practice of polygamy ; but as it doth no* 
where expressly allow it, neither doth it expressly con- 
demn itt And although we say, the Christian law is far 
more excellent, which reduceth marriage to its first insti- 
tution, yet you will find it a hard matter to prove such a 
permission of , polygamy as this was, to be so repugnant to 
the law and principles of nature, as from thence to infer, 
that this law of Moses could not be frohi God. You might 
have said the same about the matter of divorce, which 
was permitted them, Christ saith, for the hardness of 
their hearts: :vvhich shews that God doth not always re- 
quire that from men which is best pleasing to himself; 
and that, as to his political government, he may not always 
punish that which is not so pleasing to him. 

The next law you (quarrel at is that, Deut xxii. 13, &c. 
about, the trial of virginity ; which you object against as 
immodesty and uncertain, and therefore unbecoming the wis-- 
dom of God, So, many customs of those elder times of 
the world, and of the Eastern parts, to this day seem very 
strange to us, that are not so well acquainted with the 
reasons of them. Methinks it better becomes our mo- 
desty, in such cases, to question our understanding those 
customs, than presently to cast so much disparagement 
on the author of them* Jf you had been offended at the 
literal sense of those words, many of the Jews themselves 
say, they are to be understood figuratively of the evidence 
that was to be brought and laid open before the judges 
on behalf of the defamed person. And both Josephus 
and Philo omit the laying open the cloth. But supposing 
it to be taken in, thte plainest literal sense, I have two 
things to say in vindication of this law. i. That how- 
ever uncertain some physicians have thought that way of 
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trial to have been in these |>ans of the w<Mrld ; yet it is 

fenetally agreed to have held for the Eastern pem, 
y the most skilfol physicians among the Arabians : and 
a custom of the same nature is said by good authors 
to have been observed amon^ the Egyptians, and other 
Africans, as well as the Arabians ; so that this could not 
be thought so strange or immodest among the inhabitants 
of those parts : and it is very probable that some particu- 
]ars> as to the practice of these laws, are not set down, 
which might very much tend to die certainty of them, as 
the age of the married persons, which was most likely 
then, as it is to this day m the Eastern parts, very earlv; 
the Jews say at twelve years old, which would make toe 
trial more certain. - a. As to the modesty of it, you are 
to consider that the law was intended to keep persons 
from unjust defamations, and such a way of trial was 
therefore pitched upon to deter persons m>m su^^h de- 
fiimations ; which men might otherwise have been more 
ready to, because of the liberty of divorce, and the advan- 
tage they had in saving the dower, if they could prove 
the party vitiated before marriage ; therefore all the proof 
of that nature was to be passed soon after the consumma^ 
tion of marriage^ which being agreed then by all the 
friends, there was to be no liberty left for defamation 
afterwards; but in case any man should be guilty of 
itj the producing those evidences, which before they ^ere 
agreed-upon, should be sufficient to clear the innooenoy 
of the party accused. And therefore I look on this law, 
as the Jews do on that of the rebellious son, of which 
they say, that there is no instance of the pmctice of it ; 
the penalty threatened being so effectual to prevent the 
occasion of it. 

And such, in a great measure^ I suppose the other law 
mentioned by you to have been, viz. of the waiH" of 
jec^ust/, which you make so strange a matter of; and 
think it savours too much of a design to gratVy the jealous 
humour of the Jewish nation. But you might have put a 
fairer construction upon it, viz. that it was intended to 
prevent any occasion of suspicion beinff given to the hus*- 
band, by too much familianty with other persons ; since 
the law allowed so severe a trial, in case the wife, after 
admonition, did not forbear such suspected familiarity ; 
but if you had looked on the law as it is. Num. v. 12^ 
i3> &c- you would have found that the design of it was to 
keep women from committing secret adultery, by so severe 
a penalty ; yet withal, allowing so much to a reasonable 
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suspicion, (for so the Jews understand it, with many cau- 
tions and limitations,) that, rather than married persons 
fthould live under perpetual jealousies, he appointed this 
extraordinary way of trial, whereby adultery was most 
severely punished, and the honour of innocency publicly 
vindicated ; which certainly are not ends at all unbecoming 
due conceptions of God. 

The last of the Jewish laws which you quarrel with, is, 
4he prohibition of usury, in several places of Moses's law 
mnd the Psalms. And from hence you fall into a long 
discourse to prove the laufulness of usury : but to what 
purpose I beseech yoii ? For you were to prove that God 
could never forbid it ; you might have spared your pity 
for men^ as you think, blinded with superstition^ and 
cheated with neuf and airy notions. For by all that I can 
see by these papers, some pretended ehemies to supersti- 
tion nave no better eyes than their neighbours, and are as 
easily cheated with groundless fancies and airy imagina^ 
tions. The only thing to the business in that long dis*- 
course is this, that you cannot imagine that Ood should 
make a law so much to man's inconvenience ^ and forbid him 
so nice and indifferent a thing as moderate increase of profit 
by letting out of money, when it is allowed upon lands, 
houses, and trade, &c. To this I answer, That the prohi- 
bition of usury to the Jewish nation was upon political 
grounds peculiar to the constitution of that people) as 
appears by the words of the law, Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 
Thou shalt not lend to usury unto thy brother-^unto a 
Stranger thou mayest lend upon usury. But none of the 
laws which are founded upon common and moral reasons 
have such limitations as this ; for God would never have 
said. Thou shalt not commit adultery with thy brother's 
wife, but with the wife of a stranser thou mayest. But 
there was this particular reason for the prohibition of 
usury to the Jewish nation. It pleased God to fix their 
habitation, not upon the sea-side, as Tyre and Sidon 
stood, but within land, where they had no conveniencies 
of trading ; but the riches of the nation lay in agriculture 
sad pasturage ; in which the returns of money are neither 
BO quick nor so advatitageous to make sufficient compen- 
sation for the interest of the money in the time they have 
it J for the main thing valuable in money is the advanta^ 
die borrower makes of it ; and where that is great, it 
seems reasonable that the person whose the money is, 
should have a proportionable share of the advantage made 
by it J but where persons borrow only for present occa- 
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siom to supply their necessities, there it is only ah act of 
kindness to lend, and it would be unreasonable to press 
upon, or take advantage by, another's necessities. And 
this seems to have been the case among the Jews : they 
were only the poor that wanted money for present neces- 
sities ; the rich had no way to employ it in trading, un- 
less that they lent to the Tyrian merchant^,, which it was 
lawful by their law to do- Now if they took usury 
of their own people, it must be of those whose urgent ne- 
cessity, and not nopes of a mighty increase by it, made 
them borrow, and tnerefore it was a very just and reason- 
able law to forl;>id usury among them ; which I believe 
he would never have done, if he had placed the Jews up- 
on the coasts of Phcenicia, where trading was so much in 
request. 

These are all the laws which you have picked out 
of the whole body of the Jewish law, to represent it un- 
becoming the wisdom of God, And now I pray. Sir, 
look back again upon them ; see how few, how »nall, 
how weak your objections are, and compare them with 
the weight, and justice, and prudence^ and piety, ex* 
pressed in all the rest, and I nope ydu will find cause 
to be ashamed of speaking so harshly of those laws, 
so well accommodated to those ages of the world, and 
the condition of that people for whom they were ap< 
pointed. 

2, I now consider what you object against the story of 
the Bible. 

1. That passage of Moses y £xod. xxxii. 32. Blot me out 
of thy book which thou hast written : where your design is 
to shew that Moses prayed to be damned; and that this 
was a very irrational thing, and savouring more of passion 
than of the spirit of God. But what if Moses meant no 
such thing as damnation ? As there is not any word in the 
context relating that ways ; but all the design of that 
chapter is about a temporal punishment, which was a 
present destruction of the people for their sins. And the 
book, out of which he prayed God to blot him, seems to 
me to be no other than the roll of God*s. chosen people^ 
who were to possess the land of Canaan : for so "lEb pro- 
perly signifies a roll or register. Psalm Ixix. 28. we meet 
with cz^^^n *"iDD the roll of the living, or the book of the 
living, we render it, because all ancient books were 
in the fashion of rolls. In that chapter Moses intercedes 
with God on behalf of the people, that he would make 
good his promise to them, of bringing them into the land 
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of Canaan, ver. 13. and ver, 30. he goes up to make an 
atonement for the people, i. e, as to the cutting them off in 
the wilderness ; and therefore he desires, rather than the 
people should de destroyed, that God would strike him wit 
of trie roll, that he might die in the wilderness rather than 
the people. And God gives that answer to this purpose, 
vc. 33. JVhoever hath sinned against me^ will I blot out o/" 
my look: the sense of which is the same with those worcts 
or the Psalmist, He sware in his wrath that they should not 
enter into his rest, Psalm xcv. 1 1 . And according to this 
interpretation, which is most natural and easy, all your 
long discourse, against praying to be damned, comes to 
just nothing; there being no pretence for it, either in 
the text or context. 

2. The story of Ruth doth not please you, as savouring, 
in your opinion, of a great deal x>f immodesty: but you 
would have a better opinion of it, if you consider that 
the reason of her carriage towards Boaz, in such a manner, 
was upon Naomi's telling her, that he was one to whom 
the right of redemption did belong, and by consequence, by 
their law^ was to marry her. Ruth ii. ao. And this 
Ruth pleaded to Boaz, Ruth iii. 9. By which it appears 
that she verily believed that he was legally her husband ; 
and Boaz, we see, speaks of her as one that was a virtuous 
woman, and known to be such in the whole city, ver 11. 
And he confesses he was her near kinsman ; only, he saitb, 
there was one nearer, ver. 12. By which it seems, if 
there had not, Boaz had made no scruple of the matter : 
and the Jews. say, in such marriages very little ceremony 
was required, if the next of kin did not renounce his 
right, because the law had determined the marriage be* 
fore band. If you had but considered this one thing, you 
would have spared the many observations you make oa 
this story. 

3. You object against Q, Sam. xii. 8. as too much coun^ 
tenanting either incest or adultery ; because it is said, that 
God gave to David his master's wives into his bosom: But, 
I. It is very strange to bring this place as a countenance 
to adultery, which was purposely designed to upbraid 
David with the sin of adultery ; and you will find it no 
easy matter, by the constitution of the Mosaical law, 
to prove polygamy to be adultery. . 2. The Jews give a 
fair interpretation of this place ; for they say, that the 
wife of a king could never marry after her husband's de- 
cease, as the G^mara on the title Sanhedrim expressly 
saith; although some among them follow the opinion of 
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R* Jehuda, that she might marry the succeeding king: 
but that is built chiefly on this place ; of which the rest 

Sive a better account, viz. that c=3 ; ' doth not imply 
aul's wives, but the maids of honour, or attendants on 
the court of Saul^ which all fell into David's power, and 
out of whom he might choose wives without danger of 
incest ; and even son^e of those who assert it lawful for 
one kinff to marry his predecessor's wife, yet say in this 
case of David, that the word only implies that they were 
of Saul'a family; as Merab and Michal were, but not 
Saul's wives. So that all the difficulty here arises only 
from the interpretation of an unusual word, in which we 
have much more reason to trust the Jews than other 
writers. 

4. You are much offended at Hosea's marrying an 
adulteress. But all the formidable difficulties of that 
place will presently vanish, if you allow the Prophetical 
Schemes, wherein those things are said to be done; 
which are intended only to represent in a more lively 
manner the things signified by them. And so you may 
see the Chaldee Paraphrase mlly explains this place of 
Hosea, and Maimonides purposely discourseth on the 
Prophetic Parables, and brings this as one of the instances 
of tnem ; and with him the rest of the Jewish interpreters 
agree. But you object against such a way of teaching, as 
tending to the encouragement of vke; which it is very fieur 
from, being designed to represent the odiousness of it: 
for the whole scope of the prophet is to let the people 
understand that their idolatry was as hateful to God as 
the sin of adultery, and that the consequences of it would 
be their misery and ruin. And yet that God expressed 
as much tenderness to them, as a man that was ver}' fond 
of a woman would do, in being unwilling to put her 
away, although he knew she were false to his bed : the 
former is intended in the first chapter, and the latter in 
the third. And what is there tending to immorality in 
all this } May not God make use of one vice, whose evil 
Is more notorious, to represent another by, whose evil 
they are more hardly convinced of? May not he set 
forth a degenerate people by the sons of an adulteress? 
and by the names given to them express his detestation 
of their wickedness? especially when the parabolical 
terms are so clearly explained, as they are in the second 
chapter. 

But you will say, these things are related as plain mai- 
Iters of fact; with the sevenu circumstances belonging to 
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them. It is true» they are so; but so parables use to be ; 
so was Nathan's to David; so is that of the rich man and 
Lazaruf(^in the New Testament: so is Jeremy's eoing to 
Euphrates to hide his girdk, (for it is not very likely theJer.ziii.4, 
prophf<t should be sent eighteen or twenty days' journey ^* 
into an eneniy's country for no other end;) so is Eze- 
kiel's lying on one side for 390 doysj end shading his head'^^'^iy' s* 
and heardj contrary to the law, as Maimonides observes ; ^' 
and his digging in the u/alls of the Temple at Jerusal€mfExtk.T. i. 
while he was in Babylon ; and many other things of a likeEzek. viii. 
nature, which are set forth with as punctual a narration of** 
circumstances as this of Hosea; and yet they were only 
figurative expressions. We, that are accustomed to an- 
other way of learning, think these things strange ; but this 
was a very common way in the elder times, and it is to 
this day much used in the Eastern countries, to represent 
duties to some, under the parables of things as really 
done by others : as may be seen in Lockman and Perzoes ; 
besides what Clemens Alexandrinus and others have said, 
concerning the antiquity and common use of this para- 
bolical way of teaching. 

I now come to your objections against the New Testa- 
ment ; but I find them so few, and those so slight and 
inconsiderable as to the end for which you produce 
them^ that I may easily pass them over. To that about 
the continuance of miracles, I have already answered; 
and I find not one word in the places mentioned by you, 
which implies the necessity of the continuance of them 
in all ages of the Christian Church. That place, Mark x. 
29, 30. speaks of no more but such a recompence in 
this life as is consistent with persecutionj and therefore 
must chiefly lie in inward contentment; which all wise 
men have valued above external accommodations: al- 
though withal, by the account*St. Paul gives of himself 
and his brethren, God did abundantly provide for them 
One way or other. As having nothings and yet enjoy^ 2 Cor. Vi. 
ing all things; which amounts to a hundred fold in this'^- 

But certainly you are the first man, who have objected 
the obscurity of the book of Revelations against the avr- 
thority of toe Scriptures; which is just as if one should 
object the quadrature of the circle against mathematical 
certainty. If we grant that there are some things in 
that mystical book we do not yet well understand, what 
then? Must neither that book, nor any other of the 
Bible^ be of Divine revelation? I will not pursue the un- 
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reasonableness of this way of arguing so far as I might ; 
but I leave yourself to consider of it, and of all that 
I have written, in order to your satisfaction. If you think 
fit to return an answer, I pray do it clearly and shortly, 
and with that freedom from passion which becomes so 
weighty a matter. And I beseech God to give you a 
right understanding in all things. I am, 

SIR, 
June II, 1675. 

Your faithful Servant. 



THE END. 
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